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PREFACE. 



ff 


F^w of tiie plans which hare of l&te years }.>een 
deriMsd for the si^esul of knowiodge, hare speoBcally 
aimad at the object of the present Tolume : to take 
n» from the track of our nursery mistaktsa, and, by 
febowing us new objects, or old ones in new lights, to 
refosxn our judgments. * Locke dehnes Error to be 
^ a znistaka of our judgment, giving assent to that 
which is not true;''—arid the iliostration of these words 
is the purpose of the VoriXASi Eubok.^ 

Expositions of Elrror, or works excixmrely devoted 
to that purpose, are not so rare in olden as in modem 

About one hundred and ninety years since. 
Sot Thomas BnowrrE, a man of exienidre learning and 
research, published a volume of EuquirUs iuio J'wdgar 
and C<ifmmon Erron^ which enjoys high reputation to 
the present day. This work may be said to have hrst 
HU^stod the ^ PoFCLAB Euboes f though, while the 
Author has been stimulated by the real of Beowxe, he 
has not imitatod his disinclination to admit new' posi> 




Neither has he followed the ccdebratod author 
of the Rdigxo MtdUiy the philosojhcr of Norwich,^’ in 
his elaborate study of l>ookB, or in his fon^lness for the 
embellishments of classic story and quotation, such as 
might be expectecl fix>m apb}*Biciaa of the seventeenth 


ceatuiy. To errors long since exploded, the Author of 
the present volume has been content to refer as the 

or curiosities,” of Lis design, since his 
object has been to explain the errors of his own day; 
indeed, to catch them living as they rise. Moreover, he 
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I’OPULAR KllRORS. 




ECONOMY OF .MAN, 


M>.N<Ji:virV Ol' Al lMOUH. 


lii«itop If US T olmTVCit that it in »ti unfounded pr<ju- 
ciice to ittmgine that the [)Ui%uit of litcrjittire tsi injurious 
Co Studious tticti arc as long-Hvct), In general, m 

others. The /iVcrrt/i of the Frencli y|wo were long-Hvetl: 
Cwo-thirds of them pam*d llie age of 76 ; and aa many of 

them attained the age of DO as died under 00. 'riius, St. 


Evretnond pas^eil the age of 90 ; Chevreau, that of 8H ; 
Vaiesius, ; l^origarue, r-2 ; I’oggio, 


0 


and Duchat 


and 


s 


egrau 




Furctitue died at OS, and Cardinal 


Ferron at Arcldnshon Saricrofi dietl at 77 , Bishop 
Cfib^n at 70 ; NevA ton, S\'ttller, anti Clement XII. nassctl 


iheperiotl of ^0 ; and Idshop Ihuigh, Dr. TancrctI Kohin 
son, Cardinal Meury, Sir John Maynar<l» arnl Sir Cliris- 


toiiher U reu,excetHietl the age of DO. Bibhon lluet him 
w.Jf was a remarkable Itistaiice of health and longevity in 


n very studiouH man. though his studies directed him 
to the eiiurch, he clid not enter into holy orders till he was 
40 y ears of age, lie was Bishop of Avranches 14 years ; 
and having speiit the retnaininfj twenty \ears of his lifo 
in devotion and studVi he died m his DUt year. 


iiioin.ANn noNcinvirv. 



It has often been aai«l that examples of extreme T^n 
vity are emntnon in the Ilighluiuls of Scotland, and 
tale has been reneated till it has almost become an axiom 
dangerous to dount. A well-known and remarkable instance 


o 


FOfiJLAii i;niiou«. 


is oftcit qiioti^d from Pohiiant; but It is, probably, a solitary 

ono, siooo other iiiqnirorR have n(»t fomiil similar Cfl«rs, 
and no satisfactory evidence baa been adduced to jtislify 
the general thserlion. The tourist svho hiirriea throtigh 
the country may, perhaps, ailopt this notion from the 
number of old people wimm he m rs in the cottages, or 
engaged in some sort <<f Inhour wiien nearly past the 
power of labouring. lint it must be recollected that ibo 
aged and infirm continue to reside with their children 
wlieii no longer able to maintain themselves, and that there 
is no asylum, like the wor.' house or hospital of Knginnd, 
where these ohjectn ore concealed fmm the public view, 
and almost lost to the public recollection, [(cnee the aged 
are seen everywhere; and hence the cn^y hut superficial 
conclusion, that they are in gicater jiroportion here than 

in Knglutid*. 

STATUnn OP MAN. 

An erronetnis notion obtains belief, that the present 
Stature of the Human Race is considerably less than it has 
been in past ages 'i’his Error may. in pa»t, have originated 
in the olden talcs of men of gigantic stature, which arc 
now almost universally disrrerliied At the name time, it 
is extremely loohahle tliat the size of the race, notwith- 
fiUtnding some h eal variations, has not sensibly dimi¬ 
nished ; and, nut only from tlie concnrrcticc of many 
kinds of proofs from historical evidence fpom the earhest 
known periods, hut from considcra ions of science in the 
aipsence of all rnomiments, it may he inferred that there 
has been no material change since the origin of mankind. 

l.ancaKhire and ^ orkshire furnish the tallest specimerm 
of Eiiglishnieri; a .*^ufllciei)t answer to the noiion that 
innnufactiiring itnlusiry has a general tendcticy to produce 
physical deter iorationf. 

nxAoomiArfON op anctknt rtatuks. 

In specimens of Statues left us by the Ancients, wc m:o 
sonn thing that always fascinates ns, at the same litnc 
that wc find o«erythmg exaggerated in them. 'I'hc rensi>ii 
is thu.H ha[)pily explained by Mr. Ahernctliy :—‘•The 
ancients did exaggerate in tlicir statues; but then thcro 

• St*o Or. MaoeuUooh*B OinierlpftoTi nf ttis W^Rlern IslRnd? of Mco»latic1. 

f f^irtburgti llsvlew. 
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was BO much grace in ihdr exaggeration that you did 
tiot BCQ it, hut you were fHscinaitsl: their tbicheiida, for 
instance. Look at them, and you sec (hem coining for¬ 
ward—they overhang the rest of the face. You sec lliey 
do not shelve away—they are hroail and cxnandtd. 
Animals, the brutes, have Bcarcely any foreheaiis; the 
monkey H forehead recedes, nmi the dog's forehead falls 
hack coinolelely. The ancitnts, therefore, wiili reason, 
gaxc a full pnjccting forehead to their Hiaines, to dignify 
them—to mark, as it were, tlie striking difFeicnee there 
was between man and other animal.s. Now the ruchtotv 
is quire peculiar to inan—no oilier animal has it: the 
ancients laboured that part of the human coun'enanco 
with extraordinary care; for it is panieularly adapted to 
convey expression. 'I'he eye.v, too, they managed in the 
same way. Some of the inferior animals have their eyi»s 
so hrougnt ftirward on the Burface of iheir face that they 
can see Bide ways, they can see around them, and even 
behind them ; which is the sign of a suspicions, apprehen- 
civc, anxiouM dispo.*^ition. Tlie aneiems gave to the faces 
of their statues eyes that looked straightly and directly 
upon you—that look sternly forward ; and they did this 
in order to convey to the behohlcr that tho originals felt 
the very reverse of timidity of opprehension, and sub- 
picion. 'then the norr. Man has a peculiar one: it has 
u bridge in it; all other animals want the noso. tis it is in 
man Those animah, instead of a nose, have a Awoa/— 


it is a rwoM/, not a nose, ^ow the ancients, in their heads, 
attended greatly to tlic nose: they placed tho bridge of it 
very high in the face; they placed it above the centre of 
the orbit of the eyes. 'Fhe (*reeks brought the nose straight 
down—the Itomans gave it a bend upwards: they Riched 
ir, thinking that to he the handsomest form. 


The umtrxii 


they made as little li >c a snout as po!»sible. In the sta'ues 
of tho ancients you scu the mouth made in a peculiar vvsy; 
it is. so to sneak, as little like a devouring aperture as [»os- 
fiihlc: they knew it was made for articulating for exi resa- 
ing thoughts by language; and they made it as expressive 


as they could. 


The /i H were made muscular and sirong. 


llruies, we find, have no Mus: that is a part of iho face 
peculiar to men. Tho ancients were very pariicukr about 


p« 

it, and formed it large and exp»*e.ssivo. Now, if you couid 
put all thc.se features ou paper, you would have the 
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amnienwee of Ju|)iU?r Olympus himself. The andeiiU, 
however, did not give the same face to all their statues ; 
it is quite true what Dr. Hpurisheifn said of them, that 
they knew much better than to place the iiead of a plii- 
losopher upon the sltoulders of a gladiator/* 

RVtnuNCi': ov ihcaluu 

Peuspkution is, by many persons, thought to denote 
health; but this notion is only, to a certain extent, correct. 
Dr. Gregory says, of a person in high health, the exhala¬ 
tion from the skin is free and constant, hut without 
amounting to perspiration, and the repulsion of impurity 
is a necessary consetpience. In fact, it is perspiration 
so active as to fly from the skin, insteuilof remaining upon 
it, or suffering anything eUe to remain. 

OllOWINO VAT, 

Noiwri iifci’ANiiivo good living, and Iniuinierable pro- 

{ )osilions for Fattening the [)erson,and the encrruragemerit 
leld forth by various remedial processes, the task still 
remains u diflicultone; and we must even now agree with 
wliat tbe learned liulnier said a century ago: ** All bodies 
may be made lean, but it is impossible to fatten where 
vehement beat or dryness is by nature; for one may easily 
subtract from nature, but to add to nature is diflicnlt, 
when virtue does not cooperate; all other creatures, if 
they have sufficient and proper food, will grow fat and bo 
franked; whereas men, alt hough they jiave tbe best 
.aliment exhibited to them, will not, in like manner, be fat, 
the chief cause whereof, as to man, is Imputed to his 
temnerarnent," 


'jRiinuHATi/nn oe man. 

To the uneducated it appears no less erroneous to say, 
that tfie body is e((ually warm on a cold winter niorninf.^ 
as on the most sultry of tbe dog-days, than to affirm tfiat 
tbe eun is stationary, contrary to the apparent evidence of 
tbe senses; yet llie one h as well ascet tained as the otfier* 
For example, at Ceylon, Dr. Davy found that the tempo, 
rature of the native iidmbitants differed only alrout one 
or two degrees from the ordinary stamlarrl In Fngland^. 

• jHmfi rtenfUa. 
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TE3rPERATl’RE OF AGED PERSONS, 

Acfd persons are generally thought to he more suscep¬ 
tible of cold than the young. The heat of human beings 
has, however, been proved to be very nearly the same, 
whatever may be their age, their temperature, their type, 
or tlie race to which they belong; and whatever may be 
the nature of their food, as the comparative researches 
of Dr. Davy prove, from the priests of Buddha, the 
Hindoos, caters of rice, and the \ edas, who live entirely 
on animal food. 

ExmsvnE TO the spn. 

TiiEnE arc few points which seem less generally under¬ 
stood, or more clearly proved, than the fact, that Exposure 
to the Sun, wnihout e.xercisc sufficient to create free perspira¬ 
tion, will produce illness; and that the (same) exposure to 
the sun, with sufficient exercise, nill not produce ilJne^. 
Let any man sleep in the sun, he will awake perspiring 
and very ill—perhaps he will die. Let the same man dig 
in the sun for the same length of time, and he will perspire 
ten times as much, and be quite well. The fact is. that 
not only the direct rays of the sun, but the heat of the 
atmosphere produce abuntlance of bile, and powerful 
exercise alone wdll carry off that bile 

nEALTnrNE.SS of LONDON. 

CoNsiDEnABLE Error prevails respecting the salubrity 
of the air of our inciropolis, from ignorance of the fact 
ascertained by Mr. Cavendish many years since—that there 
is no sensible difference in the constituent parts of the 
atmosphere, under ciicumstanccs the most dissimilar. The 
air of London, with its half-million of blazing fires, equals 
in purity the freshe t breezes of the country ; nor lias any 
difference been discovereil between the chemical composi¬ 
tion of the air of a crowded room in a fever hospital and 
the common oj>en atmcspheric air. The mortality of 
London is one tiling, but the mortality of its various 
parishes another; sonic of them being twice, thrice, and 
even four times that of others. 

♦ Nnptcr's Cefatenia. 
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sALuann v op tup bka coabi. 

Tfu ira, {ilanta, Xe. mrely Hotir[t»h in the vicinity of ilie 

kca ; but ihccaubt* mI' their ilecltne U litilc unilcrBlooi). it 
ia aiiribuie<l to the amioapbere containing a^Hiriiun of the 
inuriafea. or omits of the sea over vvbicb it has |m<sc(l, and 
wliicit is pernicious to veji^eiable life. Ihit these properties 
are favourable to animal life; and it has even bt^m main* 
taiiieti, that the atr best adapted to ve^ietation is unpro* 
nitioua to animal life and vur It may, however, 

i)edoubted, if nature has lixeil any general rule; since dally 
experience proves that dilFcrent sjjec ea of aiiirnals —even 
diiierent races of the same ^pecie8 —are variously alfccied 
by the satne air. Do this account, the salubrity of the sea* 
air b by no means univei sal, as it is commonly thought to be, 

TUB StlUTii OP PRANCC. 

Trip benefns of tbU invalid-visi ed corner of the earth 
have been much overrated. Life is here very short, 
scarcely more than tbirtv years Indeed, it appears to 
atliidi of little doubt, tbar the climate of the southern 
coast of Fiance, deceitfull> brilliant and mild, is little 
favourable to the huinaii constitution. 

0 I.IM. 4 TU OF MAnPillA AMI TUB JUBlIITFIlllANEAN. 

Tiif climate of Madeira, in its restorative el!t^tU ti|>ou 

invalids, has lieen sirai^gely overrainl. Dr C’laik relates, 
tliat of tbiriy'live invalids who landed at Madeira wiibiti 
two years ami a half, there were only six survivors who, 
so far from lieing ciiretl, could only make the be.st of a 
precarious existence in a low latitude. 

It should, however, be added, timt the climate of 
Madeira is in many ca^«g, the last resort and Liiu hope 
td the %vorn-out invalid. A recent traveller (Cap'aiii 
Alexander) notes; ** flow painful is it to rtllect on the 
many hundred fair forms and brave sf)iriis who have iMeii 
compelled to seek the climate of >^adcira, to avert, for a 
time, the stroke of the fi ll tyrant—deatli! How few with 
renovated coitsti'tiii ns have been |»ermitb°d to revisit 
their father^land! Our captain bad freiiuenily taken out 
passengers to Matlciia -young women, adoinetf with every 
personal grace and highly coltivateil mimU, but on whose 

cheeks was painted the fatal hectic lliu^b ; and young tncti, 
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afHicteil with a sepulchral cougli, which told too plainly 
that their days were numbered and that they were shortly 
toreposein the si lade of the my riles of i he Funchal cemetery: 



Ttio grniust of tho Itilo tliat showem 
lliH Kornit of fruit, hU faircftt flowert. 
Hath aiHt hU ixibw of vernal bl(M>m 
lu guardiun fondness o*er their tomb.* 


Both Gibraltarand Malta arc supposed to be very healthy, 
and to afTord a glimpse of hofie to those wlio suffer under 
Consump ion, but this conclusion, or rather impression, 
is oppugneil in recent statistical reports. The authors 
state, that in the I niied Kinpdom per !0(K) are at¬ 
tacked by this dreadful malady ; while in Gibrahar tlie 
amount is 8*2 ; at Malta, G7; and 5 3 in the Ionian 
Islands. 'I his would seem to prove, that, with the ex¬ 
ception of die Ionian Islands, the Mediterranean is not, 
as is generally supposetl, favourable to pulmonary com¬ 
plaints, but rather the reverse. 


HOURS OF RKST. 

The mind requires regular rest as well as the body, and 
does not so soon recover from any excess of exertion. But 
it is the tendency of the present state of soci* ty in Eng¬ 
land to produce unnatural exertions. Stage coach horses, 
and walkers against time, arc not the only creatures that 
are worked to death in this country. Many are the 
labourers, (and it is the most sober and industrious upon 
whom the evil falls), who, by taskwork, or by working 
what are called days and quartets, prepare for themselves 
a premature old age : and many are the youths who, 
%vhilc they are studying for University honours, rise early 
and sit up late, have recourse to art for the purpose of 
kecoing their jaded faculties wakeful, and irretrievably 
injure their health for ever, if this intemperance of study 
does not cost them their lives*. 

Arv’hbishop Williams is said tohave slept only three hours 
in the four-and-iwenty ; “so that he lived three times as 
lonp,*’ says his biographer, “ ns one that lived no longer.’* 
This is a marvellous fact; for Williams was a man who 
employed all his waking hours, and moreover was not of 
the most tranquil dis[>osition. “ But,*' says Dr. Southey, 

I believe that any one who should attempt to follow his 
-example would severely suffer for his imprudence.” 

* Soutliey. 
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NKIIIT 

l•'xTUAouol^rAuv wiikt^fiiliUKH, eiuibllng nerHonti tustiuly 
Imrd Ibr clayti and id^lila wiilnnit alc^np, kuda to a vory 
orrouroua idea of tho huriDlesunonti of thia oxcetia, liitoiitio 
thouglit, or abatrartlon, Ima a powoiful lidliuMiro ou tlio 
drcuhuloii; and i)iia abh«)nco of aUvj) ia obviously tlio 
rt^ault of oxmaivo action of tbo brain, wldob. if not 
rolioved, nnibt anon run on to doliihnn. Kxtraordinary 
wakcfidneaa ia. tln'rcforo, tbo hi^na) of natnro for aiiapuinf« 
!n|^ aucb |miauita, 

NATi'un or’ tuin. 

If AIM dtu’H not, aa vvaa idiborto Hn])|)oxcd. form an 
OHHontinI pari of tlio akin. It baa a prinoiplo of oxiatonco 
of ita own; aiul M, l\ ('uvior oonaidcra tbo organio 

ryntcin whicb produces hair aa forndng pan of that of tho 

aenaca; the Hli|^btcBt toneb, even ibut produced by a balr of 
tbo buinun bead, isauiflciont to make certain anlinalH, cuta 
for example, contract their skin and make it tremble, an 
they aiwaya do to rid it of li^bt bodies which stick to it; 
aiuf of the presence of which lliey are apprised by this 
pemdiar sense of touclu 

Tiin 'loNunn 

Is not an indinpensable orftan id’ taste, as is eoitimonly 
supposed. Ulinnenbucb saw an adult, and in other 
respects a welbinformetl man, wln> wan born wltbcnit a 
tonftoe, lie eoidd distingtdsb, nevertheless, very easily 
tho tastes of solutions of salt, Hiigar, and alties, rnhlKal un 
his palate, ainl would express the taste of each in writing, 

iNsnNsitui.trv or* Tiin duain, 

Ki NsimMiv is, in reality, very didVrent from w))at is 
rupgesteil by (irsl experience, 'i bus, the brain Is Inson’- 
sihle: tliat part id* the brain which, if dlsinrhcd or dis« 
easetl, takes away conscionsness, is as insensible as the 
leather of our shoe! 'I'hat the bruin may he lunched, or 
a portion cd' it ctu off, without intenunting the patient 
in the sentence he Is \itterlng, is a sur[)ri>*(ng ciremnstaneot 
From tids fact [dtysiologiHta lormerly inferrcil that the 
stirpon lunl not riaiched ilie moie important organ id* the 
brain. Hut that opinion aiirso fiiun the notion prevailing 
that a nerve must neeessaiily he sensible W'ltereas, when 
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we consiiler that the different parts of the nerTous system 
have totally distinct endowments, and that there are nen'ea 
insensible to touch and incapable of giving pain, though 
exquisitely alive to their proper office, we have no just 
reason to conclude that the brain should be sensible, or 
exhibit a property of the nerve of the skin. Reason on it 
as we may, the fact is so;—die brain,through which every 
impression must be conveyctl before it is perceived, is 
itself insensible. This Informs us that sensibility is not a 
necessary attendant on the delicate texture of a living part, 
but that* it must have an appropriate organ, and dial it is 
an especial provision*. 

nENEFlTS OF SENSTIllUTV. 

It may appear, at first view, that our condition would 
have been improved had we not been en<loweil with the 
Sensibility wbicli often renders disease so great an evil; 
but in the same proportion dial our ease would have been 
consulted, our danger would have been increased. It is 
bv the quick sensibility of our frame that we are warnetl 
of a thousand dangers, and enabled to guard against thcnif. 


SKIN-DEEP WOUNDS, 

of the Skin to the slightest 
injury conveys to every one the notion that the pain must 
be the more severe the deej>er the wound. This is not 
the fact; nor w’ould it accord with the beneficent design 
which shines out everywhere. The sensibility of the 
skin serves not only to give the sense of touch, but it is 
a guard upon the deeper parts; and as they cannot be 
reached except through the skin, and we must suffer pain 
therefore before they are injured, it would be superfluous 
to bestow sensibility upon these deeper parts. If the 
internal parts width act in the motions of the body had 
possessed a similar degree and kind of sensibility wdih the 
skin, so far from serving any useful purpose, this sensi¬ 
bility would have been a source of inconvenience and 
continual pain in the common exercise of the frame. The 
fact of the exquisite sensibility of the surface, in compari¬ 
son with the deeper parts, being thus ascertainetl by daily 
experience, we cannot mistake the intention, that the skin 
is made a safeguard to the delicate textures which are 

♦ Sir Charles Ik'lVs DrWjeivater TrentIsc. t Dr PbiUp. 


The extreme Sensibility 
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contained therein, by forcing? uh to ovoid rnjiirlca ; and it 
docH adbrd uit a more tiftrctfiol defence than if our laxllea 
were covered with tlic hide of the rhinoceros*. 


SKNHIIIILITV 01' INFANTH. 


A NOTION prevailMthat theyouna^^f animals arc directed 

by instinct, Ijiit that tlierc is an exception in rej^ard to the 
human oiisprin^; tiiat in the child we have to trace die 
gradual dawn and [»r(»grt*f.Hive iiriprovernfnt of reason, 
Tliis in not quite true: we doubt wliether the body would 
ever be exercised under the influence of reason alone, and 
if it were not first directed by sefiHihilhiea which are him 
nate or instinctive. The senHibilitieH and rnoJonsoftho 
lips and tongue arc perfect frotn the beginning ; and the 
drearl of falling is kIiowii in the young infant lojig before 
it can have had experience of violence of any kind. The 
lips and tongue are first exercised ; the next motion is to 
put llio hand to the mouth in order to suck it; and 
no sooner are the fingers capable of grasping, than what¬ 
ever they hold is carried to the mouth, .‘•o that the sen¬ 
sibility toUrueli in the li[Mi and tongue, and their rnotiona, 
are the first Itdets to knowledge; and the use of tlie liand 

is a later acquirementt. 

Tiiii i iniji ‘‘NKiivoes/' 

Tmkkk arc few terms more crtrmrionly useil.bothin and 
out of the medical nrofeshum. than ‘‘ Nervousit is a word 


which 

many 

what i 


ucquire<l great nurntrers of signifieatiot 


and 


tl 

means, CVrtaitdy 


of 


understand 




is a mode of expression 
use that is made of it; but 
carries to the 


ing nervous, 


fP 


very indefinite, fnnn the 


if 


O 


forcible 


rly 

0 


i 


of a pecu 


state, for which we have le* very oppropriate language 


Unfortunately 


Ireen Ion 
to 



fdoyed 
other: thug, 


wo talk of strong, weighty argument, delivered with bold- 


and energy, and in appropriate language 
peecli,’* and the orator us ** full 


us 




a uerv 


^9 


whilst we, 


on the other batid, say, that the individual who deli* 


himself witli 



of his 


is 


tty, with hesitation, and distrust 
highly nervous;’*—we regret tliat 


UrM^tiWulcr TrtSLilue 
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Ills •* good sense was ovcrpowerecl by his nerves/* In the 
first instance, wc mean to ray that there is a teiiMtiri 
and stre* gth of nerve; in the latter, that there is a laxity 
and weakness of nerve ; yet, by some strange anomaly in 
our inode of expressing our ideas, we apply the stune 
ailjectire to both these stales of the nervous syslcin*. 

FKET OF CIIINESK FKSfALEB. 

Wf read much of the smallness and hcanty of the feet 
of Chinese women ; but from the examination of a foot, 
and the Ileport of the same, by Mr. Hransby Cooper, to 
the lioyal Society, this peculiarity amounts to deformity. 
Ind^fd, the specimen examined nad all the characters of 
deformity consequent upon the prevalent habit of early 
bandajring for the purpojvc of checking its natural growth. 
He observes: — “'I'o an unpractiseil eye it has more the 
appearance of a congenital malformation, than of l>cing 
. tne effect of art, however long conllnuetl; and appears at 
first sight like a club foot, or an unreduced dislocariou. 
From the heel to the great toe, the length of the foot 
measures only four inches; the great toe is bent abruptly 
backwards, and ita extremity fKjinied directly upwards; 
while the phalanges of the other toes are doubleil in beneath 
the sole of the ferot, having scarcely a ty breadth across the 
foot where it is naturally broadest. I'hc heel, instead of 
projecting backwards, descends in a straight line from the 
Doncs of the leg. and imparts a singular appearance to the 
foot, as if it wtfre kept in a state of permanent exten¬ 
sion, From the doubling in of the toes into the sr>le of 
the foot, the external edge of the foot is formed in a great 
measure hy the extremities of the raetatarkal brmes; and 
a deep clelt or hollow appears in the sole across its whole 
breatilh. 'Fhc author gives a minute anatomical de¬ 
scription of all these parts, p inling out the deviations 
from the natural conformation. He remarks that from 
the diminutive size of the f<K)t. the height of the instep, 
the deficiency of brea<lth, and the derisiiy of the cellular 
texture, all attempts to walk with so deformed a foot must 
be extremely awKward ; and that in orrler to preserve an 
equiUhrium in an erect posiiioii, the body must necessarily 
be bent forwards with a painful cffiiri, and with a very 
eonsidcrabic exertion of muscular power/* 

♦ Dr. Etgmond’a Lcctaret, 
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ro.No WAn**, 

TnKpftilwof ilic licnd wlilcli Icflftt Influctico llio pliy- 
ffiop^noiiiy nrc llio luiift, hIiIcIi Iiuvc Tcw mid wr/ik inovti- 

iriciilft. It iippciirn that if (ho largont arc considortd Ica^t 
hnndKoiru', (hoy hoar rarlhoK(| and diKtingtiinh r.onnrla with 
irKmt faoillty. (/ould it ho tldii coimidoratiori which hn» 
induced Rcveral Ravage natloim, who areniwayw more Into- 
rented than the civiliRcd in hearing at n distance, to adopt 
the ntiango ciiRtonif not only of piercing the eari to hang 
in tlicni ringa^ diatnondH^ or precionn atoncRt hut atao to 
extend the lohe cxceaxively, hv niorcing It, and inlrodnclng 
plecoB of wood or metal, whien ate RtieceaRively replncecl 
ny other pltcc» atlll larger'^ ? 

run I’Oi.MM. 

Ttn: value of the Indleatloim of the Ihilfio la (jften for- 
fi hell liy the xll^ht and earelexx manner In which they are 
taken, An inteienee may he formed at one moment, or 
under one poaiure, whieli ilia lapxe of five mlnutea, and 
ehattj^e ol fioxition, will altogether helie. It la true that 
thin in lenn (he eane In fevern and Inflammatory dineanen; 
hut there are many othern where the view of the dinordcr 
and metliod of treatment may he wholly perverted, fry 
truntlng to a ningle ohnervatlon. All recent in(|ulry Into 
the I’ulne nhown the need of attention to thene polntaf. 

oArnnn or nr.rT-nANnnnNmn, 

Til a tpienlMMi han been much dlr.ciinned ainrmg ana- 
lomlstn, wliether the properllen of the right hand, in 
eoni|)arinon with I hone of the left, depend on the conrno of 
the iiiterien to it. It in allhtmd that (he trunk of the 
artery going to the right arm panren oil' frmn the licart, 
ao an to admit the hlood direelly and more foieihly Into 
the ntrndl vennein of the arm. Thin In annigidng a eanao 
which In nnefjual to the (fleet, and t»rerenting, all(’gethrr| 
too confined a view of iIm' ntd;Ject: it In a jiatticipatlon In 
the common Mrror of necking in the mechaninm the canno 
of jdienornena which have a deeper nmirce. 

ror the eonvcidenein of life, and (o mukennprompt and 

♦ t t>r. ItettnrifVn Mc’^ltenl Note#. 
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cJifxtefotjji, it u pretty evident tliat there migtit to be no 
hesiuixoa wbkti hand ia to be us&b or which focit if la 
be pot farwaid; tier b there, in fact, any cudi iudccitmu. 
h this taught, or luve we this reaiiinesc given to us by 
nature? It tnu«» be observed, at the Baine time, tlut there 
r« a distinction in the wiiole right tiilc of the body, and 
that the Wt tide is not only the weaker, in regard to tnna* 
cular strength, but aUo in iu vital or conslituiional pro- 
penieg, 'ilje devebfunent of tlic organa of aeiion and 
tnoiUm la greatest upon the Hvtht dde, as may at any time 


be ascertained by measurement, or tlie testimony of the 
tailor Of slioemaker; certainly, thU superiority may lic 
said to result from the more frequent exertion or th^ right 


In opera'danecra, we may see 


suax/j Mj rcsuix xrorn inc more irequeni exeruon or lu^ rigni 

Ijand ; but tlie peculiarity extends to the constitution niw; 
and diJBca^ attacks tlie left extremities more frequently 
tliati the rigfjt. In opera'dancers, we may see iiiat tlic 
most difheuft feats arc performed by the right foot, Ilut 
tJieir preparatory exercises better evince the natural weak* 
ness of the left limb, since the«e |>erforfriers are ma/le to 
give double practice to this limb, in order to avoid awk. 
yfzrtlne^s in the public exhibition ; for if these extrciu% 
l>c negUrctexJ, an ungrat eful performance ivill b* given to 


tile right side. 


In waikin 




beiiind a [>er«on, it is very 


seldom that we see an equalised motion of the liody ; and 
If we look to the left foot, we shall find that ilie treail Is 
not go firm upon it, that tlie toe is not so much turned 
out as in the riglit, anti tliat a greater push is made wltli 
It. From the peculiar fonn of woman, aiul the elasticity 
of her xtep resulting more from the motion of the ankle 
than of the haunches, tlic defect of the left foot, when it 


exists, is more apparent in her gait I 
lib left foot, unless lie be left handed. 


f 

lu 


No t>oy hops uiKJii 


I he horseman 


puts hb left foot in the stirrup, and springs from the right. 

W'c think we may conclude that everything being a/Liptcd, 
in tbeojuveniences of life, to the right luind—as for ex¬ 
ample, the direction of the worm of the screw, or of the 
cuttingend of tlie auger—is not arbitrary, but b relatcil m 
a natural endowment of the b ’dy. He who is left-handed 
b most sensible to tlie advantages of this adapta ion, from 
the Ofjcning of a parlour'door to the operdiig of a pen¬ 
knife. On the whole, the preference of the rigfit hand is 
not the effect of habit, but is a natural provision, and is 
bestowed for a very obvious pur[)ose; and the property 
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darn not depend on tin? pocidltir dintrilmilon of the artorieii 
of the nrni'-'lmt the prrIVMoncru in i;iven to tho right foot, 
ns wdl on to the right hiiufl*. 


Aiir or wAi.Kiivo. 

In n griteefnl hnnnin ntrp. tlto heel in ttlwtiyn mined l>a- 
fore the foot in lifted fnon the? gvoiitnl. «n If the f<H)t were 

{ mrt of (I wheel rolling forward ; and the weight of the 
Kxly supported hy tlie nniHelen of the calf of the leg, r<?nta 
for the lime on the fore part of the foot and torn, 'I’here 
ia then ii hendifig of the foot in a eertuin degre^e. ihit 
where ntroitg wooden nhoen arc nned or any Bln>e «o at iff 
that it will not yield and allow ililn Ixnnllng of the ftxil, 
the heel in not rained at all nntil the whole foot iIhch 
with it; no that the tnnnch?n of the enlf arc neareely ttned, 
atid, in cotineqnenee, noon ilwindic iti nir.o. anti altnon din* 
npn<Mr, Many of the ivngllHh fartn-nei vantn wear heavy, 
ntilf nhoen; and In London, It in n atrikiog thing to nee 
the <triM?rH of CfOintry wiigonn, with fine rohunt pernoim 
in the upper part, Init with tega whieh are llenhlcna Hjtin- 
dlcn. producing a gall ahnoMtn%vk ward an<t mnnanly. The 

brothers of iltene men, atid who are <itl)erwlne employed, 
are not no min-nhnpen. What a pity that, for tlie nnke of 
a triflitig navhtg. fair nature ntiould bo ihun deformciU 
An exampio of tnin kind in aeen in Parin. 'riiere, an the 
atrmn have (few or) no nidc pavementn, and tho hidien 
have to walk altnont (?<;t)ntant'y on tiptoe, tho great aetion 
ofiho tiuiKclen of the calf han given a (?onfoi mntioti of 
the leg and foot, to maieh which the Parinian hellen (troudly 
challenge alt the worhL-noi awatt? probably, that it in a 
defect in their city to which the [jcculhirity of their form 
in in part owing |'. 


iiLAcnc Hiim. 


That the beat of the nun producen blacknmn of the 
integumentn in an ofdnion an old an the dayn of i^llny, 
lluflmi annertn that elimate may he re|tarded an the chief 
cauKC of the different eohnirn oi man ; and Hmith in of 
0{}inien that ** from the [tele to the eguutor, we obnerve a 
gradation tn tlie (?omplcxion nearly In pro|Htrilon to the 
Iniittide of tile eouniry.'* Hluinenlmeli, imder tho name 
iinprcnnion, cndcuvoiirn to atreount for thin black tingo by 


sir CliAi Irn HpII'a llrUtgAwnter Tronllnn, 
t Dr. Arautt'n Klt>iiteitt» of J’lirKtoi. 
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a chemical illiistralion somewhat curious. He states that 
the proximate cause of the dark colour is an abuiuhince of 

(he skin, with hy<lrogen, precipiintcd 


carbon secreted 



Our 


and fixcil by thecontacrof ihe atmos[)heric oxygen 
Creoles, and the British inhabitants of India, tnav esteem 
themsclvea particularly fortunate in not being sulyect to 
this chetnical operation. 

It would be idle to dwell further on the hy^potheiical 

illustrations regarding this supposed operation ol climate^ 
which the observation of every uuprtjudiccd traveller cim 
impugn’". 


“STOPPINO TUK TCKTll," 


This branch of dental surgery is treated hy many per¬ 
sons as quackery, as its rcHults prove what theory cannot 
account for. viz. tliat the progress of the decay is soineiiinca 
thus permanently arreslecL Prolcssor Owen explains this 
process as follows:—** Ordinary decay of the teeth com¬ 
mences. ill the m(\jority of instances, immediately beneath 
the enamel, in the flue ramiflcationn of the peripheral ex¬ 
tremities of the tubes, (of which the teeth cousist.) and 
proceeds in tho direction of the main tubes; and conse- 
oiiently, by tho most direct route to the cavity of the pulp. 
1 he soft condition of the decayed portion of a tooth is well 
know*n to all dentists : it ilepends upon the removal of the 
earthy salts from the containing tubes and cells, in which 
process the decay of teeth essentially consists. The main 
object of the dentist seems, theiefore, to be to detect those 
appearances in the enamel which indicate decay ; to break 
away the enamel where natural adhesion to the ivory will 
be found more or lessdissolveil at tho decayed part; to re¬ 
move the softened portion of the ivory, and fill up the 
cavity with gold and other substances. The calca'^eous 
salts are in sucli cases, as it were, poured out from the ex¬ 
tremities of the tubes, divided m the operation, and a thin 
dense layer intervenes between the exposed surface of the 
ivory and the stopping 


PERFECTION OP THE EYE. 

From the time of Sir Henry VVotton to the latest writer 
on light, the Eye has been a subject of admiration and 

* l>r. MiUlngcifH CurlcmltltM uf Medical Experlonc©. 
f Proceedings of tholirlllsh Absoctntiou, 1038. 
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eulogy. But thi^ {tduiiratiori Ia miftptneed while it i$ given 
to the hall of tlie eye and the optic nerve exclusively ; 
since the high endowments of this organ belong to the ex¬ 
ercise of the whole eye, to its exterior apparatus, as much 
as to its humours and the proper nerve of vision. It 19 
to the muscular apparatus, and to the eoTicIuslons which 
we are enabled to draw from the consciousness of mus¬ 
cular effort, that we owe that sense by which wc become 
farntliar with the form, magnitude, and relations of 
objects*. 


>mrn>N op tHK nvn. 

Om coming Into a room, wc ihnik wc seethe whole sirle 
of itat once—the pictures, the cornice, the chairs: //uf Wff 
arc ilcccfvtul i being tmconscious of the Motions of the 
Eye, and that each object is rajiidly, httt successively, pre¬ 
sented to it. It is easy to show that If the eye w'crc steady, 
vision woul<l he quickly lost; that all those objects whicli 
arc distinct and brilliant, arc so from the motion of the 
eye ; that tljcy would disappear if it were otherwise. For 
example, let us fix ilic eye on one point—a thing difficult 
to do, owing to the very dispositioti to motion in the eye. 
When we have done so, we shall find that the whole scene 
f>ecorries more and more olwairc, and finally vani.dies. ff 
we then chan; c the direction of the eye hut ever so little, 
at once the whole scene will he again jierfcct iKffore ns. 
These phemunena arc consequent tq>on tlje retina being 
subject to exfianstion, by the ligtits, shades, and colours of 
ofijects continuing to strike tipoii (lie same relative parts, 
ami thus exhatisting ilje nerve; latt when the eye shifts, 
there is a nev/ exercise of the nervef. 


KKA ft-s/onrnn pkiisons 

CoMMf»Nnv attribute to distant objects a greater magnitude 
than those who have a good cotmnon sif^ht. 'f his Error 
may he explained as follows j the distinct images of ol)^)eets 
are made on the eye only at tlie point of intersection of the 
rays of light Issuing from tlie same point. 'I'he eye ot 
short sight receives on the retina all those rays beyond tho 
|>oint of their intersection ; and, consequently, at a point 
where they are rnoro extended. 

* S/tf nrMgGWrtt#r Tft'rtllsc. t UiM. 
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Mini tiiii 



OlltllCia OF NFFOTAOLFH. 

Among tlie many vul(>nr Krrora timt ave dully injuring 
those who ehei ish then), few have done n ore injury lo the 
eyea than the notion that all persona of the same age re^ 
quire glasses of the same focus. Noihing can he more 
ubaurir As well might ihe same remedies be ajjplied iudia- 
criminately to all diseases, provided the age ut the sui!l?rer 
were the same. 

Sir Uavitl Ui owster has well observed, that '* the selection 
of glasses for imperfect vision is a point of much deeper 
importance than is generally helieved. An oculist who ia 
acquainted only wim the diseases of the Inmmn eye, with* 
out possessing any knowledge of it as an optical instrument, 
ia idlen leil professionally tor* commend glasses when they 
ought not to he useil, and to tlx on focal lengths entirely 
imAt for the purpose to which they are applied ; and the 
mere vender of lenr^es and spectacles is still more frequently 
In the habit of protitriug hla deleterious counsel/' 

When spcouicles are properly lielcotctl, they ailbrd the 

♦ tHes l>r. Rag^tV tlrUtgovvatvr Tmtisv, 
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Kfcafcdt aid and comfort to short or lon^-sightcd pcraons 


f 


may 


for firvenil years without <Iimiriishing 


the sight, though the contrary is vulgarly imagined 


INOOi;//ATION von TirK SMAMi POX. 

It is not at all an uncommon thing hr even well-informed 
people to consider one event the cause of another, because 
Ihoone has immciliately preceded the other In the order 
of time. A curious instance of this Brror occurred in the 
last century. The fisii. on which many of the inhabitants 
of Norway dqxmdcd for stibslstiMicc, suddenly disappeared 
from their coasts; the practice of inoculation for the small¬ 
pox had just then been introduced, and was instantly fixed 
upon as the cause of tiie calamity ; and^ as the people con 
sidcred the risk of that disorder a trifle in comparison with 


notldnc couhl exceed 


righteous inrligna 


tion against all who undertook to prevent their taking the 


pox 


lUlOFirS OF MFOlOAfi ADVIREnS# 


It is a stran 
Attcmiants 



Error to consider the Profits of Medical 


e 


itnmonlv extravag 


he 


this 


great apparent profit is frcipiently nom-ore than the wages 

of labour. The skill of an apothecary is a mucii nicer and 

more delicate matter than of an> artifice whatever j and 

the trust which is reposed in him is of much greater import- 

t reward, therefore, ought to be proportionate 


ancG. 


I! 


to his skill and his trust; and it arises generally, from the 
price at which he sells his drugs- Hut the whole drugs 

which the best employed a|»otiiecary in a large market town 


will Bell in a lear n ay not, perriaps, cost 


or frrty pou 


riiough 


sell 


ty 

therefore. 


for tlirce or four linndreil, or at a thousand percent, profit 


this may often be no ir 
labour, charged In the 
them 


ban the reasonable wages of 



way 


he can charge 


upon the price of his rlrugs 


For example 


apparent 


trnvagancc of the charge 

rnedicint' is obvious 


of eighteen-pence for a rlranght-phial of medic 
to many who do not reflect tliat the cliarge is, in reality, for 
ihepaymentof professional skill. The eighteen-pence may 


fotir 


ho fairly divided into two parts 
and phial, and fouriecn-pence for advice 


for medicine 


4 
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WARM BATOnCC. 

M^xy erroneous notions prevail respecting theuses and 
the properties of the Warm Bath. To fnan% pCTsonJsihe 
idea of submersion in warm water on a aimrocrs •lay. 
would ap()»r preposterous: but if it be rauonaJly consi¬ 
dered. it will be found that the warm hath may be taken 
with equal, or perhaps greater, benefit in the summer than 
in the winter. During ibc hot weather, the secretions of 
the skin are much increased in quantitv ; and cimsequenilr, 
a greater necessity esisu that it should be kept pcrfecdy 
free from obstructions. 

Another prevailing Error respecting the warm bath is, 
that it lends to relax and enervate the bociy; for. cxj>eri- 
«ice has sufficiently proved the fallacy of tfce opinion, and 
many physicians ha^e prescribed its use to patients libour- 
ing under debility from disease, none of whom experience 
such effects, but have all felt invigorateil, and meetly re- 
storetl to health and strength. 

Many persons are deterred from usmg the warm hath, 
especially in wint^.frora ilie fear ofcaicliingcold ; but this 
fear is groundless, for it has been found that the n^ann 
bath, by increasing the circulation on the surface of the 
body, renders it more capable of withstandiug the effects of 
cold than it otherwise would have b^n.* 

COLn BATUING. 

AuEaxErnY illustrates, in hb usually forcible man¬ 
ner, an erroneous notion ore' alenr, that cold is bracing, 
and beat relaxing; whicn,” he observes, ‘*you need only 
consider to see its absurdity. Heat excites action ; how 
can it relax! Now, 1 grant there b adifibence between 
beat and moisture and mere heat. But cold is bracing; 
what b meant by that.' *1 hey say a cold bath b bracing: 
ah! a man jumps into a cold bath, and he feels chilled . he 
jumps out again, and rubs himself all over with a course 
cloth; he is invigorated, refreshed, and clteery ; he feels 
as if*he could jump over ilie moon. I he heat and vigour 
that he fed-* is not from the cold water—it b the result 
of the reaction which follows; ii has roused the action of 
the head and arterites, and produoxl a temporary vigour 
and hilarity. If a man take a glass of brandy, he feeb 

• Dr. Cul^rwelL 
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ai;ri>vi :iiY raoM dikjwnino. 

laTTMc or no wttlrr in found in the titonmch of a 
drowned peiH »n; and when it i-* preKent, it eun in no way 
!m«e contrilmled to death, 'fiio experiinentn of Oiflla 
and Mare have proved that water ia never found in hodiea 
fiuhtnerHed after death ; and that it eattnot he made to 
enter the atetnaelt whlnnit the ahsihtanee oC a inhe jtaNRed 
into the gttilet. 'Ihla faeti and tiiat of illtle or no water 
eiUerittg the liittgs, cannot Ite too widely propagated, aa 
thepitpttlur prejudice in in favour of the oppowlte oplnlot) ; 
and hodiei taken ottt of the water are Htlli rolied ott bar¬ 
rels. attd held np by the htvU, in order to dinlodge it; n 
[traetiee fraught with the grcnteat danger, if the Htttalleht 
ehattee of leHitHeltadon exini 

i^Tuona divitig to Itring tip a body, alionld know that 
they eau aec under water, and therefote not keej) their 
eyeH Hhut.* A rewpeetahle peiHon in the non it of h.ngland 
dived for a body aeveral titncN withont c (feet ; at laat ite 
opened Itia eyea whilat nndiu’ water, attd huw ilte body at a 
little diHianee; the eotiHetpienee was, a (hie hoy was re¬ 
covered and restoied to liCe. 

Ill caaeii of Drowning, inHatioii of the liingH Ity inex¬ 
perienced perKoiiH iHoCteii atieinliMl with fitid (MtiiHtsiueneca. 
A lew yenra sinee, it was proved liefnre the Academy of 
Meieneea at l^iria. that owing to the violence of tlio 
method of intlutiog the lungn, only two thirds of tlio 
persona hiiace|)tihlu of ileeovery frt)in Diowninghad been 
ultimately bmiight to life ,* tlie))ropoi tion having foimerly 

been ninedeiubH. 

4 Hnvoiy. ( Or, A, T, 'I'lu iniwm. 
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ANTI PAT III K.«, 

Ma' Y instances of Aniipaihiesare noheUcr than fithles, 
a:;il a severe examination would reduce them to the class 
of vulgar Error**. Tlicrc arc also fictitious aversions, having 
iheir Miurce in affectation and a pretentled clcdicacy of 
nerves. The greater part of Antipathies arhc from pre¬ 
judice; many from terrors inspirwl in infancy; and, in 
most cases, reflection anil a gradual accustoming of our- 

Kel%’c« to the objects of our dislike will w*eaken or remove 
the feeling ot a'Crsion; yet there arc instances of in¬ 
curable Antipathies, which eecm to have their seat in the 
nervous system. 

tii:nicAn hooks. 

A HOOK whicli directs people how to physic ihcmsclvea 
ought to be entitled Ko r// .bon hi* own i^oisoner: because 
it cannot possibly teach thorn how to discriminate between 
the rcsemblant symptoms ofdificrcnt diseases'*'. 

TIIK HKK OF PoW'KItrin jUKDIOINflS 

Is deprecated by many who see in them only the viru¬ 
lence oi their concentrated forms. What oc have mainly 
to regard in estimating the medicinal value of any Bnl>* 
stance, or its just application to practice, is the well (lennctl 
nature of its ac’iou on some organ or function of tlie living 
economy. If this action l>e clearly ascertaincil, we have 
essentially a medicinal power in our hands. Every such 
agent, even the most simple, is cajiahlc of being misuKcd 
by excess; and tliis ex cess, or the fr ness of its use, is 
determined, not by any comparison of the power of dif¬ 
ferent agents, but simply by the amount of the effects 
appropriate to c«ch. 1 no prussic acid diluted as liefits 
the peculiar application given to it. is not, in any practical 
sense, a stronger medicine than oibers mo<*t familiar to ufi, 
nor more dangerous in iu use; and wc liave even some 
additional security in the more dt^nitc nature of its effects, 
and ill the greater care bestowed on its administration f. 

niTTKRS AND TO.VICS. 

Bittkp.b and Tonias are often confounded ; whereas 
there U a great difference between them. “ U lien weak¬ 
ness proceeds from excess of irumhility, there bitters act 

• The Doctor. t Dr Holland’* Jlcdicol Note*. 
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beneficially ; because nil bitters are poisons, aiul operate 
by siilliog, and deprcssini;; and letliai Rising the irritability. 
But wltere weakness proceeds from tlio op|)OKitc course of 
relaxation, there tonics are good ; because they brace up 
and tighten the loosenetl string. Bracing is a correct 
metaphor Bark goes near to bo a conilnnation of a 
bitter and a tonic ; but no perfect medical combinutiou ot 
the two properties is yet known •/* 

GI1ARCOA L TOOTH -POW1)KR. 

CiiAuooAL. when properly prepared, is an excellent den¬ 
tifrice. and will correct fetor of the breath, from its pro- 
ner'y of absorbing gases. 1bat Charcoal which issohl m 
iH)xes ba.s however nothing to recommend it bui its guilti¬ 
ness if this be really a recommendation: it should bo 
powdered with the utmost dispatch, in a very hot tnetal 
mortar, and quickl v put into a botde, which should be well 
corded, and even sealed. When this powder is used, it 
should he exposed to the air as short a time as possible. 

STRAMONIUM IN ASTHMA. 

Thk indiscriminate use of the smoke of Stramonium 
has occasioned dangerous or hurtful e lects in frequent 
ittstances In some cases of aged or apoplectic subjects^ 
dta h has been the consequence. No considerate physician 
can countenance this latitude of a{>plication, or advise its 
use without well knowing the nature of the case of asthma 
on whicii he is consulted f. 

OIN FOR WORMS. 

Oiv, taken when the stomach is supposed to 1)0 most 
emp»v. is a popular remedy, in many parts of the country, 
for Worms; hut violent inflammatory fever, nntl inilam- 
inatory excitement of the bruin, are not uncommonly 
produced by it. The component parts of gin. which prove 
destructive to worms in llie siomuch, are the oil of Juniper 
and oil of turpentine; and the ingredient which proves 
injurious to the system is the sfurit, which probably 
prontoics the poisonous cftlct of the juniper and tur^ 
pentine on worms. The oil of turpentine will, Imwover, 
act ns beneficially as the gin, and, at the same time, not 
disorder the brain, or excite fever. 

CalurlUiTc. f l>r. Rroo. 
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walking is wet clothes;. 

If the Clothes which c^ver ilie body are damp, the 

inoisture which they cunUfiii will he eTaporated bv the 
hea' of the human bc^ly so fast as to profliicecoh!. Thus, 
we sec ihe danger of sitllng in wet clothes. Hy walking 
in them, however, till they can be changeti, we avoiil this 
danger of la ing cohl; for the place of the heal carried 
off by ihe moisture in evaporating is amply supplied by 
the additional heat generated by i he exercise. 


A DAIIP DEO. 

WfiETfiBR a Bed be Damp can only be aster laincd im- 
xnediately after a person enters it; for the longer he 
remains in it. he less damp will it appear. I he objeiT of 
tlie befl-clothcs is to check ine escape of heat from the body, 
EO as Co supply at nigh* that warmtii wbich may l)e oo- 
tain&l by exercise or labour during the day. But, if the 
do lies be damp, the heat supplied by the ho«!y is imme¬ 
diately absorbeil by this moisture and passes off in vapour; 
and this effect %vou!d continue until the clothes were 
actually dried by the heat of the body. 


THE TUKAD-MILU 


The propriety of making men and women work on the 
Tread mill has been dispute I with much warmth, but may 
be as easily decidetl. They work by climbing on the out¬ 
side of a large wheel or cylinder, which is turnetl by their 
weight; and on which they must advance just as fast as it 
turns, to avoid falling from their proper situation There 
are projections, or steps for the feet, on the outside of the 
cylinder; and the action to the wo kers is exactly that of 
ascending an acclivity. Now% as nature fitted the human 
body as well for climbing hills as for walking on plains, 
the w rk of the treail-inilJ, under projicr restrictions as 


to duration, must be as natural and healthful as any 



Its effects have now proved it to be so 




QEAUA.MI.XE. 

Qua RANT15E, SO far from being a preventive of disease, 
tends to its increase- It cannot keep out aimo«pheric con¬ 
tagion ; but,” as Coleridge ob^^rve^, - it c ui, and ilocs 
always, incrcisc the predisposing causes of its reception." 

* Hr. Amoifi i^lemcnu ThyUc*. 
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asserts (hat wetk solutions of common suit, such as are 
daily made bv adding a little salt to boiling vegetables 
and other eatables in our kitchens, act powerfidly on cop- 
per vessels, although sUon^ ones do not aflect theni. 

LKADKN VKSSKI^. 

D iSASTiious effects have ofieo foliowetl the incautious 
use of Lead for the fabrication of vessels ukchI in nianufae- 
turea, and for domestic purposes. A disorder formerly 
well known in this country, and called, from the county 
where it was most prevalent, ** Devonshire colic,” has lieen 
traced to the drinking of cyder in which lead was dis¬ 
solved ; the malic acid of the appltMuice exerting a pow¬ 
erful chemical ac ion upon the metal, and thereby forming 
the nialatcof lead, which is strong poison. In conHcquenceof 
these evils and their cause being known, di>*lie8 or beds of 
lead for cyder-presses have generally fallen Into disuse. 
Hut the reprehensible use of lead plates in dairies is not 
altogether discontinued; though is well known that when 
the milk turns sour, it iuevitahly absorbs some of the metal. 

POISONINO nV AllSUNIO. 

Examin’ai ION after death is commonly believed to be 
the sure means of detecting poison ; but it happens with 
Arsenic, as with most otner poisons when taken into 
the a omach, that it occasions vomiting; and it is no un¬ 
common thing to find persons killed by arsenic, and yet 
l)e unable to detect the smallest portion of it after death in 
the stomach or bowels. 

‘‘good rou MAN AND BEAST," 

When the whul itt in the eatit, 

It'a neither good for inun nor boiHt, 

Is a common saying; whence many poor persons conclude, 
that if what is had for man is had for beast, so what is 
good for beast is good for man. A poor small farmer 
seeing a quantity of turpentine administered to his cow, 
fancied suon afterwards ihat it would cuie him ; ami not 
being nuriicular in the quantity, he took half-a-pint, witich 
killeci him. 

LUNATICS. 

Of Uie influence of the planets and the moon—notwith- 
Etanditig the name of L.unatics,andthe vulgar impressions — 
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^v^ti h^v? *fk\^\, fh^ tA ff m] ^ ^pf 

UtT)^r p^rW^U^ ^^^cr/rfipTArnH] Irr/ ^y»Tl^prj>, fn^." Th« rr>0(r.t 
np-^Y<*»r>fIy ?T« y i?>r*<n?ATtE f i rhe Eh<»^j^?tnr^ fV>Tn$j» 

to }i^t Whfn rh^ pnfoxyiro^ <yf m^4 (kf 

frf trnrro^ve^ hfC/io^i Up 
VJ 4 f»i»r^ »rff it) H^ht 


OT'Crtf fh^ fitrf of rh^ rrK>^»T» 


■ 

IiVe fh-f* rJ<'»s?^ whk’h h^j.^ fh^ frxtfyo, Ao/f 
rOAoy t/th^r rfm^r aIwava nf'^AiKy 

wh&rt if. at rhe fnH, frff*v tli^tnr}f^rf hy rf>e ffittinp^ 
shA<foy7A of ckn»/h Arf‘ reflecj^^f ort fh^ »r>fj 

ffrfrrrmf!<liD^ 'f hrf-^ rh^ frfOAfr^, <*<^r>vf»rf« 

ioto iffjsje^ rA tPru/Tf ao^}, ^ffOAity wirh * 'p^h<>m reff^on 
lights frorr/ h v^irh ftlarffr, AW? h^corrt^ diMfes^t 

and 


wffA'f r«» MAoyr^s? 

f'nv^^kAv* and rnedii'^^f wrifer^; (A every a^e aeefc 
eafnf'*'tiy R^»me r/>rfftal deBnifi<>r» of Madnessa Vain 
and fff jrrnfiraMe re«e>trnh I •' shafts and a^^^efa are 
a<» vafiMia as f/f rhn hnn»ari rnrnd in a snimd stafe^ 

afrd as iirke k> frf^ definMl by afry ^linsyle phraser, however 
lahnrionfsfy deviled. Wirn'eeTfnh dfffrdrions are atfempfed, 

eapeci>dy in eOTfff^ fA law, fiiey Prly f/eenme maffer of 
riffictile^ nr of eoTrtfadif’fi<>r» and perrdexiry. Mental 

derafrgernerk, however fhe riarr>e f>e fKed, ia not onefidngy 
nor (art it }ye treated as stn-h. It. differs in kind not lesfj 
fharr irr tiegree, and in each of its varieties tre may fra<n 
ttrrrnfgh diffr-rent ean^-es all the gradatknis lietween a sound 
artd frnsoTfOd tmderstandifjg, on the points where reason 
is tirrfs disordered/’ fU. flrdlaorl eonsidersone of the 
fnrml a«snrerl pracdea! tests of in.sanity, parfletdarly in 
e.a'es fA fiiWouil legal df.ser?frFinatir>n, to fre the sfrdderi 
change rrf f»ahir(ial Jodgfnerif«. feelings, oractirms^ withoift 
ohvitrffs eafi.<;e *’ there are, frowever, irtstmees in wiiicli 
this Criferiofr tannot he adrrdrted ah ne; lait, *'it is trrani- 
festly rrr<;re seetrre irr gerieral than tiie appeal to an 
irnagirfary eornmoT? .s?anrfarrl of reason, r. fdch Atfirtely twn 
persnrrs wmrhl rieteriire «like*/^ 

I tiOtfgh to rirfve rme rr»arl,” is a eornfntrn e:Kpression 
applied to (he cares atrd (rf'sses (A this wr;Tld anri may 
lea<( thnoy persOrrs to imagine that grief is (Atever than 

♦ MedtCfit Sfh^. 
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madness the cause of joy. Yet, actual liopes or clls- 
apiKjintments in pcciniiary speculations do not appear, 
according to Hr lturn>\Yes, to occasion insanity so .fre¬ 
quently an unexpected or iinmt'nse wealili and consequent 
joy. in the si a months ])recedifig the numerous failure*! 
(or the panic) of <i. there were fewer returns to the 
commissioners for licensing mad-houses of insane persons 
in the Lottdon di<trict, than in any corresponding period 
for many years before. 

In madness, the memory is more impaired than is gene¬ 
rally suspected. Lunatics recognise readily t but that 
appears to be the on/y of their memory iiuiinpaired. 


P 


Itr.LlUIOUS MADNKKS, 

AiroNo the moral causes of intellectual derangement 
Religion has been enumeratetl, mainly Irecansc so many 
in.sane |)cr-ons. have biHjn possessed by religious hailuci- 
iiaihms. Excited lo excess, every emotion and passion is 
cap.ablc of bringing on madness: if so, religion, calculated 
as are its tremendous considerations to intiuence our 
feelings, may well be supposed, by possibility, to be a cause 
of insanity. Rut still, though the hallucination l)e a re¬ 
ligious one, the real source of iitsanily may he the very 
rovei^c of religion ; and thus the religious hallucination 
itself rather be the elTcct than the cause of iiisauity. 
Generally, those who go mad through religion, as it is 
called, are people of susceptible temperam* nt, or very 
weak heads. It is quite idle to impute the effects, as most 
people do, to the mysticism of the tenets inculcated, or to 
the intenscuess with which abstract theology is cultivatcil; 
or to the subject of religion beii g impresscHl too anlcntly 


on persons too young, or too much utiinformcd to com 


prehend it. It is obviously much more to the purpose to 
look to the condition in whicli the perceptive reasoning 
powers actually were, before religion appeared to bring on 
derangement Dr. Burrowt‘sa great experience goes to 
show that the effect springs immediately from some per¬ 
version of religion, or ihe discussion and adoption of novel 
and extravagant doctrines, at a iuncture when the uuder- 
stamling, from other causes, is already Kimken. Nor «loesho 

recollect one itistance of ins iuii\, arising apparently from a 

religious source, where the party had been tin^ftxiurhed 
about opinions. It appeared to him always to originate 
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POPULAR ERRORS, 



anil Tarious occupations of the miiul in forwanling this 
object ircrc sufficient entirely to superse<!e all sense of his 
forrocr malady, which from that time never reiurnetl. 

iiYnnopiioDiA. 

It is an Error to imagine that a mad ilog avoids the 
water; for he will both drink it and swim in it as usual, 
and wiihout presenting any of tliat horror of it which 
characterises Hydrophobia in man. 

NATITIK OK SLEUP. 

It is not uncommon to hear persons attribute the sleep¬ 
ing of •• guilty creatures ’ to hardness of heart, or rcck- 
K^ncss. This is an Error, referable to ignorance of 
the nature of sleep, and of tht fact ** that all degrees of 
excitement in the parts of the brain and spinal marrow, 
aissociated with the nerves of the sensitive system, are fol¬ 
lowed by proportional exhaustion. The only limit to this 
law is the capability of bearing in those parts. Exhausted 
by mental excitement, the criminal is often awakcnetl for 
his execution ; and the soldier, both by mental and bodily 
excitement, sleeps by the roaring cannon*.’’ 


SLEEPING WITH THE KVKJ* OPEN*. 

There are some persons who Sleep with their Eyca 
Open; and a man may stand before another man in such 
a situation, with a liglucd candle in his hand, so that 
the image of that person who has the light may be vividly 
depicted on the re:ina of the sleeping man ; but dcNrs he 
see—is he sensible of it ? No I This has been magnified 
into a wonder; whereas it only proves what J)r. liarwin 
long since assertetl—that sensation docs not depend upon 
impr ssions ma«le upon the nerves, but upon actions ex¬ 
cited in them. Arouse the slumberer; awake him that 
sleepeth; bring but the natural excitement into his nerves 
and muscles, and he would exclaim : “ God bless me 1 
liow came you licre at this time of nightt 


PREVENTIO.V OF SLEEP. 


Trying to get to Sleep,*’ cr great anxiety to bring on 

preventive; the disengagement of 
any strong emotion, or urgent train of 
thouglit, being the most ncetlEul eoadiiion for attaining 


sleep, is more or less its 
the mind from 
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<*i0 

Rlcr|». 'ri»U nnxipfy or <1rfelro fo »lrpp. h» h inoiifftl ilin- 

qiilet, will otily fold to iho cofp(»ro«) dlMpiipt wliioli hn?5 
produced it ; iho rnniionfl of iho ridod tniiAt 1)0 m (jHlo^root 

liH l)toM« of the iH)dy ; and ilto wit). itifOrad of* ooininandittM 
or liiforforlii^. fnuwl t)an(p)dly rr^lafi iiRolf to llie j^tnoriil 

ihtoTitiofii 'riio variona ardtirpH of'ihoufdd Rod inoinory 

iiRod for flic? purtumo ofuni fall from tlda pmiiro WIioii 
( hoy ftopppod It. iVppndfl riilipr on llic? pxhaiiMioo boiri^^ 
more cofoploto, or llio mind Ixdiif^ rapidly oarrlod from 
fitio objrrt to aonilior j a dranitory ataio of tlii*; kirid, with* 
out omoiiori, bring ai*parcntly one? of llir rotidltiorta irioat 
fftvoundilo fo tbr rfroci drairrd. 'Hir rb ae drprmb nco 
of alrrp on tlir atato of tlir nlltnriifary ramd rnnkra it pro- 
baido that evil ia ofirri inrnrrrd by giving purgativra 
baiiltualiy at bod-tiinr. 'Dir riiatom la n rornmoo onr} 
and not Iraat ao In dyaprptlo ra^ra. Yrt, brrr raprr Inlly, 
rvrrytblng onglit to l)r avoldrd wbirb by irritaiion nitj 
diatiirli tbr annndnraa of irnt a rotiartjtirnrr ofirn lnrvit« 
rtblr of tin? arlloti on tbr mroiliranrs wbicli aprrlrnt mo- 
tllrlnra produrr. Advanlagr may br gainrd in aiirli caaca, 
by cbariglntf tbr tiinr of naing tbrar rrmcrlica, wbrro thry 
cannot bo (liaprnard wlih altogrtlirr*.'* 


aooNM at«nt:r« 



MOM NINO 1)11 toA Ufa. 

^i'liaold notlonof the" S' mnht irm** of approarbiitgday 
Morning drran)H rorncinn’/* ia interpreted i)y the liy- 
aical alftteof alecp being ibi'n leaa perfect*# trainaof tliongfit 
ant'graferl follow more i»early the conrao of waUng nsao- 
ciationa; and (lie metnory retaiiia (licirii wliilo onrlior 
and more cotifiiaed dr< aina are wholly loal to llio mind* 


TiiAona oi' fmaiAMa* 

Vpttnnt^n are frerpiently at a leaa to aeeontit for tlio 
rrerjition of certain impfCK^Iotia, wlileli are commonly a 
rourco of crroncona Judgment# l>r* Mollainl obRcrvral 

• fif. iiMtiMtifru Mpatcftt Notes, 

t Clill. trartn, ht Itm 
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i^oruLAH Eirnona. 

Thero are few wlm havo not occasionally felt certain 

va};ue ami fleeting iinprcs inns of a |wst «tale of mimi, of 
which Uto recollection cannot» by any eflnrt» take a Ann 
hohh or atta. h them to any distinct )K)int« of time or 
jdace—aomelhing which docs not link itself to any part 
of li'O, yet is felt to belong to the identity of the being. 
These aro not improbably the shatles of former dreams; 
the consciousness, ftom some cnsual asKociation* wandering 
back into that strange world of thoughts and fet'lings in 
which it has existtsl during some antecedent time of 
sleep, without memory of it at iho momeuh oi* tn the 
interval since*.** 

OArah:it of tuancr. 




8LKI2F-WALKING. 

It is from remembering the action of a dream as long 
as the dream lasts, that Somnambulists generally meet 
with no accideiit in ascending to perilous situations during 
their sleep. The surroumling localities are so correctly 
presented to the mind, that the person ascends with safety 
to the roofs of houses, or crosses torrents and bridges, 
which, during the waking state, he would be afraid to do— 
the passion of fear being destroyetl by sleep. Tlio peril¬ 
ous situations of somnambulistH have formed the wonder 
and admiration of gating multitudes; and the mind of the 
vulgar has l>een impressed with the importance of leaving 
the sleep-wanderer to his own guidance, where a mistake 
in his footing of the twentieth part of an liio would have 
plunged him into eternity. 

* Medical Notca. \ Medical Notes. 
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niit.rp bP Autj^ 
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''Ifn* r^'Wly ; rrm^flnn of ro^fdrntffrri nrohnn 
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frf ffrnff ft>T ooiy n toftnllor pr»rfinT» i^ rf7|iilrc7l; tho rnf{*l- 
l^^t in n^'fiv^ tho ctfrftftronl noon^n lo^n fiv(dy ; nod 
hf ftoc, tiffrof^h tfiore in fnr rottro wfftkof^nn fhafr ifi earlier 
IlfV in n proportinnafn /if'fnarFfI for txertioOf finfl 

hefrcc n fnr ntonller nt‘Con*<i(y fnr slH*p f /’ 

A fin I ft AO r Hfff/otJt, 

(jArf: itOorn of Afyntmot f^tiidion. In anrnf* inafanf'na, 
nro o(*t nttondod with ^n(dt fnti^oo ift p^TF^rally irnfl^in^fl. 

I fto ffdod fnrty bf* lr>f(7i^<*ly Hiff‘Cff*<l fn p<7?irliflf 

nlrjf’Cf of ntody ; nml fin* (•fFf‘r^y of tfio will In f'frfnf*?^^ in 

flria otno, n liko ntirroiJon fn fin* sff rfflmf frf ft fro4t Or prn- 

trnotofl tiflo nf flf*fT«?nrif!l ptnvnr ; an fhaf fhn nafrni OX* 
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nfif*fFfly flial»nlft*vnfl, fn ipjiorntioo nf fhn fFafffrn (4 

no?nlj. Whaf ia ooo^ooody f’nllfnl flf‘/ffli f'nti.a afa In ifit* 
(*'<(ittotiort of (ho nt^onorinl ffffKfmna nfFly; fnr fin* fierV(»u» 

♦ Mr. f/nfFy<»fFiff f'nrf;'*r, f fn. tlfjnfif'r. j: tfr. 
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and muscular functiont may still, for a time, sur%*ivc; 
although, in conscc^uencc of tlie failure of resjiiration, they 
also speedily terminate. Sensorial death is thus distin 
guish^ from what constitutes actual death,^—that is, the 
cessation of all the functions, and which occurs at a later 

pericMl. 

The decline and cessation of the sensorial juiwcrs are 
exceetlingly analogous to the approach and occurrence of 
sleep,’ the only difference being, that tlie former is an 
irrevocable failure of those jiowers, while the latter admits 
of their being resumeil, with renovated vigour, by the 
continued action of the vital |K)wers. 

This analogy of sleep to deatli reminds one of a btw. 
tiful aphorism by an old writer, ^*^ir Thomas Browne : 
** Sleep is death's younger brother, and so like him, that I 

” Natural 


never dare trust him without my prayers 
death, or death from old age, is, indeed, only the last 
sleep. 


Tin: FKAR OP nUATII. 

PaopE:asoH Hope land observes, in his work on Longe¬ 
vity, tiiat many fear death less than the operation of 
dying. People form the most singular conception of the 
last struggle, tlie separation of tiic soul from the body, and 
the like. But this is all void of foundation. No man 
certainly ever felt what detiih is; and as insensibly as we 
enter into life, ec|ually insensibly do we leave it. The 
beginning and the end are here unital. My proofs are 
as follow: First, man can have no seiRation of dying; 
for, to die, means nothing more than to lose tlie vital 
power; and it is the vital power which is the medium of 
communication between the soul and body. In proportion 
as the vital power decreases, we lose tlie power of sensa¬ 
tion and of consciousness; and we cannot lose life without 
at the same time, or rather before, losing our vital sensa¬ 
tion. which requires the assistance of the tenderest organs. 
We are taught also by experience, that all those whoever 
passed through the first stage of death, and were again 
Drought to life, unardmously asserted that they felt nothing 
of dying, but sunk at once into a state of insensibility. 

** J.et us not be led into a mistake by the convulsive 

throbs, the rattling in the throat, and the apparent pongs 
of death, which are exhibited by many persons when in a 
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“tiik nui/'ottn 

Tiin brlghteuitJi^ up of the luliul previously to dissolu¬ 
tion, or, to use the c/urifoou expression, ‘Mhe IJj^htness 
before i)ettt|j*,*' has led U) a notion that dying peoj^Ie are 
favoured beyond others with a spiritualised conception of 

things not only relating U) ttnie, but likewise to eternity; 
or, in other words, that they have visions of angelic consolv* 
tion. This lighting up of the mind is stau^d by Mr 
Madden to amount to nothing more than a pleasurably 
excited condition of the mental fatMjhies, following perhaps 
a Btate of previous torj>or, and continuing a few hours, or 
oftentimes moments, before dissoluliom 'fhis rousing up 
of the mind is, jirohuhly, produced hy thestimulus of dark 
venous blood circulating through the arterial vessels of the 
brain, in conserjnence or the imperfect oxygenation of the 
bliiod in the Jungs, wlu/se delicate air cells Ireoune impelled 
by the deprrsition of mucus on the surface, which there is 
not sufficient energy in the alisorhents to remove; and 
hence arises the rattling in the throat which commonly 
precedes death/' 


WA'lUIin OP DPATII. 

)Ih, Fill rue, In an elaUirate paper read liefore the floyal 
Society, on the Nature of Doth, has mlduced matiy facta 
and arguments to strip a change which all must undergo 
of the groundless terrors with which, we have reatMin to 
believe, the timid and fancil'ul have clotlied it 

**'I’he approach of death, 'says Dr, Fhilip, If we arc 
aware of it, must always he more or less impressive, riot 
only because we are about to undergoan unknown change^ 
but are leaving ail that has hitherto interested and lioea 

♦ fiUaktipefiFii oslitt It tt)« UatUiilng ?*' 

** How oft wh^ men me nt the point of fUntli 
Mavs tlx^y Ikud merry, whieb their keeime call 
A lixtitains before death/' 
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grateful to us. Even here, however, for the most part, 
the laws of nature are merciful. Most diseases of con¬ 
tinuance. (for we shall tint] there are some exceptions,) not 
only gradually impair our sensibility, but alter our tastes. 
They not only render us less sensible to all impressions, 
but less capable of enjoying .ia far as we arc still sensible 
to them. The sight of a feast to a man who has lost his 
ap^>etite is disgustful ; and a similar change takes place, in 
a greater or less degree, with respect to all other means of 
enjoyment. 

“These circumstances constitute a great part of the 
difference of our feelings with respect to what, in common 
language, is called a violent and a natural death. In the 
latter, as far as sensibility is imjmired, we are more 4ir less 
in the state of old age; and, in udiiition to this change, 
our tastes are perverted. By tht'se means, the relish for 
life is, in a great degree, destroyed before we lose it. 
Thus, in disease, the most timid often meet death with 
composure; and sometimes, as 1 have repeatedly witnessed, 
with pleasure. 1 have even known the information that 
tlie clanger was passed received only with expressions of 
r^et.” 


BUFFERINGS OP THE DEATIl-lJED. 

The circumstance which has mven rise to our notions 
respecting the Sufferings of our last moments is, that in 
certain diseases there is a convulsive action of the muscles 
at the time at which the sensibility is cxtinguishetl. 
But these are not acts of volition. The laws of our nature 
tell us that they are not the effects of suffering; and vve 
never see in the patient any indication that he suffers. 
Were they indications of a struggle of feeling, necessarily 
cronnected with the last act of d)ing, as has been supposed, 
they would be a constant symptom ; whereas, they only 
occur under certain circumstances of tlie constitution or 
the disease. One of the least painful of violent deaths is 
that from loss of WoikI ; yet here this struggle very 
uniformly attends the last act of dying, according to ll^e 
common acceptation of the term ; and it is evident that 
here the sensibility, in conse(p*cnce of the fnlurc of circu¬ 
lation, is almost extinguisheil before this involuntary 
action of the muscles takes place. The struggles. 
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Vi w j^monH who havtj not jMh[iii#o<i4 a liMJoao |>ody 
(»rro^^ii )^y IJ^IOMliitf iuivii a tuirrtci of the ioo<io In 


u lUlV 

focttt i 


ii Mohlcio tt^riMioatioo of lifo. Tiie 

cufUrnkit 



wfodl llo.* bUojiti tf 

vUihlo ^jtcoatiooiy lo iloti fraino aititni a 

U) Mio onlioary lavaoea wimt i» itrnwd ditt^aae, Tho 
maohioL'ry of tho iaoly appi^aia nearly fmftct and un^ 
ucHtlfiid, und ytit, io none of tlio looluio/liooua thrnm of 
di^ath ia (ho livio{^ ^oiooi^ilo ao auioioarily aooihila(o4. 



OMJisurAix tt(ON« 01/ in<4'Uh 

Tufi ccHmtion of jmlsaiioo in tho heart and the artJsrieM, 

uytt coiooionly thouf^ht to t/o 



hod 



and c/ddnei»a of 
ceriain of Ueath ; (oit ihe rofccarehea of echioee have 
^ifoved them to ho vory fallaoioos, A more oortaiii fci^/n 
la tho feOfei^eobioo of roe^^iratioo, for It cannot \m cominooij 
many ndnotea withoot acioal death anjiervening i wiiereaa 
the action of the heart and arreriea may he feoi()ended for 

1 l carried on, flow- 


a conajilerahle tioie, if reb|nj alion he all 
over <da>eore)y, and yet (heae orgfma he again awakened to 
^'tivity. 'file rtrat ol^ect, therefore; in anpfioi^ed death, 
ia m ajscertain wheilnr retjjiratjon alill c/mtinnea. 'fhia 
can, in many iobtancLa, he percejvc/l iiy l>ariog il»e thorair 
and aitdomen; bito-e it ia imjo^febihle for breathing U) he 
carried ott for many fceamda withont the iniinence of the 
reb|dramry imibcleb, the cdeet of the action of which ia to 
elevate the rihb and dejoea.^ the diajdnagtti, m aa to |ntfeh 
forward lltcbtermnn, and caobe a momentary bwellittg of 
c ahdi)omn. It ia of great inigortanee to ihe yonn 




l^raetltloner lo acetibO^m lOb eye to jodge accoralely o 
thcbo roovententb, aa the ordinary methoJa ofo|)|dyinga 
mirror to the tooutln or a downy fcailter near it, are hodi 
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liable to error. If the mirror be warmer than the expired 
breath, no sign can be obtained by it, because the breath 
is not condensed upon it; or, tJie insensible perspiration 
from the hand of him who holds it may sully its surface; 
whilst “ the light and weightless down,” if confided in, 
will delude more than the prince, who is thus desciibed as 
liaving been deceivetl by it, when carrying off‘ the crown 
from the pillow of his royal father: 

** Ry )ii« of breath, 

Titcre lies n downy fenther, which vtint not: 
liid he rt*«{>ire, (hat light and weightier down 
Perchance iiiiut inovc.'* 

Another symptom, the opacity and want of lustre in the 
eyu. is equally fallacious; even Uie thin slimy membrane 
whicli covers the cornea in the eye of the dead, which 
breaks in pieces when touched, and is easily removed from 
the cornea by wiping, sometimes is formed many hours 
before death has occurred. In several instances, also, tliis 
appearance does not present itself even after death; as, 
for instance, in cases of poisoning by hydrocyanic acid, in 
which the eye retains all its lustre for hours after death ; 
and the iris even contracts when approached by a bright 
light. This sign, therefore, when taken alone, is of no 
value. 

The state of collapse, which is one of the symptoms of 
cholera asphyxia, has demonstrated how little is tne value 
of coldncn of the body as a sign of death. In tliat singular 
disease, the coklnt'ss which accompanies the state of 
collapse is that of ice. a ml during it no pulsation can be 
iK^rceived, even at the heart; yet the persrm lives and 
ureathes, and frequently recovers. Drowneil persons also, 
in w'hom animation is only suspended, and who may be 
recalleil to life, are always cold ; whereas iu some diseases, 
apoplexy for example, a certain degree of warmth is per¬ 
ceived lor many hours. 

Paleness and lividiiy of countenance always accompany 
the above state of collapse; the body even becomes blue: 
this sign, therefore, which is usually set ilown ns one indi¬ 
cating death, is of less value than an^ others. Cases, on 
the other hand, have occurred in which the countenance 
nas remained unchanged a considerable time after death ; 
and in some instances, as Dr. Paris has remarked, “ its 
colour and complexion have Rol only been preserved, but 
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evf fj hertened «s If the ufrlflt, fteorrjlng the blow whicfi 
fif vererl it from mortnlity, lift/l left tire Rfnile it rniserl iipnri 
(he nK/vele<59 features} or, as Shakspeare v/otihl express it, 

Prfflllrfff, ft# ^f•rne• fly fifid fhidcti slfmit«*f j 

fTi'rt ft# Ir^'ftfri'ft (Inrf, Intt/fhcd Hi/* 

Vrow these. an»l other olejervatrofiR, hy (he same writef, 
hr* A. T. 'rinifosmi, it is evlderrt, tirat (liere are no certain 

signs iliat a person is troly rlea#!, except the total cessatK/rt 
of respiratiort, arnl the ctnnroencifrg pntrefaction of the 

hotly* 

UKAtfl nOT PAW, 

fJpAtti anil P/rln are irrseparahle In most men's fnlnilsl 
yet, In a recent comfnrrnication to the Iloyal Society, 
rhillp stateil, that ileatfr, nniler Its variorrs forms, t^rhether 
arl.sing from olil age, excessive stimnlants proilticing ex¬ 
haustion ilehilitating causes tlrat weaken vital actlort,fnjttry 
Of ilisea«e of vifal organs, is always preceileil hy a h^ss of 
setisihllity. so that the precise acfi oi we properly call ileath, 
IS one tmattef»<leil with pain '/’his Is proven hy the ex¬ 
perience of those who have hcv^n recovereil after stthmer- 
sion or strangnlation; for they all agree that no pain Wa.a 
felt when (he vital actions were strspenileil, Init (hat acute 
pain atternleil tireir first sensatiofjs of returnirrg life* Death, 
then, is simply (he loss of scnsihility. This reminils one 
of (he saying of Arcesilarrs, that l/eath, of all estimated 
evils, is the only one whose presence never Incommodeil 
anylioily, anil which o/rly caused concern during Ha ah- 
ttence."' 


la rtm ppah op ftpArtt uArufixr/ to ^iah? 

Thf- nrta wf^rMtv liff*, 

• ■ 

Ttml ftfA. pf'Tfffff. ftfT/t Imprimntnetjt 

fhn hty /m orUtirc. H rt pftfftrt}'*© 

T(f irtfftl wc ffftr frf fifjftth/* 

iVIftwr goofi and great men. In their lives and writings, 
liave lahonred to prove that the I'eaf of /teath is not natural 
to man. In no modern writings, however, have we seen 
this interesting iniffiiry more eloipiently treated than in the 
following passage in Dr f>r/uthey*s f V/oyioV.Surely 
to the siifcere believer, death would be an olrjeci of desire 
Instead of ilrearl, were it not for those ties -thiwe heart¬ 
strings—hy which we are attached to life, hi or indeed da 
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I believe that it is natural to fear death, however generally 

it may be thought so. From niy own feelings, I have little 
right to judge; for, although haMtually mindful that the 
hour Cometh, and even now may be. it has never appeared 
actually near enough to make me duly apprehend its effect 
upon myself. But from what I have observed, and what 
I ha%’e heard those persons say whose professions lead them 
to the dying, I am induced to infer that the fear of deatli 
is not common, and ihat where it exists, it proceetls rather 
from a diseased and enfeebled mind, than from any princi¬ 
ple in our natura” 


CAUSES OF DROWNIKO. 

Dn. Arkott, in his popular EUmenU of Phytics, state* 
the following reasons why, in ordinary accidents, so many 
persons are drowned who might easily be saved: — 

1. 'I heir believing that the body is heavier than water, 
and therefore that continued exertion is necessary to keep 
them swimming; and hence their generally assuming the 
position of a swimmer, in which tne face is downwards, 
and the whole head has to be kept out of water to allow of 
breathing. Now, as a man cannot retain this position 
without continued exertion, he is soon exhausted, even if 
a sw'immer; and if not, the unskilful attempt will scarcely 
secure for him even a few respirations. The body raised 
for a moment by exertion above the natural level, sinks as 
far below it when.the exertion ceases; and the plunge, by 
appearing the commencement of a permanent sinking, 
terrifies the unpractised individual, and renders him an 
easier victim to his fate. 

2. From a fear that water by entering the ears may 
drown, as if it entered by the nose or mouth, a wasteful 
exertion of strength is made lo prevent it; the truth being, 
however, that it can only fill the outer car, or as far as 
the membrane of the drum, and is therefore of no consc 
qiience. Every diver and swimmer has his ears filled with 
w’ater, and witn impunity. 

Persons unaccustomed to the water and in danger 
of being drowned, generally attempt in their struggle to 
keep their hands above the surface, from feeling as if 
their hands were tied while held below; but this act i* 
most hurtful, because any part of the Iwdy kept out of 
^le water in addition to the face, which must be out 
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requires nn cfR^rt to support it, winch the individual is 
supposed at the lime incompetent to afford. 

4. The not hnvitif? reflected that when a log of wood or 
A huinun body is fluatitig upright, with a sinail portion 
above the surface, in rough wouthcr, ns at sen, every wave 
in passing must cover the head for a little time, hut will 
again leave it projecting in the interval. Tiio practised 
swimmer chooses this interval for breathing. 

6. Not knowing the importance of keeping the chest ar. 
full of air ns possinle, the doing which has nearly the same 
effect ns tying a bladder of air to the neek, and without 
other effort will cause nearly the whole head to remain 
above the water. If the cliest ho oneo emptied, vvltilo 
from the face being under water tliu person cannot inhale 
again, the body remains specifically ncavier than water, 
and will sink. 



niKTr.rios. 

Muoti more Importance is attached to medical catitions 
about the use of food than they merit; for ** Dietetics 
imist become a niueh more exact brancli of knowledge 
before we can bo justified hi opposing its maxims to tne 
iiaturnl atid repeated suggc'silons of the stomach, in a state 
either of lieahli or disease*,” 


OOUIlAfANniSAI Ainu KPiet/ltfSM. 

Laov IJuissiNoroN notes: ‘M^et me efface the last 

and no falsely 


hirlonsly 
liom it ti 


takes its name 


term, Epicurism, which is so In, 

af)plied to tlio philosopher from w 
and let me not confound Ids reflnetl moral system with 
the indulgence In seiisuril onjoyineiitn <tf those professing 
them:4clves Epicureans. I have never, without indigna¬ 
tion, heard tne term applied, since 1 rend Jlrowiie*s Jn* 
(/itirkt into Vuf^or aud Common tort, and yet 1 was 

♦ Or. Ifiainnirn MvtUiml Noti^ 
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about to use it in this injurious sense; so prone are we to 
continue in errors we have once believeil. But how manv 
of our opinions are founded on equally erroneous premises ” 

KOUniSllUENT IN FOOR. 

The wholesome or unwholesome character of any 
Aliment depends, in a great measure, on the state of the 
digestive organs, in any given case. Sometimes, a parti¬ 
cular kind of foot! is calltti wholesome, because it prociucetl 
a beneficial effect of a particular character on the system 
of an individual. In this case, however, it is to be con¬ 
sidered as a medicine, and can be called wholesome oidv 
for those whose systems arc in the same condition. Very 
often a simple aliment is made indigestible by artificial 
cookery. Aliments abounding in fat are unwholesome, 
because fat resists the operation of the gastric juice. The 
addition of too much spice makes many an innocent 
aliment injurious, because spices resist the action of the 
di^tive organs, and produce an irritation of particular 
parts of iht system. 

In any given cife, the digestive power of the individual 
is to be considered, in order to determine whether a par¬ 
ticular aliment is wholesome or not. In general, wc can 
only say that aliment is healthy whicli is easily stduhle, 
and is suited to the power of digestion of the individual ; 
and, in ortler to render the aliment perfect, the nutritious 
parts must be mixeil up with a certain quantity of inno¬ 
cent substance affording no nourishment, to fill iliestomach; 
because there is no doubt that many persons injure their 
health by taking too much nutritious food. In this case, 
llie nutritious parts, which cannot be dissolved, act pre¬ 
cisely like food which is, in itself, indigestible. 

It is a very mistaken idea that the nourishment in food 
is according to the quantity: a person may eat a great 
deal of some articles, and receive very little nourishment 
from them. The quantity of nourishment depends 
greatly on the aromatic flavour contained in food; and 
whatever is insipid to the taste is of lilUe service to the 
stomach. Now, the difference between gootl cookery and 
bad cookery lies principally in Uie development of the 
flavour of our food; articles properly cooKcd yield the 
whole of it: by good cookery wc make the most of every¬ 
thing—by bad cookery, the least. 
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ANIMAh «», Vmim’AHM4 Vimu 


A MniiT t'rront'onn \{\m\ httn piwnll^tl v^grtnllng wm 

orAnluirtI l'\)o4, wliloli \n\n hvtn\ counld^iril h« iht? bo>it 
euUMrd to uomIpi' lojoiklrol ntol iHnirrt^oimsx ’rhi« 

in ilUju’oviMi bv obHorvtuloo, ’I'lio lolirmblo tool thoM 
InlmbiihiUtt of nto ilu'i’o Koro|»o wml A^h nro mo«rkttblo 
for ibolr loorul nml ob\>iortl <loiillity,ttlilioogh thoy ohiody 
llvo 00 dull or rwNV j wliovino* tho tohlotio HiHOch m\l\ 


Irliih ttro roittthdy nor >vottkor timo tholr Uogli»»li iioioli 


luoo'ii, iluumh tho foroooM'ooHOo^o hwi lliilo o^onb 

A T ^ A 


Tho 


htroitgth tool agility of thotiognioa U woll known, and tho 
Booth Boa l»«lnioloia oan vio itt luolily o\orolaoa with our 

holiovo that at tlio 
Homan powor, tho 
arniioH lolnoljmlly anh^Utotl ttpott hroad, vogotahloa, atnl 


atontoht woamon, Wo havo loaaon 
moat gloiiona porhnia of (hoolatt 



IVnIta 


4r 



(‘ontrary to tho gotmral opinion, anltnal food, if of a 
ntlhl tinalitv, ia moio tllgostlnlo than vogotahlo, attd aollcla 

too moro Jigoatlhlo thatt tlnlda, Agaht, animal ft)U(l 
oaaior of digoiilimt attd tnoro nntritiona than tlah ; hut it la 
aUo nnno lioatlng. Although aalt ho att aHhialant to 

tllgotttlon, yot aahotl ntoat, na ham, hacott, Itung hoof, ami 


almilar aiiloloa, aro vory (ttdlgoatlhlo. 


ritw i'‘ONnNn«a or* amu uNumaM onoonu nm animai, 

r'ot»t» 

AMooNTa ahnoat to a National terror, BIr I'ranota Hoad 

rolatoa, lit hla liMlr» J)vm (*/' Aamaiti 

“U'wo (tormait lallora had boon ohoorfitlly oatitig a vogo» 
tahio dinitor aodooa tho Italian who llvoa on maroatonl i 
- ao dooa tho Itlah lahotnor who llvoa on gotatooa i -m 
tin tho I'Vonoh goaaattta who oat llitio httt hi'oatl; an do 
tho tttllliona whti Hohilai itt Imlla tnt vioo-•ht AlVioa on 
ilatoa-itt tho Botith’Boa lalatttia atnl W'oat Indtoa ott tho 
hioathtroo anti ott yantav In faot, only a vory amall pro- 
pottlott of tho Inhahltanta of thla glolto aro oavttlvorotta: 
yot, In ICnglantI, wo aro aoaoottatttitiod t»» thogtntty luxury 
of tttoat, that It U tmw alntt>at lookul ttpon aa a noooaaltv ,* 
ami though onr pottr, wo mtt^t all oonlVaa, gonorally 
apoaklng, aro rollgluualy patloitt, yot aoaoon aa thondthifo 

♦ IM', AUlMiwt. 
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dssses arc dri%*en from aiumal to vegetable diet, they car- 
nivorous'y boili believe and argue that they arc in the 
world remarkable objects of distress—that their country 
is in distress—that‘tilings cannot last;’—in short, 
pointing to an artificia! scale of luxury, which they them¬ 
selves ha'e hung up in their own minds, or rather in their 
stomachs, they persist that vegetable diet is low diet—that 
being without roa^t-beef is lining below zero, and that 
inolares, or teeth for grinding the roots and fruits of the 
earth, must have been given to mankind in general, and 
to die English nation in particular—by mistake.” 


nrLE OP eatiko. 

“To cat a little and often,** is a rule frequently followed, 
because it is in accordance with our feelings; but it is a 
very bad rule, and fraught with infinite mischief. Before 
the food is half digesteil, the irritable nerves of the upper 
part of the stomach will produce a sensation of craving; 
and, it is sufficiently evident that to satisfy this craving by 
taking food, is only to obtain a temporary relief, ami not 
always even that, at the expense of subsequent suffering. 
There can be no wisdom in putting more food into the 
stomach than it can po^ibly digest; and, as all regularity 
is most conducive to liealih, it is better that the food sliould 
be taken at stated periods *. 


FALSE APPETITE. 

A FALSE appetite, a craving tliat does not arise from the 
demands of nralth, hut frum the morbid piquancy of the 
juices in the stomach, is a stare in which more is taken 
than can be digested—the focnl being ilevourcd rather than 
eaten. 

This condition of the stomach has letl to the notion that 
the parties have had to feet! another animal besides them¬ 
selves ; and the uneilucated do not hesitate to believe 
that a large worm, and even a wolf, are occasionally inha¬ 
bitants of that viscusf. 


♦ >lr. Kk hiirdtf, on Nervous Disorders. 

t In India is found « plant, ft speck's of licllebore, (not th© belWbor© 
©f the dru{:]0«ts.) a portion of which bcin^ taken tne^itcinally by persona 
•o ailiicted with d}'spepd:% &a to reject all food, will ^u»o the nppclito 
to return. Tbia plant is called by the natlvei, ** the Indiaa'a Root.** 
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IMAOINAUY TIlIRSTr 

Tiir (levelojmieiu of a certain inorhltl feelln^j is often 
mistaken for Tliirst, to which It has a great analogy, 8ucli 
is caused by the vicious haliit of frequently drinking, and 
the desire of tasting some liquids, as hrandyf wfne^ Ike, 

Notliing produces thirst so much as ouenching it, or 
grows more readily into habit than drinking. 

WAiuiTif ^*itoM spmim 

In hard winters, the lower classes, having no fire at 
home, go to a nuhlic-house and sit there; and many of 
them liclieve inat taking Spirits internally warms them, 
and answers the same nurpose as going to a fire: they 
think it a question, which of the two ways will warm them 
best, not deeming it more injurious to health to warm them 
in the one way or the other. 'J’he want of fuel is partis 
cularly fell, and it is known that disease prevails toamuch 
greater extent when the winter Is severe ; from that cause 
persons drink more, and sufier more in various ways*. 

“ Til 14 illl.lOl/S.'* 

TiinaK is a popular notion that ♦'butler is hUhtm'* 
which means, that it increases the secretion of bile to an 
inconvenient degree. This may, probably, he the case 
with some dysneiitics; hut when used lit moderation, 
butter lias certainly not this cll'ect with the inojority of 
persons. 

Tiieie is also a general prejudice against beer in tlie 
case of the bilious and the sedentary; hut it appears 
without foundation. liilious peo|de are such as have weak 
stomachs and Impaired digestion; and those who are seden¬ 
tary are nearly in these resjiects always in a similar state. 
Now, beer does not tend to weaken such stomachs, to 
become acescent (s«iir)or otherwise to disagree with tliem: 
on the contrary, it will he found, in the majority of cases, 
that beer agrees wilh tliem much better than wine, since 
it is far less disposed to ocescenee, belter fitted to act as a 
stomachic, and, therefore, to invigorate both the digestive 
organs and the constitution at large, 

* JCviat nott of Pr Anwtt, heforo (Uo llouso of Commons, ftn tUo 
IluuUti of Towns. 
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ERRORS OP COOKERV. 

In the liaRcl of the skilful Cook, alimentary substances 
almost entirely change their nature, form, consistence, 
odour, taste, colour, composition, Vc.; everything is so 
modified that it is impossible for the most delicate tastes 
to recognise the original substance of certam dishes. The 
useful object of Cookery is to render aliments agreeable to 
the senses, and of easy digestion; but It rarefy ttofu 
here: frequently, with people advanced in civilisation, 
its object is to excite delicate palates or difficult tastes, or 
to please vanity ; then, far from being a useful art, it be- 
coines a real scourge, which occasions a great number of 
diseases, and has frequently brought on premature death*. 

PLAI.V OOOKEUY. 

Tue culinary art engages no small share of attention 
amon^ mankind ; but, unfortunately. Cooks are seldom 
chemists, nor, indeed, do they understand the most simple 
of the chemical principles of their art: hence their labour 
is most frequently employed, not in rendering wholesome 
articles of food more digestible—which is the true object 
of C-ookcry—hut in making unwholesome things palatable, 
foolishly imagining that what is agreeable to the palate 
must be also healthful to the stomach. A greater fallacy 
can scarcely be conceived; for though, by a beauiiful 
arrangement of Providence, what is wholesome is seldom 
di^greeable, the converse is by no means applicable to 
man, since those things w’hich are pleasant to ihc taste are 
not unfrcqucntly very injurious. Animals. indec<l. for 
the most part, avoid instinctively all unwholesome food, 
probably because everything that would lie prejudicial is 
actually distasteful to them ; hut as regards man, the 

choice of articles of nourishment has been left entirely to 
his reasonf. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH COOKERV. 

TuE principies of French and Fnglish Coolery arc bull 
imperfccdy understood, else we think the superiority of 
the former would be more readily acknowleilged. 

In V ranee, most substances are cxposetl through the 
medium of oil or butter to a degree of temperature of at 
least 600® Fahrenlieit, by frying or braizing. They are 

♦ I)r. Hooper. I Dr. ProiiPs Brldg:cwjit<r Treatise. 
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pose until the age at which the system requires solid food. 
Before that time, milk, fadnaceous focHl, and animal broths^ 
afford that kind of sustenance which is at once best suited 
to the digestive organs, and to the nutrition of the system. 
The method of mincing and pounding meat as a substi¬ 
tute for mastication may do very well for the toothless 
octogenarian, whose stomach has been habituated to cmi- 
centraied nutriment; but the digestive organa of a child 
are not adapted to the due prc{)arution of such food, and 
will he disordered by it. Wlien the chiltl has the means 
of masticating, a little animal food may he allowed ; but 
at first, this shoukbhe of the lightest quality, and allowed 
on alternate days only, and even then its effects should he 
%vatched; for all changes in the regimen of (hildreu shouhl 
be gradual. 


PLAIN DINNKUS, 


It is a common opinion, that the simpler the food, the 
more easily it is digested; and that the human stomach 
will more readily dispose of a dinner consisting of a single 
article of food than of two or three, although the quantity 
eaten of the single article exceed that of the two or three 
collectively. Tnat tlds is an Error, though an old, and 
therefore a more inveterate one, is fdiowii as follows ;—\ll 


carnivorous animals, except man, gorge themseivea with 
animal food without any admixture. Nature has provideil 
them with the means of digesting this kind of food in a 
homogeneous state and raw. This is not the case with 
omnivorous man. All the animal, and much of the 



tress. The human stomach digests better with an admix¬ 
ture of meat and bread, or potatoes, than with a mass of 
meat only. Thus, the human stomach requires heteroge¬ 
neity in food. To this may be added, the well-known 
physiological fact, that the chyle produced from vege¬ 
table food is precisely of the same nature as that produced 
from animal food. \Vhatever the stomach can digest, 
Yields chyle with exactly the same chemical properiieo. 
^riiis fact strengthens the argument. If, therefore, an 
admixture of one or two articles be advantageous, there is 
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no physical reason why the addition of any moderate num- 
lier of articles, wholesome and grateful to the palate, should 
not he equally advantageous, provided the stomach be not 
overloaded*. 

SUPPERS UEGOMMEKUKIl. 

SuppKiis are almost universally condemned, as tending 
to produce indigestion and disturb re^t; and, by many 
persona, late dinners have led to the discontinuance of 
eating suppers. Dr. Uullandt, however, considers that 

we deal injuriously with the night by bringing the time 
of dinner so closely upon it. The interval of four or five 
hours between the heaviest meal uf the day, and the time 
of going to bed, is by no means that moat favourable to 
sound rest. The early stage of digealion is passed over, 
during which there is u natural tendency to repose; and 
we seek it at a lime when the system, as respects the 
influence of food, is taking up a more active state—and 
when exercise, rather than the rccniiibeiu posture, is ex¬ 
pedient in forwarding healtliily the latter stages of this 
process. The old inethoil of supper at bed lime, in sequel 
to dinner in Ute middle of the clay, was better in regard 
to the comfort and completeness of rest at night; and the 
habit of goml sleep may often he retrieved by adopting a 
plan of this kind, when every anodyne has failed of effhci.** 

SOUP PROU HONES. 

The extraction of (lelaline for .^*oup from Bones has 
not met with tlm attention it deserves in this country. 
D Arcet’a apparatus is an improvement of Papin's diges¬ 
ter ; by winch rtO0,00t> rations of soup are made in 
Paris, wi ekly, from bones i and it is confidently stated, 
that if the l)Qncs of an ox were put into the digester, and 
the whole of the flesh into any other vessels, the bones 
would yield one lhird more gelatine for soup than the 
whole of the meat; i. e. the proportions of the formet 
would he as three, the latter as two. The fibrine, of 
C()urse, would he eatable and useful: it is uf the soluble 
matter only that account is here taken, I'he refuse of the 
bones, after the gelatine is removed, forms excellent ma¬ 
terials for making animal charcoal|:. 

^ Maffuzino of UomeiUo Eoimoiny. f SltHlical Notes. | Me4lciU Oazetto. 
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TUKTLK *OL'P. 

A BKCfcKT writer remarks:—“the soup niiscalleti *Turtle 
.Soap' is an excellent itoup; but it is not Turtle Soup. 
I admit it to be a rich and ravoury compound^ in which 
same wotce/rux of its godfather may occasionally be found 
Eoating; Init thesuscitating juicot with which the occi¬ 
dental luxury is presented to us, arc extracted from the 
hinder legs of a calf and an ox ; the foundation (or stock) 
is, in fact, compose#! of veal and beef, and a masterly in- 
trofluction of appetising condiments, which are both 
l^alautble and pleasing; but it is no more like the Turtle 
Soup of the eastern hemisphere, than pea-soup, made 
from that delicate vegetable in the spring, is to a nan¬ 
keen • oolou retl mess, concoctcfl in the winter, bcarinjj the 
same name. The truth is, the turtle u too expensive a 
dehcary to warrant such a lavish expenditure of its succu¬ 
lent riaurivhrneni, too precious to waste. In the West 

c'ejfl une auire affaite; the turtle is too plentiful 
to require the meretricious airl of stock and gravy. There 
the whole b consumed for soup, except the cailipee, and 
it b extremely delicious.** 

COPPER i:* SI EAT. 

Tiik culpable neglect of ttic tinning of the insides of 
Copper Saucejians has, as the rcatier may recollect, led to 
many fatal results. It was not, however, susf>ecU.d that 
Copper actually exbts in thf Meat if Me Iff indcfHmdentof the 
I'csseb in which it b cooked. This has Ixren proved by 
recent anaiysb of the ^oups made by the Dutch Company 
in Paris, in an elaborate rc(>ort by .M. Chei.Teul to the 
French Acailemy of Sciences. He found, most unexpcct- 
eiily, that a very appreciable quantity of copper cxbteti in 
a quantity of ?^oup ef|ual to an English quart, the prmluce 
of a jK/und of meat. 1*0 satisfy himself tliat thb was not 
the resmlt of Error, or arising from the vessel in whicli 
the anaiysb was made, M. Chcvreul repeated the experi¬ 
ments in vessels of tin, iron, platinum, porcelain, and 
glaxs ; when copper w'as constantly found to exist in beef, 
real, partridge, ine wliitcs and yolks of eggs. The quan¬ 
tity of meat o}}eratcd upon was always a pound Fnglish, 
which was place#! a quart of water; the time of boiling 
was five hours. Tho common practice of putting the 
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greater, were it not for the abuscfi in the trade, wliicli 
render t!ie supply comparatively scarce, and in most in¬ 
stances exceedingly dear. All fish brought to London is 
sold in Billingsgate Market; and, in consequence of this 
restriction, the salesmen of that market have succeeded in 
establishing what is really equivalent to a monopoly; and 
are, in a great measure, enableii to regulate both the 
suf»ply and the price 

We are inclined to attribute the comparatively small 
consumption of fish to its disagreement with the system. 
Fish, in order to be preservetl fresh for the market, are 
allowed to linger and die, instead of being put to deatli in 
health, as every living thing intended for fiwd ought to 
be: this circumstance very much alters its nature and 
properties as food ; and, probably, is one cause why, with 
some people, fi'ih is said to disagree, by exciting disturbance 
in the alinientarv canal. It is less nutritive than the flesh 



of warm blooded anin\als, and, of course, is less stimulant 
to the circulation. Fish, in proportion to its bulk, may 
be said to be almost all muscle, and it is readily known if 
it be in high perfection, by the layer of curdy matter in- 
terposeil between its flakes. It often happens that those 
parts of the fish, viz., the pulpy, gelatinous, or glutinous, 
which are considered the most delicious, are the most 
indigestible. 


POISONOUS FISH. 

Ai.tiiougr BarM are rcjecteil as a fish not to be eaten, 
they are, by no means, to be despiseil, if spitchcocked 
as eels. The Sea-Bream is also unjustly condemned. 

Skate, if fresh, will eat tough: it cannot be kept too 
long if perfectly sweet. An absurd nrejudice prevails 
wiin many persons against the skate. The female skate is, 
however, more delicious than the male. 

OUT-OF-SKASON FISH. 

Rivku Fish, out of season and unwholesome, are con¬ 
stantly sold and eaten in London, during March, Aprils, 
and May ; from the purchasers being ignorant that the 
above are the fencing or spawning months for jack or pike, 
porch, gudgeon, roach, dace, carp, tench, and all river 
fish, except trout and cels, y et, although there is a pen- 

* Haccullooh. 
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ally tor lakiag, having in jHiase^lon, cvrexnnsing fnr iaie, 

sue!) out nt'*^eason tibhi it daily done in ine metropolis, 
10 I hr great injury of the eon^suiners, and the tlestruetion 
of the hri^dtl of fish, whieh, if not unlawhdly tlesiroyed, 
woultl lid good, wholesome, and plentiful, from June to 
♦he entl of the year 

Mr, S. Uyles, the metlieal olllcer of the Whitechapel 
Union, in his oiilenee liefore the House of C'ommons, 
altrihiiies much of the disease in Spitaltiehla to the poor 
of that district eating a great deal ot coarse l>ad tish; amh 

in reply to a ipiastion whether ftesh hsh is a healthy diet, 

he states it to ha so occasionally, but not eonstautly'. 


rr:w nsii riU Ni> xv sea, 

Paha no A 10 At as the fact may appear, there is no class 

of persons who eat so few Fit^h as sailors ; ami the reasiUi 
is, they seldom ohiaiu them. With die exception of 
dying-h^h, aiul dolphins, and perhaps a very few others 
dsh are not fouiul on the high seas at a great distance 
from land. They alnmnd most along coasts, in straits 
and hays, and are seUlom caught in water more iliau forty 
or dfiy fathoms in depth. 


WIUTE-UAIT, 


Untii lately, W'hiiedudi were considered to be the young 

of the Shad j hut, in an article in the o/oamV.*/ 

. this doctrine is ciunlvated 


No, 





Mr, ^Vilham 


were supposed to Ire, ditl not make their apirearance 


Varrell, F,l»S, who was letl to investigate the suldect by 
olrserving the early appearance (March) of Whiie-haii in 
a dshmoiigeFs shop i and knowing that Shads, which they 

much later (May), he iirtrV up ami nersevereil in a twirse 
of iuvestigatitm, which lasted from March to .\ugust, IS’JS, 
Thespecirtc ilistiuctiou Iretweeu the two tlshes, on which 
he relies as of the greaiesi value, is the difference of their 
anatomical character \ anil especially in their numlrer of 
vertebra, or small bones, extending from the back-lame, 
“ 'i'he number of verlehne in the Sliarl,*' he siaies," of 
whatever siae the specimen may Ire, is invariaUlv lidy^five, 
the number in the W'hite-lrait is nniformlv j 

even in a tlsh of two inches, with the assistance of a lens, 

lliii exact number may be distinctly made out/^ 
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CIICELTY TO SHELL-FISU. 

It lias been sausfactorily proved, by the ex|>crience of 
Mr. Saunders, a respectable London fisilnnoiiger, dial 
driving pegs into llie claws of Lobsters, instead of tying 
them, Ls an act of unnecessary cruelty. The custom of 
boiling Lobsters alive to improve their flavour, is also found 
to be as erroneous as it is cruel. I'lie best meth^u! is 
before boiling, to deprive the Lobster of life by putting it 
into fresh water—the hardest pumjvwater answers best — 
in which the fish will live but a short time. Lobsters 
thus dressed have been declared to be improved rather 
than deteriorated in their quality: the tail v^ill be found 
to lose much of its hardness and indig* stihility; the 
watery taste is equally common to those dressed in tl)C 
usual way, which arises from the fish having been sickly 
and diseased. The prece<Iing observ;ilions apply to Crabs, 
Shrimps, Prawns, \*c- The horrible cruelty of dressing 
Sltell-fish alive is the same as if another fish, which does 
not possess their amphibious property, but soon dies when 
taken out of the water, were to be instantly conveyetl out 
of its native water either into the fl-ying-paii or the 
saucqon. 

Hsh mav be crimpetl nearly as well a few days after 
death a® when alive. A question, however, occurs, why 
the epicure should give the preference to Fish after it has 
parted ivith a considerable portion of its rich and soluble 
parts in boiling water, as in dressing crimped fish ? 

‘‘green oysters." 

A vEav common and very mistaken opinion exists, 
especially among foreigners, that not only the Green 
Oysters from Colchester, but all I'nglish oysters, are 
impregnatetl with < opper, ** which they get fVom feeding 
off copper bankssuch, we believe, would be quite as 
injurious to the animal itself as it could be to us, and the 
fancy can only have arisen from the strong flavour pecu¬ 
liar to this fish. Green Oysters are comparatively little 
esteemetl in the present day. 

Oysters have teen known to produce various accidents; 
and, when they were of a green colour, this peculiarity has 
been generally attributed to the “ copper banks.'’ This is 
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an ohsnrility, the green tinge being aa natural to some 
verietiea of Oyatera aa it ia to a certain fish whose bunea 
ave of venligria hue. 

Some years since, Biipposetl poiaunona Oysters were 
founil adliering to the coppereil hottoin of a ship in the 
Virgin Isles ; hut (he occasional accidents among the men 
that ate them have been referred toother causes. Another 
report, eijually absuxi, was tliat of tlie iUh having g^ra- 
dually quitted the Thames and Medway since coppering 
ships* bottoms has been introiluced. Again, the iilea of 
testaceous niollusca avoiding copper-bottomed vebsels, but 
clinging to those of wood, is equally absurd ; for this 
circumstance is explained by the greater facility with 
which these creatures adhere to wootL 


KATINQ lUlfS01.es, 



observes that ha has seen many cases hut discovered 
notiung to confirm this popular opinion In some in¬ 
stances, only one of a famdy has been affected, while all 
partoi*k of the same Muscles, lie has known exactly the 
same symptoms produced by pork, lobsters and other shell- 
fish, and can attribute (hem to nothing more than a 
disturbed state of indigestion. 

The vulgar opinion ihnt Mnsclea ave rendered unwhole^ 

some by the copper of ships’ bottoms, is (piite untenable. 
It is, however, conjectured, that Muscles hecenne noisonoua 
from disease, particularly of the liver, or from tW intrO' 
(Uiction of poisonous mctluHie into the shell. 

It is extraordinary that Muscles should have a poisonous 
elfect on some persons, at certain times, whilst occasionally 
they may eat them with impunity; and other persona 
will partake of the Muscles which appear so perniciims in 
certain states of the system, without any had efiects, It 
appears to be quite uncertain to wliat this pernicious 
property may be owing; i( has often caused death. See 
Orfila, Moehring, llomleau, Hurrows, and Foilere*. 


^ Mr, n. Qnrner, ; in Thavlonworth'» Magastneof Natural History. 
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PUTRIDITY OP JIEAT. 


Uktil the experiments of the celebrated Italian pliy- 
sician^ Retli, who <Iie«l in 1^51)7, insects \'ere supposetl to 
be engendereil in Putridity, and not by their own si)ecies. 
Tlic correction of this Error first led butchers am! Iioumj- 
keepers to guard meats from flie^ by defending them with 
gauze ojverings. The most imjwrtant of lleiU's experi¬ 
ments was the following:—He put some meat and Hvh 
into a large vessel, covered with very fine gauze, which 
he also put into a large covered with the name gauze, 
that the a*'r might penetrate to the meats while it remainiHl 
free from the intrusion of insects. On thfsc he did not 


a single worm, but fretjueiuly caw tlje little creaturi's 
writhing about on the outer gauze, trying to inuke their 

•idi di - 


wa^ through; and it was w 


lifficuhy that he was unco 


quick enough to prevent two of them from falling on tlie 
meat, for iliey hail got their Ixxlieshalf through the inner 
gauze. He also oWrvetl the flies, attracted by the meat, 
and unable to make iheii way to it, drop their eggs ujioii 
the ^auze; some of them alighting upon it, others hover¬ 
ing in the air during the operation ; and he perceived that 


each left si.K or seven eggs at a time. 


he wished to ascertaiti 


This was the point 


and he had now discovered that 


insects supposed to be engendered by corruption were, in 
reality, propagated by their own species. 

During thecour/iCof lhe^e experiments, Redi ascertainei! 
the curious fact, that when the common day-fly dies, it 
ferves as a nest for its own species equally with any other 
kind of dead flesh. 


CIIAIICOAD A.VD tainted MEAT. 

The common mode of using Charcoal for icrooving the 
taint of .Meat is utterly ineffective. The meat u> be 
rccovereil should be first washeil extremely well several 
times in cold water: it should then be put into a largt* 
quantity of cold water, and several pieces of charcr»ab r&i 
not, should be thrown into the water when it is somewhat 
hot; the boiling must then be continued as long as 
rccj[uisitc. 


LOES OF MEAT IN COOKING. 


That, in whatever way the flesh of animals is prepared 


considerable diminution takes place in 


eight, has 
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appear to have leen bo universallv adopted and so much 
relished as in Great Britain ; and even here the liking is 
but of recent growth. 

An old English poet sings of the slieep: 

Poore hnft. that frir defense of man at Srst created wast, 

s 

And in thy sweUini^ udder burst the iuyee of dainty tast; 

And vith thy Htcce keep otT the cr>M that would our limbs aj^allle. 

And rather with thy lyfe than with lliy death duest us araile.* 

It is somewhat singular that, notwithstanding this seeming 
prqadice against the flesh of the sheep, all writers on diet 
have agreed in describing it as the most valuable of the 
articles of animal food. Pork may be more stimulating; 
beef^ perhaps, more nutriiioufi when the digestive powers 
are strong: but while there is in mutton sufficient nutri¬ 
ment there is also that degree of consistency and readiness 
of assimilation which renders it most congenial to the 
human stomach, most easy of digestion, and most con- 
tributable to health *. 


BANSTBAD MUTTON. 


The village of Banstead, in Surrey, has long been 


celebrated for its sheep with short, thick, close fleece, and 
for Glutton that could delight even a royal epicure. It is 
not, however, only in the story of by-gone days that we 


bear Sir Ricbarci Sutton say how' the king (Cliarles II.) 
loved Banstead Mutton.” i 


Many 


CA 


party goes from Lon 


don to Banstead in the summer; and whether it is that. 


rqoidng in their 




^pc 

turmoil of the city, and delighted with the beauty of the 
scenery around them, they rdish the plainest fare, or that 
the meat of the small South Down, or heatl)>sheep, 
nearly lost in the South Down, retains its wonted flavour, 
the leg of mutton, with its traditional and never-failing 
accompaniment, the cauliflower, is as delicious as it was 
in the days of the ^lerry Monarch t- 


from the smoke and 


liOnKlNG FOWLS. 


It is quite a mistake to suppose that the Dorking breed 
of Fowls have uniformly five toes: in them, the prwluction 
of two hind toes instead of one is merely accidental: and 
double hind claws arc certainly not peculiar to the Fowls 

♦ Bivwtter’B Encyclopipdia; article, •‘Aliment.** 

t V wtiatt, on bheep. 
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bred about Dorking; forfive^oed Fowb aremcntioncrl by 
Ari&totlei in Greece; by Dliny and Golumclla, in Home; 
aitd by Aldrovand, in Italy, hiindredH of year« ago ; tliu 
breed rieing tlien au now reputed gmal laycris. Hut the 
Hoiking fowU are of a larger nhc than the ordinary dung> 
hill fowla, I lie body long, and the egg» large. The colours 
are very variable: about Dorking white i» tnmt pre¬ 
valent, and many esteem a white colour to Ik; no Je«» 
diatinctivo of the genuine breed than the supernumerary 
hind daw. 


IIANTAM COCKH, 


lidOTLii or feathered legs are not exclusively peculiar to 
liantutiis^ axis generally supposed ; so far from thin, that 


Bantam fanciers, with Sir John hi bright at their iieaii, 
prefer those which have cleans bright legs, without any 
vestige of feathers 

It is worthy of remark, that toe real Bantam Cock, that 
is, tlie native Hast Indian species of that name, is not 
diminutive, like the little feathery creatures so called in 
Britain ; but is a very large bird, and often tall eiiougli 
to stand on the floor and peck off' a dining-table. 


STILTON CJILHSK. 

It is usually iidd, that Bdlton Cheese was first made in 
Lincolnshire, in the parislt of Htilton, whence it took iUi 
name: hut, in point of fact, it was originally made in 
Leicestershire, where it comioues to bo prtaiuced iti the 
greatest cpiantity ; and derived ile name from its being 
first brought into notice at an inn on the gri^t north ruatl, 
in the parish of Biilton*. 

noiLlNO KOOM, 

The nourishment contained in ICggshas never vet been 
questioned; hut few |)ersmis are aware bow Kggs lose this 
property in cooking. “I’he yolk of eggs,*' says Dr. 
rlunter, •' either eaten raw or shijhth/ lK)ile<J, is, perhajis, 
the most salutary of all animal substances. It is taken up 
into the body of tiie chick, and is the first food nresenteil 
to it by Nature aftei its departure from the shell. It Isa 
natural soup, and in all jaundice e^ses no food is ec|ual to 
it. ^V'ben tiie gall is eiilier loo weak, or, by any accidental 

* Youstt, on C'ftttlcr. 
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means, is not permitted to flow in sufncient quantity into 
the duodenum, our food, which consists of watery and 
oily parts, cannot form a union so as to become that soft 
and balsamic fluid called chyle Such is the nature of the 
yolk of an eg^, that it is capable of uniting water and 
oil into a uniform substance, thereby making up for the 
deficiency of natural bile. When subinitteii to a long 
continuance of culinary heat, ihv nature nf thee^rgis totally 
changed: SO that, when eggs are medicinally nseil, they 
should be eaten raw, or but very slightly boiled/' 

STRASCURO 1»IF.S. 

These celebrate*! Pies, which are esteemed so great a 
delicacy that they arc often sent as presents to distant 
countries, arc enriched with the di.sease*! livers of geese 
crammed with fat food, deprive*! of drink, kept in an ex¬ 
tremely hot atmosphere, and fastened by the feel to the 
sheh'cs of the fattening cribs. It is, however, a mistake 
to conceive that these pies are wholly made of this arti¬ 
ficial animal substance. 

BLACK GAME. 

Tt is a pretty general opinion, though an erroneous one, 
that Black Game drive away the red grouse: the two spe¬ 
cies require very different kinds of cover, and will never 
interfere. Bluck game have increased greatly in the 
southern counties of Scotland and north of England within 
the last few years*. 


SALT IN BUTTER. 

A SMALL portion of Salt is invariably usetl in making 
what is termed “ fresh butter." with the view of keeping 
it; whereas the butter would keep better without it All 
persons are aware that a sufHcient quantity of salt will 
preserve butter for many months, in which case it comes 
under the denomination of salt butter /’ but, every one 
is not aware that a small quantity of salt induces to putre¬ 
faction in all animal matterf. 

GROWTH OP WHEAT. 

Observation has led to the conviction that much of 
the time required for the Growth of Wheat might be saved 

♦ sir W. Jardlne. t Nimrod 






Tim amwilor niutiilouti (juutiilta of limtul Imvo lieen 
(huUteii; hut llii? rjiitfclluu Imt* haifo ntii tit mal iu Kmuc^, hy 
Mune rtH'umitta into ilm cuiujinr^tUv^J luitriiu^ut 

of vrtriout»<^<nhl<? IVr^^y moi Vamimfiin 

have ttkctfritiitiiffi iftat limutl <u>ulttiut» hO imiiitivo psirta in 
lOO; no uhniiiiinil't I reucli lifcuutt, 0*2 ; iti^ifruuou 

HO ; pt:iii9, iiH ; ti'Otik, Oi ; umi turoifu^, tins moat 

fiqueouti of (til iho vi^j/etHhlt^b lujiftmrtuif inodmi^ only H 

|H/ijfMlb of fotttteriu loo ixHiuub ; mnoiatmd b|/)u;^h 
prodiioii 14 lu iUti aumti qudUilM/; v^liilbt lOU j^ouiuls oi 
\ioiiiUHsa t'ouuiu (iouiulb of tUy bulibtaru^/ it roust 
roeoUtnHtui Uutt tlio solid pans, whou s^>(>ftraherl froui Um? 
tuiutsoua or m</lst pans, ruay ennmln a sioall mimithy of 
OKlrdclivti or U^ttasaa luaiuo, probably ruiftt for four!; 
and ntrtt, ibat tbo saroo sulisiaucis tio not ai?t uniformiy 

on ail sfofuai jis, aod are relatively more or les^s uulrilloua, 
liut, as a peui^ral result, tbe seieotlbe refa>rtersestboahe ibat 
one pound of j^omI breail Is ei|Ual to two pounds atui a Italf 
or three pounds of ^otni potatoes, 'I’be other mlfatmicm 
liear the followlnjjj projan ti/>fts;— Vonr parts of naldmy/i 
to one of |a)tat^xts; ll^ree parts of turnlfts to ono ulmif 
two parts of carrots and sptoaeb Ut one nhuH / and ulMint 
three parts and a half of poiau>es m one of rtee, letltds, 
l>esns, I’reneh beans, and dry j>eas, 

run OAH A NO yuASf, 

Kvi oys was willing to Udieve anything whieh dhl 
honour to the Oak# Ita twigs, he says, twlste/f i^>getlrer^ 
dipt In wort, wrll dried, and theii kept If} barley straw, 
by being steef^wl In wort at any future thne, will cause 
It to leriiiefjt, and procure Veast# Hut tite rnooertm of 
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the oak have nothing to c!o with thi? ; and the bundle, 
whatever it is, furze-bush is commonly used in 
those countries where the practice is known,) must be 
dippetl ill the fermenting and veasty liquor—it is a mode of 
preserving yeast dry. >*ee kvelyii's a weirk in 

which there are necessarily some errors of both kinds, 
scientific as well as popular; there are likewise many 
curious things and some useful ones, \ihich have ceased 
to be generally known. 

ALIM IN nnKAD. 

The habitual and daily iniroduction of a portion of 
Alum, how’ever small, into the human stomach must he 
prejudicial to the exercise of its functions, and particularly 
in persons of a bilious and costive habit. And, besides, 
as the best sweet flour never stands in neeil of alum, the 
presence of this salt indicates an inferior and highly 
acescent food. The smallest quantity of alum that can 
be employetl with effect, to produce a white, light, and 
porous bread from an inferior kind of flour, is frtjin :i to ‘i 
oz. to a sack of flour, weighing *J40 pouiuhs. Hy the 
avow’al of a highly respectable drug-broker, the quantity 
of alum consumed by bakers in London is ten tons per 
week. 

The hackneyed plea of the London Uakers for intro¬ 
ducing Alum into Bread, is to improve its colour to please 
their customers; but thi.s ilocs not seem to be requisite. 
Dr. Ure has made many experiments on bread, and has 
found the proportion of alum very variable. “ Its quan¬ 
tity seems to be proportioned to the badness of the flour ; 
and hence, when the best flour is used, no alum need be 
introduced. That alum is not necessary for giving bread 
its utmost beauty, sponginess, and agreeableness of taste, 
is undoubted; since the bread baked at a very extensive 
establishment in Glasgow, in which about ^^0 tons of 
flour were regularly converted into loaves in the course of 
a week, unites every quality of appearance with an abso¬ 
lute freedom from that acido astringent drug. 

POTATOES IN nUE.\D. 

It is well known that Potatoes are often used oy bakers in 
making Bread, and a great popular clamour has been raised 
against tlie practice. It is to be observed, however, that 
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^vbcn the of them is conllncd witliin moderate limits, 
there is neither frand nor injury to tltc pnhlic. Mr. lU)- 
noviin shows, that A stone of potatoo'^ added to 4 cwt. of 
dour, and made into hrca<l will increase the weight only 
hy idiout half-a>stone> In this case, the potatoes are added 
to improve the bread ; the small advantage by the increase 
of weight Ik'ing scarcely enough to repay the additional 
trouble which the use of poiativea occasions*. 

Tlicrc are, however, bakers who use potatoes with an¬ 
other intention than that, of imnrovement; as well ns in 
mueli larger rpiantitles than above specidetl. Ibead of 
this kind will crack and crumble much, and have a dark 
streak, sometimcN a little transparent, running along the 
margin of the inuha* cruKt. 


PATKNT llUK.vn. 


It is well known that in the ohl established way of 
baking Ure,ad, the steam which arises during (he process is 
allowed to escape, as of no value ; hut. a few years since, 
areldent discovered that this vapour, if condcnscsl, exhi- 
I)ile<l traces of alcohol, and the collection of it hocanie an 
object of cupidity and speculation ; and this, with some 
saving of Kiel, suggcsttMl the formation of a ’* Patent 
liieau (’ompany.” One of its rccommcndatiotis was, 
that bread so made, though kept for any length of time, 
would not become sour ; aud this, we iiudcrstanfl. is the 
fact: hut how aud at what expense is this iucorruptihility 
procured ? Sour bread is umpteKiionahly IkuI ; hut is not 
bread which, if kept too long, is liable to Incoinr sour, the 
very article wc want ? In the new inetluKl, the dislIDa- 
liort is pushed as far as it can go ; the whole prinluct rrf 
the fermentation is obtaiiUHl and collected, so that the 



FnKNcii iiur..\t>. 

Wk hear much in ICngbuul of Frcnclt hrc.id; and 
tho'C who visit I'rance for the first time usually conceive 
high nonons of its excellence: hut this expectation is sure 
to be disajrpointed ; for to one who has been aecustoined 

Treatino on Dometiic ICconomy. Uanrlorly Hovlow, 
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cither to the bread of the London public bakcTB, or to the 
wholesome hfiuseliold breaif baked in the country, nothing 
can be more insipid than the wliite saltless brea/i rnaiJe 
throughout the greater part of France. The reason why 
French bread in baketl without salt is saiitfaciorv; there 
being a duty of eight sous per Ib. upon salt: the same 
reason operates in prev-enting salt being put into butter; 
but this want, if felt to \>e a want, is capable of being 
«ipplie«i, whereas the fault in the breatl is irremediable 

PAT>’A ntcE. 

The Fjondon traders, who recommend their liice m the 
true produce of Fatna, are in Error in vending the 
grain of wijicrior quality under that name. Rice ischiefiy 
grow’n in the low marshy tracts of Bengal, and U not 
extensively cultivated any where elsef. 

It has been suggested that, in a scarcity of corn, Rice 
may be in part sul>:tituted for it in the making of bread ; 
but the scarcity must be very great to make that an 
econofuicai exf>^ient in this country, where Rice is sold 
at so high a price. 

NOURISHMENT IN RICE, 

I{isH<^/P Heber thinks erroneous the common opinion 
that Rice is a nourishing grain. On the contrary, ilic 
Bishop, when in India, was convinced that a fourth part 
of the Rice of one meal in bulk of potatoes would satisfy 
the hunger of the most robust and laborious. Potatoes 
are becoming gradually abundant in Bengal; at first, itiey 
w’ere there, as elsewhere, unpopidar. Now they are 
much liked, and are Rfwken of sji the best thing which the 
country has ever received from its Euro[ieaa masters. 

THE PURES-r WATER. 

IIakd Water Ls generally considered to Ija purer than 
that which is soft. >ir Humphry Davy, however, states 
tliat the purest water is, undouhteilly. that which falls from 
the atmo-phere Having touchecl air alone, it can coriUin 
nothing but what it gains from the atmosphere ; a d in 
its descent it is distilled, wdihout the chaiKx* of those im¬ 
purities which may exist in ihe vesseb used in an artificial 
operation. 

* Insli*'* To»ir. 

f Kiiif liubertv's Bocnes and Cuaractcri&ticf of lUndottan. 
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WATKU m LAHOK TOWNS. 

1 r might bo expected that a river which has passed by 
a large town, aiiu received all its impurities, and been 
used by dyers, tanners, butlers, that crowd to iu 
banks for the convenience of plenty of water, should 
thereby ac(piire such foulness ns to be very perceptible to 
chemical examination, for a considerable distance below 
the town. Ihit it appears, from the most accurate cx« 
nmiiiation, that wlicre the stream is at all considcrahle, 
these kinds of impurity have but little influence in per¬ 
manently altering the quality of the water, especially as 
they are, for the most part, only suspended, ami not truly 
dissolved ; and therefore, mere rest, and especially filtra¬ 
tion, will restore the water to its original purity. 

KNOW-WATKU 

Hah long lain under tlic imputation of occasioning goitre^ 
or those swellings in the neck, wliich deform the inhabi¬ 
tants of many of tlie Alpine valleys. Hut this opinion is 
not supportecl by any well authenticated indisputaole facts, 
and is rendered still more improbable, if not entirely over¬ 
turned, by the frerpiciicy of tlic (liscasc in Sumatra, where 
ice and snow are never seen, and its being quite unknown 
in Chili and Thibet, though tlie rivers of the latter 
countries are chiefly supplied I)y the melting of the snow 
with which the mountains arc covered. 

spi umirs sof>A watkii. 

Most of tlic licverngc sold as Soda Water is improperly 
named; it should rather be culled eflcrvcscing water, for 
It has not a particle of roda in it; it is merely water with 
carbonic acid forced into it by using mechanical pressure, 
as that of a condensing syringe or a powerful force-pump, 
'riie water by this treatment will eflervesce violently wlitrn 
poured out; have a brisk, agreeable, acerb taste ; and, al¬ 
though in other reH))cets an acid, is not sour, if a little 
soda hud lieen dissolved in the water previously to its im¬ 
pregnation, the result would be pure Soda Water. 
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THAITES WATER. 

Ak tinduc preference hats, for more than a century, been 
given to tlie Water of the Thames for Brewing- Thus 
§ir Jonas More, (or Moore,) Ordnance Surrevor in the 
reign of Charles II., and one of the earliest Fellows of the 
Royal Society, in a little work which ran through many 
editions between 1703 and 17*21, under Directions for 
Brew ing, observes that the Thames water, taken up about 
Greenwidi, at low water, where it is free from all brack- 
ishness of the sea. and has in it all thf fat and shilage 
from the great dty of London, makes very strong drink ” 
This water has long been In high repute for sea stores; but 
Sir Jonas strangely overrates its qualities, when he says: 
“ it will of itsd? alone, being carried to sea, ferment won¬ 
derfully, and after its due purgations, and /Aree fwirsttink- 
ingj (after which it contiimes sweet,) it will be so strong, 

that several sea commsmders hate told me it nxmld Ai/rii, and 

has of en fuddled their mariners. Other commanders have 
deny'd this, which I thought 1 had r^son to impute to 
ihdr want of observation♦/' 


water near cuERcn yards. 

Springs in the vicinity of Churchyards are commonly 
reputed to yield “ the best water/* Yet, they are oRen 
contaminate so as not to be fit for use, by containing 
various impurities of organic origin, sometimes in very 
c^nsible quantities. These are derived from the churdi- 
yards; such being the dtuation generally cht^en for the 
jiarish pump. “ I'his disgusting source of water should at 
all events be avoided, and the disgraceful system of burying 

t*a.ter of the Thames is, hotrercr, of excellent quadity; al- 
has neither the fat nor intoxicating properties which our 

The impurities which the rirex receives froj 


♦ 


thooxh 


R.S. attributes to 
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the 


throush which it flows, and from the drainage from the re- 


Epoctive lowms and village on its stream, are to largely dOuted 
upland water, as to be partly deposited and partly diffused through 


Ttdame. until 


reaches Lundon. where, the adulteraliitn in 


citasing, filtration is requisite; after which the Thames water is even 
purer than that procured immediately from a spring. The adulterating 
matters are also, in some measure, decomposed by the vegetation at the 
iK^ltoEn and aidea cd* the Tliames ; a fact of great importance, and first 


ex^dalxbed by Professor BraxKle 


had sati^actorilr proved that the 


wmXjct in jxiods and rivers Is rendered •ere pvrt by the vegetation ef 
aquatic pdanta, which ab^rb carbonic acid, and yield ox>*gen gas; al- 
thoagh the rereree had long been held to be the oise.— Anomym9M 
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the (IcMfl in the Ktrects of London iihould be authoritatively 
disconlinuc<h It is not only repulsive, but dangerous as a 
source of infeciton. Hie oiRtml observer is not aware of 
the extent of tills evil, and of the extraordinary heaps of 
bodies, which, in inuny of the Ixindon churchysnls, lie 
Just benoith the sutface. 8t. ClemcniV, ht the Strand, is a 
fair average specimen; but there arc many infinitely worse: 
and all timse churchyards which arc raised eonsiderahly 
above thesireets, such asSt.Bridc s,St.Atidrew*s,and others, 
are entire formations, as a geologist would say, of lioncs, 
bodies, and coffins, in difTcrent states of decomposition*/* 

roitenn Miuim 

FoHoaD Fruita rcallic a high price from the early 
period at which they arc brought to market, and not from 
superbrity of size or flavour, as their dcarncia leads many 
persons to tnnigiuc. hnteed, Forced Fruits arc very inferbr 
to those of natural (growth: the former arc obtained at a 
season when there is little light, whereas the lotfcr are 
matured in the full blaze of a suinmc?F8 sun. Thus, 
melons grown in frames, covered with mats, and cafTfiilly 
excluded from the influcnco of that solar light which is 
indispensahid to their perfection, have, whatever may he 
their externid Iwtuty, none of that luscious flavour wnicli 
the melon, when well ailtivatcd, poKscsscs so eminently. 

Our ingralista Imvc nut overlooked this Frror. La 
Bniyire says: There are iniscrica which wring the very 
heart: some want even footl; tlicy dread the winter; 
others cat forml fruits; artiikial heata change (he eartli 
and seasons to please their palates/* Hume thus refers to 
tfiis false taste of the rich : ** The same care and toil that 
raise a dish of pc:ts at Christinas, would give bread to a 
whole family during six inouths/’ 

itiimNi.^m rnxnrn. 

A imv summer is not llte only reipiiikc br the IVlaUi- 
ratbii of Fruit, as is commonly supposcil; for if the dry 
weather he followed by raiu just before the keeping fniit 
ripens, thu rain will surcharge tho juices with water, anil 
consequently induce premature decay. The same eilbct 
every farmer knows is also produced on lireaci corn, pola* 
toes, and roots, as well os, to a certain extent, npcui Imy 
and straw; and doubtiusa also, upon coppice wood and 

# Urnn(!«!*i of Cliomliitrr* 
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i»SKet willow. A sort of second sap seems to have come 
into many trees from the same cause, which, though it has 
not produced shoots, yet the leaves, instead of falling off 
at Uic usual time, (though they have become black with 
the late frosts,) still adhere. 



JfAXES OP APPLES. 



THE GOLDEX PtPPlX. 

The Golden Pippin, one of the most celebralal and 

esteemed ^pks of this, or perliaps any other, country, has 
been considered by some of our modern writers on porno* 
logy to be in a state of det^ay, its fruit of inferior quality 
in comparison with tliat of former times, and its existence 
ncMX its termination. Mr. LLndley, in his Guide to Uie 
Orchard and Kitchen Garden^ says: “ I cannot for a moment 
agree with such an opinion, because we have facts annually 
iKrforc our eyes completely at variance ivith such an asser¬ 
tion. Any person visiting Covent Garden or the Borough 
markets, during the fruit season, and indeed any other 
Large market m the southern or midland counties of 
England, wUl find specimens of fhiit as perfect and as 
fine as any which have been cither figure or describetl. 
In favour^Ie situations, in many parts of the country, 
instead of the trees being in a state of rapid decay, they 
may be found of unusually l^rge size, perfectly healthy, 
and their crops abundant; ihc Suit perfect in form, beau¬ 
tiful in colour, and excellent in quality.** 


COULIXS. 

The deterienration of this apple is referable to an Error 
fer orchardists in its culture. The customary mediod, of 

* LSndlcy. 
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into consideration^ tvliich is not generally the case. Many 
vegetables may be eaten with impunity at the spring of 
the year, which will act with considerable energy ui>oii 
the system in the autumn. In young plants, we tiiul in 
the spring a mucilaginous principle, nay, some of the most 
poisonous abound in this mucilage; but, as vegetation 
advances, new principles are developed, fresh powers are 
obtained, and tney exhibit their peculiar characteristics. 
The dandelion exhibits such properties : it may be eaten 
when young, but, at other times, is a powerful medicine; 
rhubarb is another illustration. 

Sorrel {roicUle) is a favourite item in French cookery ; 
but it may reasonably be questioned whether it is not one 
of the most poisonous of all disguises for foo<l, as it con¬ 
tains a considerable quantity of oxalic acid. 


BOILING VEGETABLES. 



5IEALY AND WAXY POTATOES. 

An examination of the Potato with a micn^cope has, at 
length, proved the relative worth of the Mealy and Waxy 
kinds of this useful vegetable. On examining a thin slice, 
it is seen to be almost entirely composed of cells, which 
are sometimes filled with, and sometimes contain clusters 
of, beautiful little oval grains. Th^e grains remain un¬ 
changed in cold water; out when it is warmed they dis¬ 
solve in ft, and the whole becomes a jelly, and occupies a 
larger space than it did in the form of grains. When a 
potato is boiled, then each of these cells of which it is 
composed becomes a little vessel full of. jelly; and, if there 
be not a great quantity of starch in the cells, it may be 
gelatinized without bursting them. But, if the number 
of grains or their size be very great, the cells of the potato 

♦ From the French. 
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nri* broken cm r 11 niclcTf^ by ibc expansion of the little 
maBsen of jelly, anil the nppcarance of incalincBs is pro- 
duceil. lienee sve nee tlmt Mealy Potatoes arc the most 
valuable, and Waxincss denote® a deficiency of atarch or 
iiourisbing matter. 

itoTATCHrirOtni. 

Notwitii«tant)Ino all that has been written on the 
fiulwtitiition of I’otato for Wluat I'lour, it must heremcm- 
licrcd that thefarinnof potatoes is nothing btil pare starch; 
wficreas the principal ingredient of common iloiir ia 
gluten, of which wheat contains a larger proportion than 
any other grain. 

6i»i;i4ioi;s WATKiMUinsst:®. 

A iiANornoos plant, the watcr-psTsriip, grows in dost? 
roinpanionship with the Water-cress, and, when not in 
flower, so nearly resembles tbnl plant as to have Ireen fre- 
cpiontly mistaken for it. The water cress is of a darker 
green and sometimes dashed wdtb Irrown ; the leaflets arc 
of a rounder form (more especially the odd one ni the end, 
which is larger than the rc.-ct), untl ihdr edges are irregu¬ 
larly waved. The water-parsnip is of a uniform light 
green williotit any tinge of brown ; the IcHlIets are longer 
anil narrowcjr than tliotie of the walcr-cress, tapering at 
f?«ch end and notched at their edges. The best wa^ to 
become acquainted witli the cliffercnce, and to obtain ii 
confident knowledge of the two plants, is to examine ihcmi 
in the month of July, when the flowers of lioth arc pre¬ 
sent, to decide between them, 

SAOU. 

fonnorly in much repute for its triediciiml pro¬ 
perties, hut its virtues arc now lowly rated. Now. there 
are seventy sorts id* sage, and pcrluqis this inistnist is 
owing to our not using the same sort as our forefather!*. 
TTiieo sort.s are u^ed: 1. the pardon sage; % the reel 
sage ; and h, the wood sage, which grows natiirully. Tlio 
latter is ehiclly recomiTHfiided for boiling as an excellent 
remerly for debility of the stomach, and with ahiin ns a 
gargle fur a sore tliroat. 

TttK .innimAtinif AitTioiioicf: 

Pans ONTs, it) its name, a strange perversion of terms ; 
it Iwiiig corrupted from its Italian nnnio. Ctirnnole Artiri- 

sun flower artichoko, as the plant was first brought 
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frcHR Fern to Italy, and thcncc prompted througfiout 

TIhj term artichoke is applioci from Uie resem* 
nlance in the tiavour of the roots to that of the common 
artichoke. 

The name of this plant, undoubtedly, arose from a weak 
notion that any one unlucky enough to get a certain nor 
tion of it into their throat inuat certainly be chnkaL i his 
dangerous portion is callctl tlie choke, and consists of the 
iinopcnctl florets or the bristles that separate them from 
each other. 


aOARLKT RUNNERS. 

The Scarlet-runner has l)cen stated by gardeners, who 
have written books on Gardwiing, and by several botanical 
authors, to be an annual, whereas it is a per(?nnial plant. 
Its roots are tuberous, siinilar to those of the dahlia, and, 
like that, may be preserved thro\igh the winter by the 
same means; vvhen, if planted out in April, they soon 
make their appearance above ground and produce, for the 
second time, an early and abundant crop. This bean was 
formerly cultivated less for its fmit than for the beauty 
and durability of its blossoms, which ladies put info their 
nosepys and garlands. Miller brought it into general 
use for ihe table; atid because it has been found so useful, 
persons seem to think it can no longer be ornamental, 
which is surely a vulgar mistake*. 


KDIBLE MUSHROOMS. 

The confused notions which most ]>erson8 have ro- 
Rpecting the distinction of Edible ami Poisonous Mush¬ 
rooms, has led to fatal consequences. I'he following 
indications may, therefore, in some degree, serve to correct 
the evil. Whenever a fungus is pleasant in flavour and 
odour, it may be considered wholesome; if, on the con¬ 
trary, it have an offensive smell, a bitter, astringent, or 
styptic taste, or even if it leave an unpleasant flavour in 
the mouth, it should not be considered lit for food. The 
colour, figure, and texture of tlicse vcptables do not afford 
any characters on which we can safely rely; yet, it may 
be remarkeil, that in colour, the pure yellow, gold colour, 
bluish pale, dark or lustre brown, wine-red, or the violet, 
l)dong to many that are esculent; whilst the pale or 
sulphur-yellow, bright or blootl-retl, and tlie greenUh, 

♦ Flom Domcitica. 
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i)eIonp to few hut tho poiBonoue. Tho »afc kiridB Imve 
rnoBt frefjucntly a compact brittle texture; (lie (leBh \n 
wiute; they {(row more readily in open jdaccH, bucIi as dry 
nosturcH and wante landM, tlian in pfaeeri humid^ or hlmded 
l)y wood. In general, those should be suspected which 
grow in caverns and Bubterruneoua passages, on animal 
matter undergoing putrefaction, as well as those whose 
flesh is soft or watery 

1‘I.ANTS IN U005fS ANII LAIlOU TOWNS, 

It is in vain to suppose that Plants will flourish in 
Iloorns. They must necesharily be deficient In the tliree 
important auxiliaries to vep;etahie life, light, air, and 
moisture; tlie latter of which cannot he maintained in 
unartments that are daily occupied. Jn Large Towns, 
plants cannot thrive even In the open air, as the minute 
particles of soot, which are constantly floating aliout, 
settle upon their leaves, and clmke up their pores. The 
gases produced hy the comhuHtion of coal, &c., are also 
injurious to plants. 8ul{dmrous acid, which aliounds In 
the atmosphere of London, turns the leaves yellow; and 
the want of evaporation and alisorption hy tlie leaves, 
prevents the proper elaboration of the saj), and makes 
plants and trees stunted and unproductive. 

ODOUR OF FLOWDRS. 

Trr idea that Perfumes of Flowers, helicved to be 
universally delightful, should offend certain perceptions. 
Is often held tip to ridicule and iinhelief. Hut the follow* 
ing ohservations furnish evidence to correct this common 
Frror, They occur iti Sir ./arnes Smith's valuable EltnmmU. 
Ifedescriljes hirrihelf as |»cculiarly affected by honeysuckles, 
which, however grateful in the ojicn air, affeetetl him in 
the house with violent pains In the teinples, soon followed 
by sickness, and a partial loss of recollection. Vet the 
equally delicious and very similar fragrance of the IJutter- 

fiv Orchis afforded him pleasure in the closest apartirient. 
lie could not perceive tlie scent of //*m Prnia/, though 
fiome find it extremely pleasant. Its flowers,nevertheless, 
sfleeted him In a room almost to nausea and suffocation, 
'i’he White Lily, Mezereon, Lilac, and Peruvian Helio¬ 
trope, with many other scents delightful in tlie open air, 

4* Jirondo’s JotirnaL 
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were pokon in ihc house; and he had seen a strong healthj 
man greatly distressetl by one Carnation wliich had fallen 
down, and remained concealed by a piece of furniture, in 
a spacious airy drawing-room. It may be asserted, as a 
general rule, that plants of the same genus, or natural 
order, produce, by the odour of their flowers, a similar 
effect upon the same person. But this effect often varica 
in degree, according to any person's state of health. 1 he 
bloi^ms of the Portugal Laurel, when abundant, exhale, 
in Sir James's opinion, a nauseous feetor, which, in some of 
the same tribe, as hawthorn, is not too strong to be 
agreeable, partaking of an almond flavour. In a very 
different flower, liolemonium Carxileum^ a similar odour, 
though generally not very remarkable, has proved, during 
illness, quite intolerable in a room. Sir James concludes 
by observing, that roses are universally acceptable, and 
scarcely noxious to anybody ; but, perhaps, the odours of 
the various kinds of Stapeli/t, imitating carrion, rotten 
cheese, and foul water, may be better suited to the taste of 
the Hottentots, in whose country those singular plants 
abound. A botanist of Sir James's acquaintance could 
perceive no scent in any flow'er w’hatcver. 

KEKPIKO BEES. 

It has been the custom, from time immemorial, to rub 
the inside of the hive with salt and clover, or some sweet- 
scented herb, previously to nutting a swarm of Bees into the 
hive. This practice, whicn is thought to be serviceable to 
the Bees, is disadvantageous to them ; for it gives them 
unnecessaiy labour, as tney will be compelled to remove 
every particle of foreign matter from the hive, before they 
begin to work. Equally reprehensible is the vile practice 
of making an astounding noi.se with Are-pans, kctties, &C., 
when the Bees are sw'arming. It mav have originated in 
some ancient superstition, or it may nave been the signal 
to call aid from the flelds, to a^ist in the hiving. If 
harmless, it is unnecessary ; and everything that tends to 
encumber the management of Bees should 1^ avoided. 

MELTING SNOW WITH SALT. 

Persons are in the habit of sprinkling Salt upon Snow 
before their doors. They could not do a more silly or 
injurious thing. The result is, to change dry snow or ice 
at the temperature of 32® to brine at 0. The injurious 
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of damp ujioo the &ot at tld« oxc<£iiiiIvo dogreo of 
m\A U lil(oly to bo nKimtw, I ft ihon« any ona doaa 
Mprlnklo §u\i upon atiow in tlia atroat, ha ouglit to faol it a 
inattor of oonsclanaa to liweap it away innnodiataly 

f^UThtiilihT IN eOOAW, 

Ttiii Nniritiva IVopartiaii of Sugar arotnuoh undorraiad 
in this eountry, Aaau Kliuienti Ufr liudii of IMdludolphia, 
lualntaina tliat Sugar aHhrda tho graataat (juantity of non* 
rlbliment, in a givon quantity of inattor, of any aubject in 
nature, Iforaea and oattlo were fed wholly on it at Hb 

iJof^dngo for aonio month*, winm theoaporiatlon of Sugar 
and imnoriatlon of grain wore prevented from waitt of 
aliipa, Muring the erou-tirne in the Weat litdie*, all appear 
fat and iiour)»hing, The eattle fed on the eane^mp* be« 
eome aleek, and in a dfie condition, 'i'he negroe* think 
freely of the Juice, and become fat and healthy, Sir 
(leorge Staunton oloiervea, that many of the blavea and 
idle iteriania in (Jhina hide themaelvea among the carte*, 
and live entirely on them for a time, in that kingdom, 
the Kmperor compel* hi* )>ody*guard to eat a certain 
quantity of Huger every day, that they may beetiine fat, 
and ham portly, Sugar atitl rice constitute the commott 
foocl of the people, and everv kltnl of domebtic animal is 
fed on Sugar, Plague*, malignant fever*, and disorders 
in the breast, are unaMown in the countries where Sugar ia 
ahnrtdantly eaten as food, 'i'hn celebrated Dr, Franklin 
used todrfuk syrtip every night before he wetit to bed, to 
alleviate the agonies or the stone, In short, Dntrono 
with all the vivacity of a Fienchinan, burst into a rbap* 
sody on the excellence of Sugar, lie not only panegyrises 
it as the tiinmpiier over seasons and elinmies, in enabling 
us to assemble at our tables the fruits of every season and 
country; as the softener of asperities ; the dt tUw of confec¬ 
tionary ; the seductive clnirin of liqueurs; but be would 

exalt It as the panacea of life, the invigorator of infancy, 

the restorer of sickness, the renuvabn' of old age, lie 
invites the brewer, the baker, the vintner, to prove ita 
beiieliclal influence in their several arts, lie calls mmn 
the apothecary to acknowledge its aid in eompomnling 
medicine; and be recommends tlie surgeon to lay aside 
bis unctitoMS plasters# and to apply sacclmrine lenitives, 

* l^uraUMy, 
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fiUGAIt ANi) THE TfSETU. 

'I'd disprove the BRsertion of Sugar injuring the Tcelli, 
let those who make it visit the sugar i^laiitationti, nncl look 
at the negroes and their children, whojie Teeth are daily 
employed in the mastication of Sugar; and they will be 
convinced of the absurdity of the statement. 

KCONOAIV JN BUQAU. 

Exhebiment lias proved that half*a*pQund weight of 
refined Sugar wdll give more sweetness than one )miiud of 
raw or moist Sugar, besides tlm itnproved purity and deli¬ 
cacy of the liquid sweetened. Tins is especially the case 
in sweetening coftee. 

ANTIQUIT'V OF TKA. 

TiiEiiE is reason to believe tlmt Tea is not of very ancient 
use as a beverage in China. The ancient classical bookH 
make no allusion to it. Silk, flax, and hemp, are classical 
plants; but cotton, tobacco, and tea, are not. Pere ‘I’ri- 
gault, the Jesuit, says, the use of Tea is not of great anti¬ 
quity ; but, he adds, they have no character to rgiresent 
it, which is not true. The popular belief is, that Tea was 
first introduced into Honan to cure the bad qualiey and 
taste of the water. The earliest account we inive of it is 
in the relation of Mahoniineilan travellers, who visited 
China in the ninth century. These, after telling us that 
“ their usual drink is a kind of wine made of rice,*’ men¬ 
tion u certain herb, which they drink with hot water, 
called sah (tilia, tea), adding, that “ this drink cures all 
manner of diseases.’* It was not, therefore, at that time 
a common beverage, lie that, however, as it may,we are 
inclined to think it is a mistake to suppose that the ( 'hinese 
are intolerably attached to the use of Tea. That which is 
used for home consum})lion is of a very inferior descrip¬ 
tion, made up sometimes into round balls, 'having all the 
appearance of a ball of tarred twine; sometimes in flat 
cakes, cemented together with a glutinous Bubsianco, and 
sometimes used in loose leaves that liavebeen dried with¬ 
out any preparation. They have, besides, the essence in 
small cakes, as bitter ns wormw»ood. The leaves of tlie 
Camellia Sesanqua are also used as Tea; and we learn 
from the Abb6 Grozier, that in Shautang,and the northern 
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provinces, Tea is prepared from a kind of moss; and, he 
asks, if adulterated 'Fca is common in (‘hina, how can we 
flatter ourselves that we arc not drinking the infusion of 
moss from the rocks of Mang-nig-hicn * / 

nOOAMTinS OF TIIK TKA-rLANT. 

It is an Error to suppose that the Tea*plant is altogether 
the production of a low latitude, as (jhina. On the con* 
trary, various specimens seem to be ctiltivated far to lha 
north, and at considerable clcvatlonSi in that country. It 
is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that it might be cidti- 
vated to an utdimited extent in Europe; or, why might 
we not produce it in our numerous colonies, possessed of 
everv variety of climate? In 1 Vince of Wales’s Island it 
has long been introduced, and it is kitown that there is no 
(lifficnhy in raising it. In almost every part of llindastan, 
therefore, the 'IVa plant tnijt^ht bo grown. Nay, tliirrc Is 
reason to believe tliat species of it might be grown in 
Great Hritain, as easilv as some Of our most commmi 
slirtibs. It is said to nave tn'cn planted in Ilreconsbiro 
about lono feet above the level of the sea, vdierc It etidure<l 
the winter. We suspect, liowcver, that onr ignorance of 
the modes of drying and preparing 'iVa operates more as 
an obstacle to its culture licre than ungeniality of climate; 
to which may be added, the higher price of labour in 

England than In China. 

VAIlinTinS OF TF.A, 

Ckhtain botanical writers have stated that Hlack and 
Green I’ea arc |n*odMe(’<l from the same jdant, merely by 
differatico in tlic times of gathering, curing, ^c. Mr. 
Murray, however, observes, in the (inrdtnwn' Mof^azitiPf 
thatllie (ireen 'fca can, by no modiilcation whatever, 
cither of culture or dime, be obtained from the same plant 
that yields the multiform varieties of Black Tea from 
inferior Bobea, through (Jongou, up to Pekoe, and Padru 
Souchong. The fact is. Green 'lea and Black 'i*ea are 
chemically (iiHercnt *, by acting on Green 7*(?a by meann of 
boiling alcohol J have dissolved resin, vegetable wax, and 
the green matter of the leaf. The leaves by this treatment 
lieeomo black, and do not unfold. An officer of high rank 
in India informed me tliat, when Ids camp was visited by 

♦ Qimrtcrly Ilovlow. 
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Tartar tribes, they were surprised at the Black Tea then 

Used, which they had seen for the first time, Ct recti lea 
being that alone cultivateil by and used among them/* 


ADULTERATION OF TEAS. 

Tun deceptions practised in the Tea trade liave long 
been a subject of great complaint and great notoriety, and 
frequent complaint; but some of those persons who have 
written most vehemently against tea-dealers have, singu¬ 
larly enough, proinoted.their schemes by giving recipes for 
the art ol mixing one quality of Tea with another, and 
entering into minute rules for improving inditrerent teas, 
by the addition of the more highly-liavoured qualities. 
These writers have stated that Pelvoc is seldom agreeable 
to tea drinkers alone, and recommend that one ounce of 
Pekoe should be added to a pound of Souchong. That 
Souchong or Congou may be improveil by such means there 
can be no doubt; but those who have been in the habit of 
taking good Pekoe would never think of such a mixture. 
It is, when used unmixed, delicious: it must, however, 
to be fairly judgcil of, be tasted without sugar, or with the 
smallest possible (juantity, and likewise witYiout milk*. 

Before, however, we blame our merchants and dealers 
for the adulteration of teas, we should recollect that the 
character of the Chinese is not distinguished by honesty 
or fair dealing, and tliat they are extensive adulterators of 
Tea. A. few years since it was discovered that the Teas 
were frequently mixed by the (Jhinese with iron dust, or 
an earthy detritus strongly imprcgnutcnl with iron, which 
made the article weigh Heavier, but was no improvement 
to the contents of the tea-pot. The test contrived for the 
detection of this was a nowerful magnet, which, being 
stirred about among the leaves, came out incrusted with 
the detritus in qiiestion. We also learn from Mr. John 
Reeves, one of tlie East India Company's inspectors at 
Canton, that the Chinese convert genuine Black Tea into 
Green—a trick which he represents to be practised to a 
considerable extent, 

QUALITY OF TEA. 

The main article of export from China to Europe and 
America is Tea, and the grand Error in all the continental 
tiaiionB has bccn> in supposing that mere mporlatiom of 

♦ Dr. Slgmond, on Ten. 
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Ai/nioii/ifi Ttsti U i^rnvfit in imny part« «f China, iw 

lika (he latter, U <lepenilafit on i^oH 


tile vine in Frain 


p 

fe, It, 


aiul eliirmte, A 'IW, nf a very inferior eharaeUrr, 

in f^rown for tlie u»e of the poptihiUon of (Jhiim. '***' 


Tile 


jnaiitity e/)iuiiine<i by eateli person in generally very Kiimll, 
its anti neing econ/nni«e<l woinlerfully, by putting the Tea 
inbi the tea trot in the inorningf ainl kcephij^ it warm 
throughout tne day, 



a eontrlvance which forma a 
atraiuni of non^cirndueting air between the two vcaaela 
that contain it. Again, tlie sti^ita which produce fine IVaa, 
like the apoU wldcii produce fine wine, arc exceedingly 
llmiieti: and the natives are tlie hsiUsr enabled to drink tea- 


water* in c/ineeipience of the cheapncaa of die c^rarae herb 
wbicb has not the naual export-lax of threepence 


pound levic/l on it 



government on sbipment. 



Chinese drink much wiuc at their convivial nieetin 
Tea is only intrraluceri, as it in among u», at the mu 



, and 
On 


these occ^nmta, therefore, it U an l^rror to auppose that the 
Chinese arc m) well supplied with Tea a# ourselves. 


limn nnmn oi^ tka Kffoi.Awn, 

I'f Inoi lieen said that'l'ea is elieaperin America and con¬ 
tinental Kurope, than in Kngland; hut it has been also 
sliowfi, timt the price of any denomination of tea is no 
proof whatever or the relative dearness or cheamiess of tea 
in the two ctmntrien, fn fact, Uie dffmmhtallfmi of teas 

♦ t*nr\t/m%mt»rf KvUimao, 
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RiigHr), or winch, from being greater stimulanta, require 
to he annually augmented in quantity, &uch as wine, 
tobacco, \c.; yet we do not Hnd that tea has augmented 
in consuinntion, increased the revenue to a greater extent, 
or lessenen nioportionally more in price than any other 
article widen enters largely into the comforts of the 

f 

UltlSKN TWAt 

'riiuua was once an idea prevalent that the colour of 
the (ireen Tea was to be ascribed to the drying of the 
leaves on cop))er: but nothing can be more unfounded 
than such an opinion ; as the pans, one of which was sent 
home by an ollicer of the hast India fCompany, are of 
cast-iron, That copper maybe iletected in tea is true; 
hut Ihichohs has simwn that it exists in several vege¬ 
tables; indeed, there are proofs that it enters into die com¬ 
position of a great proportion of animal and vegetable 
inatiert. It is found in coHee in very striking quantities; 
from ten ounces of unroasted eoflee tiieremay he obtained, 
hy the proper manipulations, a dense precipitate, which 
will coat two inches of harpsichord wire with metallic 
iuqiper. And he who eats a sandwich has much more to 
fear from the poisonous eifects of this metal than the 
ilriuker of Green 'i’ea; for, the two slices of bread, the Ireef, 
and the mustard, all have been proved, hy the examination 
of the chemist, to be canuhle of forming in the stomach a 
metallic crust; indeetl, the only safe food would be 
potatoes, for in three pounds no ciqiper could be traced |*. 

Hut, if there were any foundation for this supposition, 
volatile alkali mixed with an infusion of such tea would 
detect the least portion of copper hy turning the infusion 
bine! Now, the tinest imperial and bloom teas show no 
signs of (he presence of copjier by this experiment. 
Others, and among them lloerhuave (he celehrnteil jdiysi- 
cian, have, with less i)ro))riety, attributed the verdure to 
green copperas; but tills ingreilient, which is only salt of 
Iron, would immediately turn the leaves black, and (he 
infusion made from the tea would be of a dull purple 
colour. Sir George Htauutou informs us that it is coiiii- 
dently said iu China that tea is never dried upon plates 

* I'lirlfaiuontiuy Kvideuou. 
t 8eo “ Ooi)|mr lit Muut,** page 43 of the proaunt work 
i Ur. aigiDoiul, oil Ton. 
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of copper; the chief application of this mcUil being for 

coin. 

Dr. Lettsom, in his valuable pamphlet on the Tea-jjlant. 
asks: “Is it not more probable that some green dye, 
prepared from vegetable substances, is usea for the 
colouring ? 


KFFKCTS OF TEA. 

Tiik Effects of Tea on the human frame have been con¬ 
siderably overrated. They are those of a very mild nar¬ 
cotic, and, like those of many other mild narcotics taken 
in small quantities, they are exhilarating. The green 
varieties possess thb quality in a much higher degree than 
the black ; and a strong infusion of the former will, in 
most constitutions, produce considerable excitement and 
wakefulness. Of all narcotics, however, Tea is the least 
pernicious ; if, indeed, it be so in any degree, whidi wc 
very much doubt*. 

THE COFFEE WEnUY.” 

Coffee, such as wo use daily, is jiot a berry, but the 
seed of a berry, which lies naked in the pulp. In the best 
wild Arabian coflee, only one seed is usually perfected, 
whicli is known by its round form ; while the West 
Indian plantation coffee has two in each berry, both flat¬ 
tened on one side. It would, therefore, be as incorrect to 
call the seed of aa orange a berry as it is so to distinguish 
coffee. 

'Fhe refreshing properties of coffee have not been over¬ 
rated ; for chemists have proved it to contain much nitro¬ 
gen ; and its active principle, termed caffeine, is exhila¬ 
rating in doses of four or five grains. 

“ TURKEY COFFEE.” 

From the great consumption of Coffee in Turkey, it is 
generally supposed to be cheaper there than in England; 
and the name, Turkey coffee, would lead many persons to 
conclude this kind to be grown in Turkey. It is, how¬ 
ever, brought from Mocha, on the Red Sea. A consider¬ 
able portion of the coffee consumeil by the Turks is 
obtained from our West India plantations; and Arabian, 
or Mocha, coffee is dearer in Turkey than in England. 

* JfftcouUoch. 



iMircitiAu isiincme. 



in tlilw rnntiiry ifl ruMy well rcm^teil i aikI in 

ililR ennsiRlR ilR (‘iiipr p^opllonne. 1 )r. Mu/iplry Iniifi Rincp 
iihpprved I llip r(»nRtnip of thp berry (/) tn m iifnppr degree 
re(julrpR grent ideety j tlie vlifne nnd ngippftlilpiippR nl tlip 
drink dpjipiid n|MiM It } inid bntli ere nripii Injured by Ibe 
nrdliirtry inptitnd. I'prider RttVR^ ivbpn be war id (’ttlrn* 
wliere enffbe 1 r ro imieli URed. be ivrr nsRured tiy tbe bpRi. 
JndgpR Ibrtl lliprp were only fwo jipnjde In (bid grent pity 
ivbn underRdmd bow to |»rp}»flrp il in pprlpplion. IMt be 
nndprdoup, ilR virtuer will not i»e imjnn tpd, end in urp It 
will lofld «nd opnrpRR tbe Rfonittpli i IF it bp ovprdonp< It 
will yield R ilet, nurid« ftnd bitter (hrIp, Kb vlrtUPR will be 
ilpRfroypib ttud^ In tiRP> it will bent tbe body and apt rb an 
RRtrlngeld.” 11 ip defllrablp eolonr oF loaBled eollbe Ib that 
id' einnanioin (kdlee ReedB readily Imbibe pxlmlatlonR 
From oilier bodloB^ and ibereby aecjuire an adveiilllbiiiR 
and diRRgrepaifle llavonr. Bngar plaeed near eidlbe wilb 
in a abort linos ro hnjnegmde (tie berrleR or In iiijurp 
tbeb flnYouii Dri Mo/eley inenllnnR ibat a Few bagR oF 
|ip|ijipr^ on board a Rldp From India, Rpolled a wdmle (‘nrpo 
oF eoffbe* And (Ida baa been aRaigned aa a rpaaon id' (lie 
InFeriorily nF ibat eoflbe wbleb la Imported from tbu 
linropeah jdardfilionRj 

on loon in ooi-onoi 

Tiia adidleralion oF (Ndlee witb (Jbleoree baa l»eoii 
commonly mlalaken For an Improvement—In (lie Nelber- 

landa, Rervaida loudly iddect to tbeir eollee being loo blgbly 
Raturated wllb ibla weed j and wben pelllhig For wagew 
they Freipiently aak I J\ fithf maihtmr* fvmbini tie o///eoreo 

I/not /e 

m A HI NO ooPonr?! 

aa very eoinmoidy piepared, by neraoliH nnao- 
ipiainled wllb lla nalure^ la a deeoelioii, anil Ib iKtlled For 
Rome Ilmp 4 under a mlRlaken mnioii ibat ibealKmgili la 
not extraeled nnleaR II be boiled. Ibd die fact Is Jnal llio 
leveipe. 'Tbe line aifMimtle oil wldcli prodnePR ibe flavour 
and atieliglb oF Ibe eolfbe, Ir diapelled and loRt by boiliim ♦ 
and a nmtdlage Ir exiraeled at ibe Paine tlme^ wliiob also 
lendR to make It flat and weak. Hie bepl inodpR aio^ to 
pour boiling water tbrougb tbeeoHbeIn a biggin or aliainer^ 
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whicli is found to extract nearly all the strength; or, to 
pour boiling water upon it, and set it on the fire, not to 
exceed ten minutes The Turks and Arabs boil Uie colfce, 
it is true; but they boil each cup by itself, and only for a 
moment, so tliat the effect is, in fact, much the same as 
that of infusion, and not like tliat of decoction. They do 
not separate the coffee itself from the infusion, but leave 
the whole in the cup. 

PREJUDICES AGAINST COPPER. 

The HE are many prejudices against Coffee, even in its 
native country. Dr. Holland has heard from one or two 
W'est Indians, that the aroma of coffee, strongly concen- 
tratcil and long anplietl, is capable of producing delirium, 
or some degree or aberration of mind. This account the 
Doctor first received from a young man, a native of St. 
Domingo, who arrived in this country in a stale approach¬ 
ing to mania, and died soon afterwards. II is illness was 
attributed by a friend who accompanietl him, (and who 
assured the Doctor that lie had known similar cases,) to 
his having slept during the voyage in a cabin half filled 
with bags of coffee. Dr. Holland had no means of ascer¬ 
taining the entire truth of this opinion; which, in fact, 
was disprove!! in the case in question, by cerebral disease 
actually discovered, and presumably of a date anterior 
10 the voyage*, 

OOPPEE-MAKINO IK PHAKCE. 

The inferiority of Coffee made in England to that made 
In France, is the invariable observation of every one who 
has travelled from London to Paris, or even from I fover to 
Calais. If we examine the French method, this difference 
will be no longer matter of surprise. The causes of our 
failure in making good coffee in England are, 1. Over¬ 
roasting the seeds; and from this Error arise most of the 
inconveniences which ure so often aUributetl to coffee, but 
which, in trutli, arc produced b)" the imperfect modes of 
its preparation. The coffee, Turkey or liourbon, is, in 
France, roasted only till it is of a cinnamon colour, and 
closely covered up during the process ; and this is done in 
closed iron icylinders, turned over a fire by a handle, like 
tliat of a grindstone. W e grind the coffee too fine: it should 
be but coarsely ground soon after it is roasted, but not until 

* .Medical Notes, p. 445, noto. 
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i^ulUi noti I tiotijn think iU itroirut Im l>«iu?r |>r^«4<frv*vl hy 

it in n uinrtur; i^ut rhlu \h U'<linim, VV<f <lo r>ot 
u*n? <rnoijj/li (ufifUt ; for tin? uiiittl proportion in Krainu? {« 
onti pint of hoiliojr wntir to two ninl tt half onni!04 of 

thonph thin e%^n*uulvit. Ovor-hoilinjr i« ttfnjtlior 
Error, an It oxtraotH tin? hitfor jninriple from tin? <?offi*i?, 
A <vnnmon irn?tho<l in Frttin o !« to tnu tin? rofh't? inU> tin? 
w/)it<?r, c'ovt?r tin? rofli it-prn up, ainl nnivo it tor two honm 
KinroinnloJ with hot wooil a^ln y, ro to ko<*p np tin? tirin» 
inrratnio without loakirt^ tin? Ii<pii<l t/oil. Oooa^sionaily xtir 

It, ami aftor two lion^a^ in/hbion r<'triov<» It from tin? i\rtt, 
allow it a (jiiaiU r ?<f an hour tr» botilo, ami wln?n jn^rh'iftly 
(•Itar tUtiUiOi It, lbii*pja«rt, or haribhorn bhavint/^«, U aorno- 
tiinofc n.-o<l to ohirify (olloo j hut hy thi« inhiition you loan 
a throat poition of ita ih lfcj^msi aroma, 

OOni/KU AVTfUl 

Tna a^^btorn now adoptoil, in imitation of tin? Fronoh 

oubtom, of takifip v<?ry htroi)^^ (Jolha* aflor Wino, ihoupji ia> 
\t.ry iiu/ii iL\t\Vf i^. h»Jml< lia, if tin? wlima takon tUirioy^ th<? 
mi ni hav^o la't'O Port, Hln rry, arnl Mailoira; Init not ro if 
thofc<? of a lipjifi't (pjalily havo hoon ilrunk, Oroat uxdi4i> 
moot attomla npmt lira itnlul;-;onoo, for (iofliut lni« a jrroat 
Influoina? upon tin? bi/nmnh, arnl hk^fv/ibo ijiion tin? brain, 
Wat oh fu It n?Kri of InOf^ rhnatimi, with a fovralah r<ian?tion,ar<? 

itH hnmorliato oH’ia tb ; hut itb rliistaftt onoa aro moro upon 
tin? oxirrrrrn? capillary vofcbola of tin? nuritmt of tho lanly, 

whl<?h it boonib to ('onntrinij^o: it alf(?ola tin? bkhi, to whirh 
it ^ivob a {naaiiiar harbh/n?ba; ami it haa lai?n rairl hy 
feonn? of lh(t? Kronoh wrilora ut pjvo it oolonr} arnl the 
aalh»wnrfca r>f tin? Pariaiana haa h<?t?n, hy moro than o/n? 
mrajiottj author, aborila?<l to their f^rreal arlnietion to ajilua*, 

onoomia' onnuAK/a 

Aaa a kitrri of Mnall (?hiih?rjn(( /^/v/or, oxtenaively enltU 

V4ti?<j in the Ureok iaiainia, whore tfn?y are often oallt?<! 

** ('orinthx/' of whioh tmwts ** ourranU ** «a?m» a <a/rrijption, 

/utrt:n Ah^toMOH* 

T/naiK waa formoriy a mnhm, htti It wax quitoerronooiis, 
that the eatirm of liitter Almoinltt wonnl prcvwit ilt^ 
intoxicating elfocta of wine, 

♦ Hr, Hifitiumd* 
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l lu< Error lui*. however, been cxi)lodetl since the day 


of Sir Thoinaa Browne, wlio oWr% 


** h hath much 


deceive<l the hof>e of good felloivi, what i« commonly 
ex{*ecte<i of Biller Almoud*, and tliougli in Plutarch con¬ 
firmed from the practice of Claudian, hii physiliatj, that 


antidote againat tbrictv hath commonly failed 
men much ven^*<i in tlie practice do err 


S , 

theory of 


inebriation; conetdving in tliat dibiurbance the brain dot! 
only Eufier from exhalations and vapourou* a'^cenhions 
from the stoinach, which fat and oyly subitaiiceh may au 
pres^. VVliereaa the prevalent intoxication is from t 
spirits of drink disjjcrjicd into the veins and ara»rit*«, from 
whence bv common conveyancens they creep into the brain 



msmuate into 
aecomtmivit 




trides, and 


pervenion 


• ** 


beget 


lliose 


ertigtiCT 




poisor^ot's 50VEA1; 


Kul^tance which gives its {Kculiar flavour to 

bitter almonds, and to the kernels of peaches, apricots. 


&c 


as alii 


to the leaves of all tlie 


id peach, is prussic add, so well U 


as 


of cherr)! 
powerful 


me^licinc and |K)ibon 


It is this whicli renders a large 


draught of Noycau, or other cor(J 
often injurious, or even fatal 
KiUce, therefore 


of a similar kind, so 


riie PruH 


medical 


I 


pa 


.hich U remarkably vigilant, w in ibc 

of exainitiiiig liqueurs of this sort cx|)OKCtl for sale. 
Curtis’s IMankat Afiifi»zinr, we rcatl: “ In tlie pre- 

of Koycau probably several diflerent vegetables 


ployed 


contain prussic acid 
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bindweed abounds in prussic acid, and is a frc<juenl 


client in the preparation of nojjcau 
led to exjHJCt prussic acid 


But w'e arc naturally 


Dr 


assures 
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West Indies, on 


tribe; and 
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cherry-^ he sav 
taste that of 


and of the prunus spherocarpa ( 
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biller almon<l. 


nut resemblei^ m 
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taste 


that tlie bark, leaves, and kernel,- „ , 1 , 
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colonists in tlte manufacture 0 
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tthAfH Afitr PP'.PPPm 

Ahp bftOf prmifjwl rrmn fh<» hrii, 

VVfiif^ »» nl 0)<» h infpnffr iff 

c/iUhI Pf*|r|»#'f whifft if is m ihp sf^if^ 

of fmffirr. hy tin puiptunl voni, Whife in 

inpTp\y fJIjirk JVppfT (4 thm (rouf; fmi nn fhf« 

l>0<*k t<»nf«ifis « j?#»wpfful priorifil^. if in pvi<jf*of fhnf fhf* 

rfy, nml 
miFwInfimr 


VViiiff^ VppypT l^vF's rrmrli hf ifs « 


is iiifHriFrf f/i i\ip I’llnc’k. 
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for If 




ninriy solf< 
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I|flp¥ A.Hfl COALn ffVIlfAyCKn, 

fJop% arc? f!r<t inmtuincri in ihi? nututr ho^k in 
and it w^uJd apfKrar, froni an Act m that 

wrfc at that time oxtcni»iv**ly ctiltivatcil in Kn^larid. 

Walter Blythe, in hia / f/iftrovrr f (njtt nv/'ii, [illhlinhcd in 

h«a a chapter upon imprnvnnmta \ty plantationa <>( 
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Herpa, which llw lullcjwinf^ Mriking 

aenrew, that Herpawere tllim grown to fie a national com- 
ipod ty ; ^nit that it wm not many yearn nince the famoijji 
, city of pciitiorM^l tlur Barltamcnit of Krtglami 

fl^ainnt two ntiinanrm; am! thene wrre, Newcaallc t;oai!i, 
^ in regard to their atench. ^c. and flopa, in regard they 
wottlfi /A*' of tirmh, and cTidufn;»"r the people; 

I and, Itiid tile Parhamenl been no wher than they, we Itaii 
^ !)e*m in a ifieamirc and in a great mrantirc »tarye»l ; 

I which h jtiat aimwerahle to tite prtTicipir«i of tlnHta men 
f who cry down all dericea, or iiigeitiotta dincoverica, n% pro¬ 
jects, and thereby stifle and dioak improvmnenui 
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d1»e force of pffjndice in the price of Karnhain Hops, 
fhmjgh nothing bit a hc«lge jmrtu them from another 
parisii as well cnhiifaird, m very great. A higher price la 

mart for liopa in 



e great 
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this part of the kingdom, for titose of tlie growth of the 

fmrtjdi of Farnimm, than for any otluT*. 
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POPULAR KRUOUB* 


ULACIC AND W 


l»KI»PKU 


AnK IxJtli proiluccfl from tbc fiamc iihrub 


but, although 


While IV'pper in hoIcI at the higliMl price, it Ih inferior to 
Jllack. h U callwl I««ck I’ci))>cr while it m m tlic Hlntc 

of nature, covered by iU 
merely Hlack Pcj»pcr 
hunk 


White Pepper w 


of lhi« coat 


Init a« the 


... |K)W€rfnl principle, it ia evident that the 

While Pepper loaca much of ita stimulating property, and 
ie inferior to the lllack. The only rcawinablc ontwlation 


for the prctfcrcncc of White to Hlaek 1 epper 


the fact 


the 


finest pep]^^ berries which fall from 


aiui 


whitened 


hut such Ijcrries nre found 
never brought to Kngland. 

‘‘SOV FUOM IILACK IlKirri.KM." 

Bau.ohh have a notion that Hoy is 
rnnclu’H; and, however absurd t))c belief ma 

r 


the weather 

and 



from 


ly appear 
lie Chine 


pear, the 


sc at 


reason for it in worthy of invcKlIgation. 

(>nnton have a large Hoy inannfactory, and they arc parti 


cniarly solieirons to obtain coekroaches from ships ; from 
which eircnmstanccs Knih^rs immediately e^niclndrj that it 
is for fhe purpose of making Hoy from them Hut, it is 
better <*stablislu'(l that cockroaches arc used by the ('hiriese 
as bait in (isliing. The infusion of eockroaches is also 
used in medicine; and Mr. Webster, surgeon of H.M.S. 

(’iianlicleer, ••fates that common salt and water, saturated 
with the Juices of the cockroacli, has all ihu odour, and 
some of llic flavour and qualities, of Hoy; so that flic 
sailors* notion, after all, may not bo far from the truth. 


Tr.se or nitiNn. 

A COMMON test of the fpiantity of salt necessary (o add 
to water, in making Hrinc for pickling meat, is toeontiniio 
to add salt until an egg will swim in if. This, however, 
is an imperfect tt*st of the strength of the Urine; since an 
egg will float In a saturated solution of salt and water, and 
will also float, if to the same saturated solution a hulk of 
pure wat(T ecpial to twice the hulk of the latter he addni. 
According to (diy-Liisf^nc, seven otinccs and a half of salt 
nre necessary to saturate an imperial pint of water, 'riiis 
Is irufmi tant, since the efficacy of Brine in prm’rving meat 
depends very much upon getting a solution of salt at the 
exact point of saturation. 
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III.—DOMESTIC ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


BREWING. 

HOPS ANT> COALS NUISANCES. 

Hops are first mentioned in the statute book in 1552; 
and it would appear, from an Act passed in I(>03, that 
Hops were at that time extensively cultivateil in England. 
Wailter Blythe, in his Improver Improved, publishcil in 
1649, has a chapter upon improvements by plantations of 
Hops, which has the following striking passage:—He ob¬ 
serves, that Hops were then grown to be a national com- 
modity; but that it was not many years since the famous 
city of London petitioned the Parliament of England 
against two nuisances; and th^e were, Newcastle Coals, 
k. in regard to their stench, See , aaid Hops, in regard they 

. would spotfl (he (atte of drink, and endanger the people; 

} and, had tlie Parliament been no wiser than they, we haci 
f been in a measure pined, and in a great measure starved ; 
j which is just answerable to the principles of those men 

who cry down all devices, or ingenious discoveries, as pro* 
jects, and thereby stifle and choak improvements.” 

The fort^ of prejudice in the price of Famham Hops, 
though nothing but a hedge parts them from another 
parisii as well cultivated, is very great. A higher price is 
always given at Weyhill lair, the great mart for Hops in 
this part of the kingilora, for those of the growth of the 
parish of Parnham, than for any other*. 

mon-DKiFn malt. 

The extensive addiction of the public to beer made 
from High-dried Malt, as porter and stout, is a strange 
specimen of the caprice ana Error of public taste The 
nourishment of the grain, barley, depends upon the pro¬ 
portion of saccharine matter which it contains after it is 
1 malted. This is done with a heat so conducted that three 

* Manning and Bray's Stirr?*y, vol. lil. lai. 
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wAlien Fon iuikwinu. 

Miwt of the iiuthorHof tmitisen on lirewing rcctnnincml 
the me of soft water in preference to hanl. The latter 
they afllnn to he totally Incapahle of taking a complete 
extract from malt atul ho[>H,as It is well known to Ik\ they 
say, fnnn tea or from meat, Othern nHirm that hard 
water worta do not ferment well, and that they allord a 
weak and vapid heer. It in, however, diflleuh to eoneeive 
how the e\i»ienee of two or three graina of saline am! 
earthy matter in a pint cd‘ water could, even in the most 
trilling degree, Inthience its solvent power on themateriala 
mei\ in Htevving. The matter of malt, which partakes ro 
much of tlie nature of sugar, cannot he coneeivtHl to <lm- 
solve lesH readily in Rueh water than in the softCHt, The 
hitler principle of the Imp resetuhies otlier hitters, as worm- 
wood, gentian, tpinnsia, and colomha; all which give out 
their hitteruesa freely to water eoutainlug bhIi. And, 
what in itself is atntile demonstration on the sultj(H.i is, 
that the grains and Imps \vi\ nHer they have hi'en <hd^ 
infiistHl in harti hot water, repeatedly in>plitHl, are found 
to be perfectly exhausted of their c|ualitles. Again, by 
hoillttg h,ivd water, it is brought nearly to the state of 
soft water, wlten its necitliar taste, if rctuluetl, is so feeble 
ns to Ik? cmvennl by tiie hitter of the hop. 

•* On the whole,'* savs Mr. Donovan, ** it anpears that 
the olyections to hard water originatetl in the distrust 
natural to nmtikind in matters which they do not nmler- 
stand. The nature of hard water was not known to 
brewers of former times: (ho eause of the hardness being 
not palpable to the senses, it heeamo a fair subject of con¬ 
jecture, and prejudice became hereditary." 

TiiAMr:s WATKU imu iinwwiNij. 

Tiik soft ^V^iter of the Thames was once su|>pwtHi to he 
superior to all other for Hrowittg malt Htpiot's This supe¬ 
riority is nolotig('rackuowbslged, as Thames M’^ater is now 
almost entirely siiporKeded eitlier by haul water, or by the 
New River water, in the great London breweries. U Is 
known (hat, hetwetni a stratum of clay and a stratum of 
chalk, alamt tfUO feet below the foundation of London, 
there is a never-falling snpjdy of excellent hanl water, 
%vhleh, for each Brewery, is oinalned from pumps sunk 
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POrilTiAIl RnUOR», 


in well« U) the iieeeHHary depth. 1'huN, McisaiB. Harclay 
iiHve tiunk a deep well on their brewery prendHeH, althongh 
they are hut a few po!e» from tlte '1 haincii iUelf. In ehort, 
the excellcnoo of Lt)ndon porter affordH a Hullleient proof 
of (he adequacy of Imrd water to anawer all the purpoKca 
of Browing* 


HALT i.v nicmi. 


In Bcotlandj it waa formerly customary to throw a little 
dry malt, and a handful of Balt, on the top of the maah, 
to keep tho witchca from it;" and, in private breweriea. 
to prevent the interference uf fairiea, a live coat wua 
thrown Into the vat. 



imuH TuiiNiNo Keen. 

** Tiir thunder ha« Hunred the beer/ w a comtnmi 
exprciKlen often founded on Krrer. Although (iJiuiptai 
ascribes to agitation the oporation of thunder; it is well 
known that when tho atmoKfihcro is highly electriiled, 
l)eer is apt to become suddenly sour without tlie cotj- 
cuskIou of a thunilerst4)rin. The beer may, tlterefore, 
have become Hour by other means. 'I'he suddenness with 
which this change is effected during a thunderNtorin, oven 
ill corked bottles, has not \mm accounted for. ' 

Sir 'rhomas Browiio remarks: ‘‘ Now that beer, wine, 
and other liquors, (ue spoiled with lightning and thunder, 
wo eoneeive it proceeds not only iVoin noise and concus- 
sion of (he air, hut idso noxious spiritH whieh mingle 
therewith and draw them to corruption ; whereby they 
become not only dead themselves but Kotneiimes deadly 
unto others, as that whieli Beneca mentionetli; whereof 
whosoever drank either lost his life or also his wits 
upon it*." 

It was formerly hulieved that nulling a cold iron bar 
upon the barrels would pri'serve beer from being soured 
by thunder. This custom has lately been common in 
Kent and irerefordshire, 

♦ Vulgsr F.rrci**, bortU tl. ebsp. S, 
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RITTERS IS PORTER. 

Eftore we reprehend the London brewers for iheir ailul- 
temtion of Porter with Bitters, we should recollect that 
the bitter contained in |X)rter, if wholly taken from hops, 
would recjuire an average quantity of ten or twelve pouiuis 
to tlic quarter of ns ah, or about three [loiuids |>er barrel; 
so that if we consider the ^actuation in the price of 
we shad not be surprisetl at the numerous sul^tituti's by 
which means the brewer can procure as much bitter for 
sixpence as would otherwise cost him a pound. Quassia 
is, probably, the most harmless of all the illegal loiters. 
Physicians prescribe the decoction to their patients to 
the extent of a quarter of an ounce of the bark a day ; 
as much as tlie brewin' is accustomed to put iuto nine 
gallons of his porter. 


HEADIXQ OF PORTER. 



LONRON PORTER. 

It seems to be pretty generally ndmittetl, tliat no 
brewery, either in England or else^vhcre, has b^n able to 
make Porter equal to Uie large Porter breweries of London. 


* Al'ridged from Donovan's I^mcstlc Economy. 


mnonn. 


'Jills 6Uf»crlorl{y hns bcmi nttiiJnitcd to tlie use of the 
Tlintnps water; but, iit tile first place, ilie small Lonfloti 
breweries, which do not mnko i^ood porter, liave tills ml- 
vrtiilage in common with the large ones; and, eecondlv, 
tlieseittst have long since ceascil to use the water of the 
river, as experience has proved It llalile to cause oddity In 
the liquor. Hie superiority, ns far as It exists, Is, doubU 
less, owing to command of capital and coiiscc|Ucnt power 
of choice In the malt rnorket, aided by system In con¬ 
ducting tile business. No very g(H)d porter Is made In the 
Unltetl Btates of America ; three mash inns being necessary 
to make It perfect, and only one being commonly used 
In tba^counlry*. 

oinicn AND emiuv. 



tVIlSg-MAKINtl. 

Tim vmnvAiin. 

A vmnVAan Is by no means so ideasing an object as 
onr Ideas of bcanly and plenty would lead ns to lma|dne, 
The hop plantations of our own country arc, liidccif, far 
more picturCstpic, In Kiaiicc, the vines are trained upon 
uoles seldom more than three or four feet high, and ore 
little more pleasing In aj»pcarancc than rosplrerry slocks 
In Bnglahdi In Dwitv.erland and the (ferman provinces, 
the vineyards arc ns formal as those of France. In Bpnln, 
vines arc grown without poles, In (ireecr nud Italv, thtdr 
liixurlattce is seen to better advantage, but It foils Very 
short of the vineyard of poetry and romance. 

♦ KiK7»j|oe*(Urt Airtorlifltm. 
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TUB VINE NOUHISRED HY OLOOD. 

Sot many years since, there wa^ an ill-founded notion 
that Blood ijoured upon the roofs of the Vine during spring 
wouki tena to increase its fruitfulness. >fay not this 
notion hare originated from a jtassageof Plulareh, wlicrdn 
be slates that the Egyptians Wlieval the vine to grow from 
iIm! ground impregnatetl with the blood of giants tliat had 
been killed in the wars with their gods t 

WHAT IS WINK ? 

ViNors liquors rrscwi^/iVij^ BV/je may be made from 
every fruit, as well as from every vegetable, which con¬ 
tains acid unitetl to its extractive matter. The term wine 
u thus applied to the prcnluce of currants, gouseherrtes, 
and other fruits; while that of cider is especially re¬ 
served for the liquor to lie obtained from apples. The 
latter term would, however, be a fitter one for many of the 
vinous liquors in question, the term irnir being restrictcil 
to the produce of tnc vine. Tartarous acid, or its corabi- 
natlon. is especially intlispensabic for making wine, and 
hence it is that the grape which contains this ncid in large 
quantity produces wine; whilst the apple and other fruits 
which contain the malic acid produce cider. 


PIUNCIPLES OP WINK. 



IlKNEnTS OP WINES ANI> SPIRITft. 

NoTwiTfiirrANDiNo all that the advocates of temperance 
have said in depreciation of Wines and Spirits, they are, 
doubtless, bemdlcial when modcrateljr cmploj*c<l. Dr. 
Siginond well observes: “ iJood wine is a conlial, a pood 
cordial, a fine stomadiic, and, taken at its proper season. 
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invigt)rntc« the iniiul aiul luulv, and gives life an additional 
cimnn. There can he fouiul no Rubstitiitcs for the fer¬ 
mented liijuors itmt can enable man to suslain the mental 
and Iwdlly lalxmr which the grliftcial Imbitg of Rociely so 
cimBtantly demand. Temperance and moderation tiw 
virtues essential to our ha])pineRs, but a total a\>stinence 
from the enjoyments which the bounteous band of Nature 
has nit>vide<l, is as utiwise ns it is ungrateful. If, on the 
one nand, disease and sorrow attend the abuse of alcoholic 
li(|uora, innoccut gaiety, additional strength and power of 
mind, and an increased capability of encountering the 
ever-varying agitation of life, are amongst the many good 
resnlta widen spring from a well-regulated diet in w Inch 
the alcoholic preparatiotrs hear their just projwtioti and 
adaptation.'* 

WiNB AS A LUXUltY. 

It is a great mistake in public to conshler Wine 

as a Luxury for a few only, aud to drive the nddille classes 
to spirits by probibitorv (luties. Tlie late Mr. Jeffemoii, 
President of the United States, in his ilfewmrjr, expresses 
his gratification at the inti'odtiction of a very cheap wine, 
(8t. George,) into his ncif^hlKuirlvood, widen had already 
quadruplctl the number of those wlio kq)t wine. In the 
same work he aajs: “ I m a moralist, at the pro¬ 

spect of tt reduction of the duties on wine by our natioual 
legislature. It is an Krror to view a tax on that liquor as 
merely a tax on the rich. It is a \)roldbition of its use to 
the middling classes of our citixens, atid a condemnation 
of them to the poi.son of whisky, which is desolating their 
homes. No nation is drunken where wine is cheap ; and 
none sober where the dearness of wine sttbstitutes ardent 
spirits a.s the common beverage.** 

rASTU IN WINKS. 

Tnn art of cboosiim M’^inc is so beset with fallacies, as 
to account for the dimculty of describing what really eon- 
stilutes good or bad wine. Dr. llciulcrBon, in his ingenious 
Jiistoru of Uu'ows some light upon this |H)nion of 

Ida BUl^ect iti the following observaiionB: ** As tastes and 
smells reside not in the tbcmsclvcs, but in the 

Reuse.s by which they are perceived, bo they are liable to 
be modified by the habits and coiuliiiana of (hew? oi^aub. 
The difTcrcncc of tasiea, in this view of the Buiycet, is 
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proverbial ; anil inucli of the diversity undoubleilly pro¬ 
ceeds from the way in wliioli the palate has been exercised. 
Thus^ strong liquors blunt its sensibility, and disqualify it 
for the perception of the more delicate flavours of the lighter 
wines*. A person accustomed only to bad wines will form 
but a very erroneous estimate of the better growths, and 
sometimes, even, give the preference to the former. "Whole 
nations may be occasionally jnisled by this prejudiai. A 
traveller^ who arrives at the end of his journey exhausted by 
fatigue and thirst, will be apt to ascribe the most delicious 
qualities to the first ordinary wine presented to him, whicli, 
under other circumstances, he perhaps could hardly have * 
endured: and a continued use of the iiiferior liquors of one 
country may lead him to overrate the vinous produce of 
another. In returning from Italy, the common growths of 
the Rhine appeared to me of excellent flavour, and their 
acidity scarcely perceptible; but, had I come from Bur¬ 
gundy or Daupliiny, I have no doubt that they would have 
tasted disagreeably sour. Therefore, if it were possible for 
an individual to traverse all the wine-countries m die globe, 
and taste all the diflerent vintages, still his observations 
and judgment would be liable to much falhtcy, and could 
be reckoned decisive only when confirmed by general 
report.” 


PlRST-CLASe WINES* 

As the first-rate growths of Wines are confineil to a 
small number of vineyards, and these often of very limited 
extent, the supply of such wines can never equal the 
demand. Every one wdio can afford the luxury, is natur¬ 
ally desirous to stock his cellar with those of llie cihoicest 
quality; he orders no others ; and the manufacturer and 
wine-dealer arc thus induced to send into the market a 
quantity of second-rate and ordinary kinds, under the 
names of the fine wines, which they are unable to furnish. 
In this way, great confuidoti and misunderstanding have 
arisen in those comitries where tliere is but little known 
with respect to the true characters of many wines of the 
greatest namef. 

* May not this account for the comparativoly small consumption of 
l^rcnch Wines in England, ami tho prodiloction of the Bnglisli for the 
stnmgor wines of Spain and Portugal, which ** have disqualified their 

piaToption cf the delicate flavours ” of those of France ? 

t Pr. Henderson's History of Wines. 
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(Ot/tfrn op V/fNK. 


fr in an erronrnna idra (o aiipjJOKe that /r/zl/r win^» i« 
ojfclnaivoly the pnaliKc of white grapra. Fermentation 
alone doterrriin< <» the (/'olonr. '/'he Jtih e rontained in both 
the rvd and wlnlr ji^rape ia nearly aa eolonrhsa as wafer ; 
except in one pecidlar af>e( ie«, whicli ia called the flyer, 

rfii.Hfn tnnhnicr,'' thf! lifpifir of which ia (►f a jMirple hue. 


ff the juice of the p^rapea which fmve /Ken gently prc^ae/l 


hy the fret of men in the toh at the vineyard, ia ffrawn ofF, 
and allf»wed to ferment without the akin, the aeeda, and 
the atalka, wliicfi cf)f)tain the colouring elerricfita, the wine 
will certainly he Wz/Vr. On tlie cfzntrary, if tlie lirjuor ia 
left to ferment with tlmm, the wine mtiat Ire red. 

White ch/nrjpagne ia rrmrle, ff»r instanre, from a grape 
ao deep in Cfzlonr, im to afzfirar actually Mack; and alierry 
is infli‘’crirnina!ely rnadf* from cfrhaired anrl colourless 
grapes, although a white wine. I{c<l and white pf?Tt are 
rodiiccfl from the same grape, tlie former with» and the 
after withfuit, the husk hring allowed to remain in the 
must during its fermentation. 7’he red colouring matter 
in the husk is of an astringent nature ; ami it coirimimi- 

cates the 


I 


Rflfnf? rninllty 

/ts * ^ 


to the wine, as well as a slight 


roughness. The husk is, however, capable of cornrrni 


nlcfttin^ Init a light retl cohmr; when the red is deep, It Is 
the eflect (d* artificial cffhnir imparted; and a deep rexi 
colour Is never a desirable quality. 


MATtftttNO W/NIsfl. 

It is a mistake to imagine lliat Mafleira is the only wine 
to he benefited by a warm eellar, ami the agitation of a sen- 
voyage. 7 lie effect of licat Is, indeed, sucTi in this case as 
is snspcctezl hv few. In America, it is a well krurnri 
practice to boil Madeira, or to heat it to the boiling tem¬ 
perature, and the effect is tfiat of rendering it gootl and 
old-fJavonrcd wine, when jireviously fiarsli and new : the 

same practice is applicable to port. If newly-bottled wino 
ne exposed to the sun, It begins shortly to deposit, and 
improve In flavour; and even the rawest wine of this 
kind, by lieating it in fiot water, may lie caused, in the 
Course of a day, to assume the quality whicfi it wotild havo 
after many years' keeping. It is so far from being injti- 
rlmis, ns might he imaglned| that it Is a valuaWe tieerct; 
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and it is bdievcd to be but little known to those whose 

intereit it is to gi%*e tlie complexion of old wine to new, 
and who gcoeriuly eflect this purpose in a frmuduletil 
manner, by putting it into foul and crusted bottks. 

enVSTED WINES.—OLD WINES. 



wlnes and spirits. 

Soue wincKirinkers may be heard to boast that they 
nerer touch spirits, unconscious, perhaps, tliat in every 
bottle of thdr favourite liquor they swallow a fourth part 
of aieohohe spirit, in addition to the genuine strengtli of 
wine 

It has been proved, bv analysis, that some port wine con¬ 
tains about one half its bulk of pure brandy, and that every 
time a man drinks two botdes of strong*bodled port be 
drinks one of brandy: yet how many arc there not content 
w ith this quantity. Sir Jcdiii Sinclair gives os an instance 
of a Mr. Vanhorn, who daily, for twesity-three years, drank 
his four bottles; altogether thirty-five thousand six hundred 
and eighty-«ghl bottles; and/as our guide to longevity. 
Sir John, quaintly observes: in the course of his potation, 
he resembled a cellar more than a man, for there are many 
ediars that never contained what tills man must liave done, 
namely, fifty-nine pi|)es of port*.” 


SPIRIT IN VARIOUS WINES. 

Da. CuiiisTiso.N, in some experimenU recently made on 
the proportion of alcohol in various Wines, lias arrived at 
Aome results which arc at variance witli previously received 
conclusions. Dr. C. infers that tlie alcoholic strength of 
various samples of the same kind of wine bears no rmtion 
whatever to their commercial value, and is often very dif¬ 
ferent from that which would be indicated by even an 
cxpefienced wine taster. For a moderate tmn of years^ 

♦ Dr. &igTi»9iiU. 
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tali: and dahk HiiDnnuia. 

It has often been said that Sherry ia a eoinpo\ind AVinc‘, 
but this is a mistake 'Fhe best pale ami light golden 
Sherries are made fioin the ^)ure Xeres grape, with only 
the addition of two Inttih's o( brandy to a butt, wltieh is 
no more than one two bundled and dfiieth part. Neither 
are the tleep golden and brown > berries of the best qua¬ 
lity compound wines, though they may be called mixed 
wines; for they are coloured by boiling the wine of Xeit's. 
Pale Sherries are, however, the purest; though all the gra¬ 
dations of colour, upon which so much stress is laid, liave 

nothing to do with the (ptality of the wine, but depend 
nialeiially upon the greater or smaller (juaulity of boiled 
wine used for colouring it*. 

In short, it is entirely by the aroma, and by the taste, 
not at all by the colour, that Sherries are to be judgtsl. 
The ?r»<V/tt.difreiences in colour depend entirely the 
proportion of boiled wine ; while those lighter shatle.^ 
perceptible among the pale and light goltlen wines, are 
owing to some small ditterenco in the ripeness of the 
fruit. 


ADUI.TKHATION 01' SHUUninS. 

are too apt to visit the t-ins of aduheratiou upon the 
London wine-merchant, forgetting, or not knowiirg, that 
Sherries are not usually adulterated by our wine mer¬ 
chants, with the exception of those extremely infeiior 
wines, which, from their excessively low price, no one can 
expect to be genuine wines, and which arc probably mixed 
with Cape ; hut the class of wines which pass under the 
denomination of *' low-priced Slierries,*^ are not udulte; a*eil 
in London, hut at Xeres h the grower, not by the exporter. 

It may be laid down as a fact that geitnine Sherry, one 
year old, cannot be imported under ihiity shiliings j)©r 
dozen ; and, if to this he added the profit ot tlie merchi|^it. 
and the accumulation of interest upon cajutal on old vvfne, 
it ia obvious that genuine Sherry, four years ohi, cannot 
bo purchasetl in England under forty-five slullingsl. 

WANtfFACTIfUtJ OF SUKUHlKa. 

At Xeres, the old wines are kept in huge casks, not 
much inferior iu size to the great tiiu of lleidelhorg, called 

♦ IngUtt'e t IrigUa. 

11 ^ 
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I aful witncof llir «0 *UM eonUlfi ivJnc 

fiiflf la one? iitifi/lrcrd af»(l fwrnfy yrara of age. If fnuRti 
Jumew, )h3 confpaanK that tho plan ailopftvl in kcopiiig 
th^ni up parfnkoa aomrwhat of tho natnro of ** nnr imvoKm 
(Ufa alhco, whonevcTr a gallon of wino Ja taken from 

tliG one hundrcil and twofity year-old hntt, It ia replaced 
by a like cjtiantlty from the ne>rl In seniority, and ao on 
with the rest; ao that even tlie very oldeat wlnca In the 
store are dally undergoing a mlxlfig prricesa, 

oo.vftnMPTiow oi^ f^nuNoif iviwns. 

'rue. (Jonanmutlon of French WInea in England Is very 
trillings 11da (a nttrllaitnhle to the high dtuiea Imposed 
oji them, ami to an erroneotis notion of their helnij too 
CKihl for Koglish Rtomaeha. lly a eomparlaon of tho 
ritimher of gallona of wino exported from France to dif- 
feretjt eonntrIcB in IHUV, It apj»eara that In [folland tho 
eonanmtUlon of French Winea ia four thoea* and In Ituasla 
twice, ifiat In Fngland, It la alao wortfiy of remark, that, 
long after the Methuen treaty, Heotland and Irrhind, under 
ilie genial influence of low dotiea, were afill fnmoua for 
claret; ao erroneoua la the vidgar opinion, tliat It la n 
Wine only anlted for hot weather I Home, tho author of 

In the following epigram, attrihntea the fiscal 
TCgfdatlona, winch lntffMlucc<l the lieavler wine of iNrrtngal 
into Heotland, to a settled design to break dowti tho spirit 

of the jreopio J 

ma til« ffitilUm, and lOa } 

tiOo arlfik ftii r<fiunflti ('rlodj 

l(« (Irnftk Ufo poimnu afi<1 tfla aplrii (U(m1 V 

rtsrn cf/Anivr. 

A onnAt proportion of the wine which la drunk tiiider 
thia rlcnoifdnatlon la nothing hnt tho vhi nn/infiirr, t»r, at 
heat, the seermdary growtim of (laacony and Hnlenne; for 
tite prime growlha fall far short of the demand which pre¬ 
vails for fliese vvinea, not only In thla comitry, but in 
Flamhira, Holland, tlie north or Furope. and the Kaal and 
West Indies, In favonrahlo years, the produce of Fafltte, 
Fatrmr, atid (JhAtean Marganx, sella at from OOOO to fc/t)0 
franca the tun, wide h crmtahis gallona j and when thev 
have hern kept In the vanita for six yeara, the price la 
donbled^ ao that even in llordeatix a boitlo of the heat 
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wine cannot be purchasetl for less than six francs. There 
is, however, a particular manufacture, calleil trumii a 

which consists in aiUling to each hogshead of 
Bordeaux wine three or four gallons of Aiicunt of IJeni* 
carlo, half a gallon of stum wine, and sometimes a small 
(uiantity of llermitage. This mixture undergoes a slight 
degree of fermentation ; and, when the whole is sudicicntly 
fretted in, it is exported under the name of Claret*, 

CLAUKT AND TIJU OOl’T, 

Claret has been accused of producing the Gout; but 
without reason. Persons who drench themselves with 
Madeha, Port, &c., and huish with a debauch of Claret, 
may, indeed, be visiletl in that way ; because a trau&iliou 
from the strong braudied wines to the lighter, is always 
followed by a derangement of the digestive organs, 

FROTH IN O CHAMPAGNE, 

The manufacturers of Champagne, to preserve its 
sweetness, and promote effervescence, commonly add to 
each bottle a portion of syrup, composed ol'sugar-candy and 
cream of tartar; the highly frothing kinds receiving the 
largest quantity. I'herefore, contrary to the prevailing 
opinion, when the wine sparklelh in the glass, and mov- 
eth itself aright,” it is most to be avoided, unless the attri¬ 
butes of age should countervail all its noxious properliesf, 

The prevalent notion that a glass of Champagne cannot 
be too quickly swalloweil, is erroneous; and it is no bad 
test of the quality of Champagne, to have it exnosed, for 
some hours, in a wine glass, when, if originally of tho 
highest order, it will be found to have lost its carbonic 
acid, hut entirely to retain its bod^ and flavour, which had 
before been concealed by its effervescence. Champagne 
should, therefore, not be drunk till this active effervescence 
is over, by those who would relisli the above char act eristio 
quality}:. 

Still Champagne is often mistaken by its qualities; it is 
a strong heating wine, though commonly uionght to bo 

vveak and cooling. 

The idea that Champagne is apt to occasion Gout seem-s 
to Ije contradicted by the infrequency of that disorder in 
the province where it is made. 

^ Dr. llend&raou. t Dr. IUndcr$on. % Frol. Brando. 
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IMfKNI«H WINKfl* 

A prrvMilfl tinit iIk* wIiim of flio lllilno nro 

ontiirMlIy nrhl, nml tin* iiilVflor klmlfl, fio iloiibt, nrc m; 
!mi( ilil'? i*; rif)t llio ronfllniir rliafurUT fil llio fihhie whirs, 
wl ♦irii. hi ^offd yriirs, linvr ton Miiy prrrrptllilr arlillty to 
thr tfisfr, Mt k’Jifit not iiiorr llifiii is rommon to ilirrri wllli 
the ^rowdi ofwmrnrr r(|'ioM >4 Mot tlirir rlilrf ilisthio- 

tlnii Is tlirir rxiM'ioo dnr/iliilily. hi vvhirli they are not 
RUijnissrd hy any oilier rfu eies of whie"^. 

IJIfSlWNSM WfNPJ CJARHS. 

Mc'sr prmifiH have lirHid of the ffridelhrr^ ttin, and 
Ollier hoforose ca'^ks in wliieli wines have lioen kept, (or 
centiirlrs, and fmve (‘oosldnrd tlir-sr ve‘«‘?rh ns huge vulgar 
wonders. Hot siirh a loodr of prr*»erviiig eerlaln vintages 
la not so ahannl as has heini hnnglned ; for llie stronger 
wines are, nndonhle(>Iv, iinprovMl hy It to a greater de- 
grer» than they eonid have hern liy an oppnsife system of 
loaongrineot. ft Is, liowevrr, oerrssary to keep the 
vessrl always full, and nrgiret of this prreantiori has Jed 
to ilie spoiling of tlie wine. 

^Idie lleldelherg Inn appears to have been a vain boast; 
for, many years since, tin re wo re at llranfoy's Vinegar 
Works, at l.arnla th, a vessel full <d'swr‘ef wine, eontainhig 

gallons; and another foil of vinegar, eontaining 
/in 7 fig gallons; tin* lesser of which exereiled tlie famoiifl 
Ileldellierg tun hy ih ban els. 

** iiueeniAr/ ookay " 

If AS liren strangely overrated, /OTording to Dr. Townsofi, 
wJio allows It to he a fine wine, hut liy no means arlerpiato 
to Its jirlee ; ** there an* few of ni\ countrymen, exr’ept on 

accmirit of Its scarceness, wlio wouNl tnrt prefer to It good 
(fiaret or Ihirgnndy, whhdi rlo not cost one fonrtli the 
price (i 'f ills nectar of (Jerman wlnc-hilihers is not tJie 
profince of 'f'okay H.self, hut of Its environs; It sells In 
Vienna at I'i/, per do/.en ; and some has been sold at 3 /. 
per bottle 1 

t I If, Ifrnaf-f 'iofi. 

t ft. I« n w»*ll lof'rwn fttcf. titfif rin'fo Im 'h'loiy noM fiti Uio (jiaifl- 

neat iitid la f’*as]aa< 1 , la aao yntf, thnt» rita fOaUffl npnH* wliero U. fl 

grawa, <;ii Iho frioiiaiftOai of lltingnry, wtaiUl pronavo In iwmtyymm 
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QUALITIES OF MADEIRA. 

Those per^jns who have formed iheir opinion of Ma¬ 
deira wine from the cargoes which have of late years been 
imported into tills country, may sup[K>$e the wine to have 
been highly overrated by drinVers in the last ^utury. 
“ rhe truth is,*' observes Dr Henderson, “ Madeira, like 
all ciilier wine countries, furnishes along with a few supe¬ 
rior growths a great many of indiderent quality. Kvetl 
on the south vide of the island, two tliirds of the wines are 
of secondary order; and. on the north side, the greater 
part of the produce is of a very inferior description. In 
farmer limts, Kngland received only a Email quantity of 
Madeira wine, and that of iirst-rate quality ; Init, during 
the last twenty years, the inert'asing demand for this wine, 
co operating with the im|>e<iiiiieiits wdiich the late war 
hail opposed to our trade with Spain and Portugal, has 
led to the importation of a large quantity of the common 
sorts; and these being sold far above their value have 
necessarily brought the %vhole into disrepute, at least 
among those who arc not aw*are of the distinctions abovo- 
memioned.*’ 

MADEIRA ON THE VOYAGE. 

The unwary are let! to believe that East India Madeira 
is die best, which is decidedly vrrong. The West India 
5iadeira is the wine par excelitrtic*\ The West India 
planters are the %*ery b^t judges in the world of Maileiia 
wrine, and purchase none but the best; and whether con¬ 
signed to them or sent on spccidation to the several islands, 
tile very first quality only b shipped. 'Ihe distance is 
nothing, a three weeks’ run; and if wine of an indiHerent 
kinii were submitted for sale, it would be returned on the 
merchant s liand. Not so with the commodity sent to the 
East India market under the attractive cognomen of 
** London Pariicularit is a thin acid potation, a second- 
growth wine in fact, and as utdike the rich, fruity, nutty 
beverage of occidental celebrity, as a horse chestnut b to a 
chestnut-horse*. 

EAST AND WEST INDIA MADEIRA. 

It lias been humorously observetl that a contented citi¬ 
zen, in the innocence of hb heart, imagina> that a pipe of 
Madeira stowed away in the hold of the Neptune, or Polly 

* New iWiliily Ma^azu^. 
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of Lonilon, nrul wliicli liepii lo tniiy nnil bncic, wuH 
ht» Rii|mrlor | for/^eMlfii' (fmt If (fie wine Itself he not orlgln- 
fllly goofl, nil ifie voyttges from (lie dwys of lioni Anson to 
the present lime will never hnpfirt richness And flnvotir to ' 
Aliy Juice of the grepe of n poor And thin body j a genial 
cllrnafe and perpeliinl motion may accelerate me progress 
to maturity, fitii fifty tropical sons and as many trips 
foniid the capo will never make fine Madeira. You migiit 
a.s well attempt to cmivert table-beer Into brown stout. 
WItli tlie exception of jirivate slocks In the cellars of the 
Kast Indian connoisseur, Ifiere Is no Madeira enual to that 
to lie met with hi every Island In the We.st I miles; and to 
have It in perfection, it should be drunk Ufion the spot^. 

IIKOANTINO MAOKfUA AND OfMItr/r. 

A rneot/RNT Error Is that of decanting Matlelra wlno 
and leaving the stopper out; It Is a barliarous system and 
cannot be sufficiently reprofmted. The fine nutty flavmtr 
so mticli prized by trie gastronomic planters, the Indeserrb- 
able aroma, the nosegjiy in short, Is destroyed by this 
senseless frrocess j your pseudo Judge says It renders the 
wine soft ami silky, for which read///// ufitl vftptfL Aliovo 
all, never [lut your Madeira Into a decanter- it Is litllo 
short of sacrilege. Keefi It In the black bottle and never 
take the eork out btit to replenish your glass. 

The l-’rror Just pointed out as reganls Madeira applies 
also to (Jiaret; for some untlihiklng persons will pour it 
Into glass Jugs, If not decanters, Ity this means, tno deli¬ 
cate ami fragrant bmujuet Is destroyed. Never be guilty 
of such Injustice to (bis truly delicious wine ; there la 
never any crust or deposit In good (jiaret, and you may 
safely pass (be fiottle, but wltii this special observance, 
never leave U uncorked!# 

lUADKIflA AND Tlin OOUt. 

SoMC. persons have thought Madeira fi^^rieflclal in cases 
of atonic gout, probably without much cause j for when¬ 
ever a disposition to inflammatory disorders exists, the 
utility of any sort of fermented Ihjuors is very doubtfulj, 

♦ Nnnv Maridily MnansUin, f IblA, 

t Dr. mriAerson’s lINtory of Wines, 
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FAILUIIR OF CAPE WINES. 

Since the Cape of Good Hope became a Dritisli colony, 
vines have increased there tenfold, and the chief article ot 
commerce has been wine. But, unfortunately, more atten¬ 
tion is paid to quantity than to qii.'tlily, and the manufac¬ 
ture is carelessly comluctcd. But this is not the chief caiuc 
of failure, as is generally supposeil, such being in the cl.iy 
subsoil of the chief vineyards, whence the produce re¬ 
ceives an unpleasant flavour, the idea of whicn is insepar¬ 
ably associated with Cape wine. It has been well observed : 
“ it is unnecessary to enter into the subject of the manu¬ 
facture of the wine. If the subsoil be bad, so will the 
wine be. It would be advantageous were premiums 
offered for wine that bad not been produced from a sub¬ 
soil of clay, but had been reared in trellis, as requiring less 
labour than the standard, and being made on a pure and 
good system, instead of being mixed with Cape brandy, 
sulphuric acid, &c. Notwithstanding all these disadvan¬ 
tages, Cape wine is generally sold in England under the 
names, and at the prices of, Madeira, 8nerry, TeneriHe, 
Stein, Pontac, and, above all, Hock* I” 

It should, however, be mentioned, that Madeira is 
drunk by the higher classes at Cape Town, and is very 
superior to the Cape Madeira drunk in England. 


CULTURE OF THE VINE IN BRITAIN. 


Such writers as have taken up the manufacture of wine 
in Britain, have considered it to have been, in past ages, 
a wine-^wing country; and, reasoning upon this state¬ 
ment, they proceed to describe the little attention now 
paid to British wines as a neglect of our national resources. 
There is, however, on the one hand, no sufEcient testimony 
in favour of the growth of wine on a large scale in ancient 
times, but, on the other hand, some direct testimony 
against it. 

The first positive authority for the cultivation of the 
vine in Britain is Bede, who says: Vineas eliam quibus- 
dam in locis germinansfIt is important here to observe 


^ Sir John Sinclair. 

t Hist. Ecclcslost, 1.1. The supposition of Daincs Harrington, that 
in this and other passages ** Vinc«** refers to orchards of apple-trees 
and currant-gardens, is too inipi'obablo and unsupported to deecrvo 

terlous refutation. 
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in Vrt|iMF» lirtilhinlip, 

llip ii^^l Ip ilirti itf MuniPPflrtV 

wlilnh nic‘i!iUMiP vinevrtMlp hi pnvtJiftI plrt^pp: MftVlpi^lii 


Ml ^vp rtlp Inlil i *' tlipip Ip oiip |♦rtl•k^ Pint pIp Pi ppiihip 

-I t .*£ ,•* I \ f til T . - 
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wlihhi iT H 




tnntlll nf 


iviiiPt* ((‘npp/pin /‘<%Wt) hill ilip ypry hMllPftihMi 





<Vw vhipvrtiilp liprp rthil llipip pppImiIpp iIip hlprt nf ^ny 

pxiPMpIvp iMililvpIhiin phpIi pp Ipkpp jihipp In ippIIv Whips 

liHiWhi^ Pimiih lpp; AI rt pillippijiiplil Iipi IimIi IrlplM ftiilhiia 
lillppi ^fhi* wlilph ppp llip rlf volt 11. I'h; M4 «IhI 

Mllipi'p l)hfh*thftVi rtl^h > pHiVp lliP p^IpU 

pupp III’ vilipyphip III |irtHh'iilpi^ p)hMp, piuI fipiipiptly in 

Pniiiip^hiH whli ppIIipiIipIp III- rpllpimip Iiiiiippp. U'IipI ivpp 

llip PMPpppp nl* Ihppp rtHpiiijilp III llip liiiMikp imikp whip, 

*'hi PMiiniHuliiiii Pi iim^iiiiiii liininrpiii/’ pp pli nlil Wi^Mpi* 

lip iHiii,)piHiir»‘il 




ppypi III* ilieli- ippjippilvp liMiicpp, iiipy 

fniiii llip flpptiiiiilp III p vIiipvpmI pI (Uy» tilvpii liv MIIIpi^, 

ivliPip tlip ppIp Ilf vprjiilpp rmiiip »i piniplilpiphlp |»nriliiii nf 

llip jiHihiP III llip vhWypiil*. (hily imp jip^pp^p Iipp IippIi 

i(liiilpil lllpl WPlilil Pi pII pi^pih hi hiijilv pii p^Ipii«Ivp piillla 

ypllnii i»l‘ llip vhip hi Ihihihi In piinlpiil Ihiipsi Piiil ptpii 
in IIipI, (liiiin Wllljpni nf ^Iplnipphiiiy^ liMppllnp nl’ llip 
pn)ipilii*hy iiT llip yhipvpiilp nl* UliiiipppIpipliiiPi) Imp Ipi-iiip 



pi^p hin vphMp hi pIIiiw i»l pnv (ni‘»ll}vp pnnpln«*lMM 

illP llPlipt' hi flip pillPIIPlVp PhllVlIl |l|‘ 

lin^jMipp nl* nipkhi^ whip hp«»^ llipiprinp* iin nliipi pnlliHihy 
tlipn llip pylpipiipp III* vhipypiilp In p iVw IuppIIIIpp. PIhI f 
IpIU np4 iIipI in ilip yppi inn**? Mij MplIniiPij Pipoiitpnl nf 
^iVlnliy tNillp|ip4 nipilp pp ^hihI (IpipI pi ripnml. ** In p 
ypi V nippn vppi- fin- llnil |nw|ip*5p/‘ pp pny nnp Pnniil w 
In ilrink i Ptiil IVjiyp ppytj^ linn hi llip i^pl^n nf riipilpq 11 , 
vpiy i^Miiil whip wp** nifiilp Pi VV*fililiPin*»hiWt Mlllpi- filvpp 

p IIpI nf jilpppp Pi whlnh whip wp*» IiipiIp In Hip ppiiipp nf 
Ihp IppI ppliliwy j pniMii^ wIiIpIi pip IlmliPihhliPi IUnin(ihnii 
Kpiiplniilnn, rlpninipi**>nilili, WpIIipiii IIippii* (whip wpp 
IiipiIp PI iIiIp mIppp h»i Ihhiv Vppip*) AmiiiiIpI. piiiI I’pIii'p 
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IPIII 


riip whipp nf nipiiy nf llipt>p mIpipp 


prp iIpppiIIipiI pp hplnf» pi(iipl4 in- pniipi^liw. In iIip npiiph 
whiPP nf ilip pppnnil pIp«p I'IipI IiipiIp liy Mrj llpinlhnii 
Pt l*pln‘p Itlll4 Ip pphi hi lipvp lippli hilly pitiipl In iIip IippI 


i 1 »pin|ip^np^ Pint In IipVp pmIiI fni hlly |(nhiepp 11 hn^plippil 
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hi Mip |aM* nPppHl 11,1 IHi* i^ni>^ fnPn nn‘ viinnpHWpi Mir Pti* 

ii« 1“.*. { Mn* pii n, 'fpi In Mill nihirtip IV., m Wlm‘, Mtily lr»-K‘ 


Jlilci*, itfH ifmPp* 


I hfiiinlHn Piptninhiinp. 
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BIIITISII WINK'31A KING. 

Thr popular processes for making Wine in this country 
usually fail, from the very erroneous notions entertained of 
tlie principles cf the manufacture. The natural ill qual¬ 
ities of our fruits must be corrected by art; and to do this 
■with effect, and to imitate the qualities of the more perfect 
fruits of V3arm climates, constitutes the whole secret. 
Kvery receipt-book is full of pn^cesses for making a multi- 
pliciiy of domestic wines, Tbe*ie never take into acaiunt 
that an unvarying process cannot be adopted to the ever- 
changing nature of our fruits, the qualities of which are 
ditlerent, according as the season has Ireen wet or dry, cold 
or warm ; according m the soil %vas exhausted or well 
mantireii; the vines skilfully or ignorantly prunetl. 

Sugar is then employed to supply the natural deBcicncy 
in the fruit; and the great Error lies in using too small a 

t Hiriion of fruit compared with the sugar, lienee, our 
lome wines have a sweet aiul mawkish taste; and. ‘'that 
which we call currant wine, is neither more nor less than 
re<l-looking, weak nun, the s'reng h coming from the 
sujnir. People deceive themselves. The thing is calletl 
wittr^ but it is rum; that is to say, an extract of sugar*. 

Another Erior is the addition of spirits to domestic 
wines: they will not cheek fermentation, nor prevent 
wine turning sour; but they will spoil the flavour of the 
best wine, unless added in a very small quantity. 

Wine-making, is, in fact, a cliemical process, instead of 
an every-day art of housewifery. An attention to tlie sci- 
eiitihc principles of wine tuaking would, doubtless, render 
iliese domestic receipts more complete thou they now are; 

♦ Cent V. Exp. 430, 4», t Cobbelt's Cottage Economy. 
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but, inucli as ingciuiity may \yc cxcrcisctl by experiment, 
%vc arc not among thoi^c who tiiink that tbe diitadvantagca 
of climate ami gmwth arc to bo entirely ontmaslcrcil by art* 

nOMIMUAUR WINK?? VNXVIlOIiKSOMi:. 

Fkw persons are xliNposctl to reject bome-made ^\’’^t 1 etl 
from tbeir nnwbolesomcness; cspeciallv astboir manufac- 
tnre at borne ensures a knowletige of tbeir component parts, 
wbieb, tbongb wbolesomc jrr, may bave contrary pnv 
tHMties in combination. 1 ixcsc wines arc, in general, but 
Imperfectly fermentc<l. and ctmtain a large portion of malic 
acid ami free sacebarine matter* and to many of tbem 
brandy is added to increase tbeir strength. These acids 
are highly prejudicial, esnecially to infirm stomachs ; ami 
when tbe wines containing them arc placetl within the 
temperature of tbe human btxly, a renewal of tbe sup* 
prcssetl fermentation will take place; and what little alcohol 
they have will rather assist than counteract the acidifying 
process. “ IVrhaps tm),’^ observes Dr. Henderson, *’tho 
predominant acids may under||co some transmutation In 
the stomach, which renders their nreseuee still more detri* 
mental. The carlwnic acid gas, nowever, which some of 
these wines give out in large quantity, cannot be i-egarded 
as unwholesome, unless from the distension or commotion 
which it produces*, and it may partly counteract the dele* 
terions qualities of the half*fv)nned wines with which it is 
united/' 


STRRNOTIl or RUITtSlI WINKS. 

niUTisn M’’ines are commonly thought to lie weaker 
than foreign wines. Uut raisin and other wines made in 
this country, arc often much stronger than the highest 
aveiMge of |)ort, in consequence of tlie saccharine matter, 
or of .addexl sugar which is sulferetl to ferment into alcohol. 


ICriNO WINKS. 

In cooling wine it is a I'ommon mistake to apply ice to 
the iKittom of the bottle only, for only the wine neare.st the 
Imttom will then Ik? cooled. Attain, if Ice be applied, also, 
to the top of the Inutle. there will be two currents upwanis 
and downwards, and llie wine will be as if shaken. 
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The choicest wines are ordinarily ice<l; whereas, (with 
the exception of ('hainpagne* which gains strength by cold,J 
common wines only should be iced ; and even they would 
be better if merely cooled with water, which always gives 
suflicient coolness to wine, even at the hottest temperature 
of the dog-days. 


S Pill ITS, 


CO.VSUlfPTION OP snuiTS. 


Dxi. Bowrino is of opinion that the increased Con¬ 
sumption of Spirits is rather apparent than real. There is 
less smuggling now than formerly, and, conscc|uently, 
there is a corresponding increaseil entry of spirits in the 
official tables. Besides, an increasecl consumption of spirits 
is quite compatible with less frequent intoxication in the 
eople. 



las 


The consumption of animal food in England 
greatly increased, but this is no proof of an increase 
of gluttony; it is the result of that reasonable and mode¬ 
rate enjoyment of flesh-meat, in winch tlie people of this 
country now indulge more than at former periods. So 


with ardent spirits. lu France, the inhabitants consume 
much more intoxicating liquor than Englishmen, yet 
drunkenness is much less coinmou in that country. 


AQi’A vita:. 

It is pretty certain that spirit of wine was discovered 
by the alchemists about the middle of (he twelfth century; 
but ages elapsed before the process of making it became 
practised as an art. Micliael Savonarole, wno wrote a 
treatise in Latin on the Art of Making Spirit of Wine, an 
edition of which was published in ir>(iO, more than a cen¬ 
tury after his death, informs us that it was onl^ used as a 
medicine. The physicians of those days altnbuted to it 
the important property of prolonging life, and on this 
account, it was called aqua vi/cc, water of life. 


UNOKRTAIN TEST OP SPIRIT OP WINK. 

The most common way of testing the strength of alco¬ 
hol is to put a small rjuanlity of gunpowder into a cup and 
to pour a small portion of the spirit upon it, so ns to 
moisten it; the spirit is then inflamed, and if, when burnt 
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fercnce, although it cKh's not explain it. lie informs na^ 
that a spirit of the Ik^sl q\iality aiul flavour has Inen ills- 
lillixl by men with their apparatus at tiu* sitle of a htnn, 
aiul perhaps eluatiging wtvKly fnnn fear of discovery ; 
malting in the 0 |H;n heath far up the hills, and hurrying 
on the whole proiX-Nss to avoid deii'ction ; yet> with all these 
disjidvunlAgt's, they ri*ct'ive<l the higlu'st price in the market 
for the spirit thus manufnctuml. 'fho quantity might, 
perhaps, he h'ss than wliat could ho protluced by a more 
n^ular prince's!? of distillation ; but then the liquor was so 
much su^rerior in quality ami flavour as to ciunpensnte for 
the deficieul quantity. St*verMl of these men have iK'cn 
oinployetl by way of eyperimeni in a liot'nsiMl ilistillery, on 
the estate of (tarih, with tliri'ctious to pmeml iii their own 
\vay» only to he rt'gulatetl by t»'e laws uiuler the control of 
an otllcer; yet, with ilie ndvatUage of the lH*st utensils, the 
putx'st water, and the liest fuel, they pixwlucetl a spirit quite 
inferior in (quality and flavour to what they imulc under 
the iiheltcr of a n>ek, or in a burn, atul it sustaiiuxl neither 
tile same price nor cluiracter in the market. 

AnUIiTKUATION OF SI'IRITS, 



rAi.n .si'tniTS. 


Many persons attach to pale Spirits a value Iroyond their 
worth. The paleness is no criterion of excellence, sitiee 
pure spirit of any kiml has no colour: that of commerce 
las ah\ays dcrivtnl it from aitdlciul additions, as burnt 
sugar, \c., or fixnu some ma ter dissolvotl away from 
timber of the cask which emitaius it. On the 
aecimnty n/titc brandy is rarr‘ly seen, even in France, 



iniANnY IN lUtKSKHVINO, 

WuiriNQ PACKU, dippcxl in Ur auly, is usually put over 
jams and jellies, to ket'p them, whereas i^has the contrary 
effect; for the spirit soon evaporates, ami the watery |viir- 
tides protiuco nunddiness. 

♦ lu Uio Quart(?r4'‘ Journal of AirlcuUurvs t I>onovaa. 
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UOffTfSO ANff ftfjA'nsCK 

COMPAHAttVFj fjiaiir Of WAX ANh tAljl/yVTs 

Manv erroTifvms riotioffs «re eriteftsinorl of the relative 

pvyuitnny (rf Wax and TaII<rw (’arollea, which may he C(r* 

reefed fiy the following expeTimerii from a French jotir 
nal. The camllea hnrnt were of the aame length ami 
weldit, ami comooaed of theae Mila?faficesi —I^ the wax 
of Jafian j 2, wmte or hleaclied lieea* wax ; 5), taihrw j 
4, a comjiofiitimi of two thirds wax of «la[?an, and one^ 
third tallow; a composition of three-fonrths of (he 
same wax. and ime fmoth irf heea’wax. It was fmind^ 
on extinonishln^ these candles^ when redncerl to ahmit 
one-fonrm of their length, that the remains of those made 
of wax of .lapan, (rf tallow, and of tlie compi^sitions of 
wax and tallow^ were (rf the same len^^th : that (lie 1/ees* 
wax candle was dimirdshed two ninths less than those 
before mentioned ; and that the candle, in the formation 
(ff wftich two waxes were united, was of intermeiliate 
lerigtii. Ily careftd experiment, it has been proved tliat 
the (lame of a tallow Candle is far mtrre 1/rilliant than 
that of wax lights: composition candles are erpial in 
vividness of lipht, excepting always tliat into the eotn- 
positlofi of wliich there enters a portion of tallow, which 
is next, thon^h at a wide interval, to the t dlow candle. 
fh Vre has ascertained ll?at a mmdil candle will Imrn 
half an lioiir longer than a dipi^ed candle of the same si/e, 
ami ^ive rather more Imht. The lloctm has also pri/ved 
that, in Candles generally the larger (he (lame, (he (greater 

the economy of (i/^ht^ 

Rfonn OANOi/S.s^ 

A 

'fttAt Candles Imfrfove hy keeping is well known * fntt 
the proper season for stirring them is f<ot so clearly under- 
stood. A miantity (rf nit ami water are held in solntiori 

in all candles which have not heen kept for some time: 
hence those ma<le hi March are better than others, evapo¬ 
ration havifj^ generally taken place l/efore they are 
reijtiired (or use, owiirg to (lie leiif^tli of the day, 

semuiAcrvi I; 

SefthMAes/ri is erronemtsly stipf»osed to he found in 
(he ernnftitn of the lon^ headeil whale, whereas it is the 

fat of (hat animal. Formerly, and indeed not long since, 
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Spermaceti was only used as a medicine, and anmuilly 
many tons of it were thrown into the 'I hames as useless, 
the quantity brought to this country being so much more 
than was requirctl for meilicinal purposes. It has, how¬ 
ever, become very valuable since candles have bct*u made 
of it, mixed witn tallow or wax. Of Spermaceti, #000 
tons were brought to England in 1831. 

The following note, subjoined by the poet Southey to 
his 7%tiaha^ ii. 155, throws some light upon the rare em¬ 
ployment of Si>crmaceti in this country :—The common 
people of England have long been unacquainted with the 
change whicii muscular fibre undergoes (when it is con¬ 
verted into adi[>ocerc). Before the circumstance was 
known to philosophers, 1 have heard them express a dis¬ 
like and loathing to Si ermaceti, because it was dead men's 
fat." 

MANAOKMENT OF LAMPS. 

In few branches of manufacture has the ingenuity of 
artisans been better displayed than in the construction of 
Lamps of various forms and principles. Yet many of 
tlicse inventions have failed in the hands of unskilful per¬ 
sons, to the iniury of the inventors. It is, therefore, ob¬ 
vious that such contrivances must always depend for their 
satisfactory performance too much on the careful manage¬ 
ment of the trimmer, to be fairly estimated: hence a 
lamp that burns beautifully in the laboratory, xvill often 
totally fail in the kitchen^. 


ECONOMY OP OAS-llUHNEHS. 

It is very generally believed by workmen and others, 
that tlic more freely the current of air is admitted to an 
Argnnd (Jas burncr, the better will be the light; and hence 
the burners of glass chimneys in ordinary use are made in 
such a way as to favour this view. No practice, however, 
can be more incorrect, or can lead to less economical re¬ 
sults. An attentive observation of what takes place wdll 
show that (here is onl^ a certain proportion of air required 


Tho im)>orinnce of stmpltcUy in contrivances for popular uso Itaa 
been Rhown in tho Into Lieutenant Drunnuoud*8 apparattiR for tlhiini> 
nating lighthouses with his oxy*hy«lrogcn light: that is a stream of 
oxygen and another of hydrogen, directed uiH>n a ball of lime. Expe¬ 
rimentally, Uio light has succeeded beyond tho expectation of tho 
inventor; but tho machinery or apparatus remains to bo sluiplUlod 
before it can bo worked by the keepers of lighthousci* 
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ffT thr favournhlc romhiicfion of a flejlmtc meuiUre of pnt* 
If more air than tlii« due proportion Ikj allowed to pass 
lip (he chimney, the si/cof die flame will l>c reduced, ami 

of light dirniiiiKhed : if, on the other hand, 
timn the due proportion lie admitted, tho fiurface of 
the flame will he iTicrea«5ed by elongation ; hut it will be¬ 
come ohsctirc, and the ipmritity of light will decrease, 
owing to (he ewnpe of part idea of unconsumed carbon 


With respect to the economy of street lights, it may be 


mentioned that the large bat-iving, so much used in large 
piif))ic lamjifl, is wasteful smokes the lantern, and docs not 
give light in jnoportion to its eKpendifure. 

Gas light is indebted for its rapid difFusion, not more 
to its peculiar softness, dearness, and unvarying intensity 
than to its comparative cheapness. According to 


\>r[ 


Thomson, if wc value the rpMiitity of light given by 1 lb. 
of tallow in cnridle** at Is., an equal miaiititv of light from 
coal gas will not cost more than ^4?^d., being less than a 
fourth jiart of tho cost of the former. 

SMOKW rnon ciAs-nfoiim 

Tr iff [iretfy generally imagined that the smoldng of 
ceilings is occasioned by imjnirity in the Gas, whereas, in 
this case there is no connexion between the deposition of 
soot and llic quality of llie Gas. 'The evil arises cither 
from (he flame beintr raised so liitrh that some of its forked 



points give out smoke, or more frequently from a careless 
mode of lighting. If. wlien llgliting the Jamns, the stop 
cock he opened suddenly, and a hurst of gas ne prTtnitted 
to escape hefttw the match he niiplied to light it, (hen a 
strong mifF follows tho ligliliog of each burner, and a cloud 
of hlacK smoke rises to tlie ceiliog. 'This, in many houses 
and shops, is repeated daily, and the inevliahlc consequence 


is a blackened ceilirig. 


In 


some well regulated houses, 


(he glasses are taken ofF and wiped every day, and before 
they are put on again, the match is applied to the lift of 


(lie burner, and the stopcock cautiously opened, so lhaf no 


more gas escapes tlmii is sufficient to make a ring of hlno 
flame; the glasses being tfien put on quite straight, the 
stopcocks are gently turned, until llie flames stand at 
three iiielies liigli. When this is done, few chirnne 
gl isses will he lirokcn, and the ceilings will not he blac 
cnctl for yearst, 



♦ fitr Joliii llotilw.Tfi. 


t Sir th>hn lOitiiHfm. 
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COALS HORE VALUABLE THAN GOLD. 

Is respect to the natural supply of Coal, Britain, among 
the nations, is most singularly favoured : much of the 
surface of the country con<^ls under it continuous and 
thick beds of that valuable mineral,—vasdy more precious 
to the country than would have been mines of the precious 
metals, like those of Peru and Mexico ; for coal, fdnce 



wer 


applied to the steam-engine, is really hoarded 
applicable to almc^t anv purpose which human labour, 
directed by ingenuity, can accomplish*. 

\V"hctie%’er you meet with coals, in old accounts, you are 
to understand thereby charcoal, not sea-coal ; which has 
cot been in common use (as well as I can guess,) 150 years; 
at least, not in London ; though I find them in M. Paris, 
tinder the name of Carbo marinus, in the time of H. 111. 
in additaraentf."* 






AUSTIOX OP BRITISn COAL-MINES. 


The importance of Coal as anec^sary of life, and the 
degree in which our superiority in arts and manufactures 
depends upon our obtaining supplies of it at a cheap rate, 
has naturdly attracted a great deal of attention to the 
question as to the p* riod when the Exhaustion of our Coal¬ 
mines may be anticipatetl But the investigation- hitherto 
marie as to the magnitude and thickness of the diSerent 
coal beds, and the extent to which they may be wrought, 
are too vague and unsatisfactory to afford grounds for 
forming anything like a tolerably near approximation to 
a solution of this question. But, such as they are, they 
are sufficient to show that many cenluriei must elapse 
before posterity can fe 1 any serious difficulties from a 
diminished supply of coal. According to Mr. Tajlor, an 
experienced coal-owner, the coal fields of Durham and 
Morthiimbcrland are adequate to furnish the present annual 
supply for more than 1700 years. Dr. Buckland, the cele¬ 
brated geolosrist, considers this estimate as very greatly 
exaggerated ; but, in his examination before the com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, he quotes and approves 
a passage from Bakewell’s Geology^ in which it is staled 
that the coal-heds in South Wales arc alone sufficient to 
supply the whole present demand of England for coal for 

® MaccoUocIl i Bishop Fleetwood’s Chronicam Prcciosaro, 1770. 
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ftOOO jesrs. *\fr. M.teoilWh r^hserves: therefor 

miite ifile eirh«r to prohihif. or imp<KC hmry clnCies on. 
the exporUfion of crial, cm the groun<l of its sccelerAllttg 
ttie exhaustion of the mines.'’ 

FERRETriTY OY COAtS. 

A I>T^TT^^o^'ISRr.l> ^enlo^t thus e^nently dncidates 
the seventh stace of the lon^g^ eventfol history of Coal, 
when, having h*^ bnrnc/' it seems to the vnJ^r eye 
to nnrfergo annihilation ;—Its elements are, indeed, re* 
ieased from the mineral combinations they have main* 
tained for a^^es, but their appirent destrtiction is on)y the 
commencement of new fsnccessions of change and of 
activity. Set free from their long imprisonment, they 
retorn to their native atmc^phere, from which they were 
absorbed to fake part in the primeval vegetation of the 
earth. To-morrow, they may contrihore to the substance 
of timber, in the trees of oor existing forests; and having 
for a while resume rl their place in the living vegetable 
kingdom, may, ere long, be applied a second time to the 
use and benefit of man. An<l when decay or Are shall 
once more consign them to the earth, or to the atmosphere, 
the same elements will enter on some further department 
of their perpetual ministration, in the economy of the 
material world*.'’ 


WASTE OT COAI,®. 

Op the pTO<Iigious tjnantity of Coals consumed in Lon¬ 
don, a very wisiderahlc portion escapes combustion, and 
lotiges in the form of soot in mir chimneys, or is vomited 
forth to contaminate and cloud the atmosphere of the 
metropolis, So great is the loss, that, independently of 
the mere ativanfage of getting rid of smoke, its prevention 
is an important economical problem ; and, though the rage 
for smoke-burning has passed over, we are convinced that, 
of the fuel consumed in the ordinary process of warming 
our houses and cooking foofl, at least onr^ihird w urrlmgh/ 
thrmon nwny, and migfit be savrd by a more economical 
and scientific construction of common grates and firc- 
placesf. 

♦ Vr, nucl:1dnd*9 Btidg&WAtCT Treatiae. t nrftndc. 
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SALK OP COALS BY WKIOIIT ANB MKA8URK. 

Till the year 1831, all Coals imported into the Thames, 
instead of being sold by weight, wxre sold by measure, 
it is curious to observe the sort of abuses to which this 
practice gave rise. It is stated by the celebrated mathe¬ 
matician, Dr. Hutton, who, being a native of Newcastle, 
was well acquainted with the coal trade, that, “ If one 
coal measuring exactly a cubit yard, (nearly equal to Jive 
bolls,) be broKcn into pieces of a moderate size, it will 
measure seven bolls and a half; if broken very small it 
will measure nine bolls; which shows that the proportion 
of the weight to the measure depends upon the size of the 
coals; therefore, accounting by weight is the most rational 
method.’* 


BRASS-PLATE COAL-MKRCllANTS.** 

Middle-men, when numerous in retail trades, enhance the 
prices of the commodities they deal in without equivalent 
good to the purchaser. This is especially the case in the 
Coal-trade. In the late examination by Parliament into 
the state of the Coal-trade, it appears that five-sixths of the 
London public are supplied by a class of middle-men, who 
are called in the trade “ llrass-plate Coal-merchants.” They 
consist of persons who have no wharfs, but merely give 
their orders to some true coal-merchant, who sends in the 
Coals from his wharf. The Brass-plate Coal-mcrchant, of 
course, receives a commission for ms agency, whicli is just 
BO much loss to the consumer, 

cannel coal,” 

There has been considerable dispute respecting the 
origin of this Error or corrupt term. Sir George Head, 
when on his Home Tour, took some pains w^hile at Liverpool, 
and subsequently at Kendal, St, Helen's, and other places, 
to obtain the meaning of the phrase. Some of this coal is 
procured at St Helen’s, but the greater quantity comes 
from Wigan, and is dug out of the same shafts with ordi¬ 
nary coal, although existing in different seams. It ap¬ 
pears to he a substance betw’een ordinary coal and jet. In 
Liverpool and elsewhere it is advertised by boards and 
placards; “Coal and Cannel Coal sold here,” anti is in¬ 
variably spelt “ Cannel,” If it have really taken its name 
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from Kfrniliil, the peo|)Ie af tliiw town nre not aware of 
tttich origin; neither la there any reason that It r.hotild 
originally liave been called Cannd (/(ml, it having hcon dug 
hehne canaln were adopted, atid transported t 4 rgether wiiri 
larger Cfimntitiea of ordinary conh It aeefiis to Im tlio 
general opinion that, having been used to light the men 
at their w<nk, and serving ns candle, it became by corrupt 
tion ** (Jatniel (voal. It is singtdar how soon words and 
phrases creep it)Ur nse, and Pitally obliterate every recob 
fi'cti(;ri of the cause that produced them*. 

KOONOaiy OP CORK AND 00M,, 

(/OKU is rjot 80 economiesd nn is getiernlly MippoRcd. Jt 
Is true that ajronnd of (/(»ke produces nearly ns innch heat 
as a pound of (/oal; htit it is ef|iially true that a pound of 
(/onl gives only thrce-ritinrters (/f a f»oiitid of (‘(;ke, not- 
witlistanding the latter is more htilky than the former, 

wAsrn OP Pt/p.n, 

(linriPtrr Wnita has well oh erved that *Mhe very 
poor are always the worst ectmornists, ntid, tiicrefore, rmist 
continue very mot ;** the truth of whicii remark Is strik¬ 
ingly evident in the rntwle in which the potner classes use 
the fuel they have, ilian widcti notfilng can tnncli 
worse or less judinmis, Indeed, poor f/ersons make less 
of the little fuel they liave th>in the richer classes. Btill, tlio 
poor ffittst not he altogetlier blamed ) for the Improve¬ 
ments in fire places by scientific men have done a great 
deal for the fire plaies of the rich, hut nothing for tlie 
lialiitadons of tin? po(»r. It ts true that about thirty or 
forty years ago, (/onnt llnmford piihliKlicd some ICs.says 
oil this hrnnclt of c?conomy ; hut it was not then to trie 
taste of the people to study the subject, and very few 
architects nmlerstood tlic l'!ssays. If tin? advantages were 
clearly siiown to the poor, they would avail thernwlvi s of 
the improvements; for tlie praircr classes aro not, in tlds 
coiiidry, wedded to old systeroBj "there are so many 
novelties exldhitiog every day that they do not believe lliat 
the world is always to Ik? ns it is nowf/^ 

Jt Is wasteful to wet fuel 1/ecause the moisture in being 

^ Stf Oporf(t^ tt<af»« *titnr, 

f Of« \rttrtiVn UfUU'itot} Uhfttr^ liiv (ft tlic Itofise of CVoi- 

rwitis Oft the Itvaltti (r1 Towns, 
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cvaporaicd carries off witn it as ^aient, and therefore use¬ 
less heat, a considerable propur lion of what tlie combus¬ 
tion produ^. It is a very common prejudice that the 
wetting coal, by making it last longer, is effecting a 
great saving; but while, in truth, it restrains the com¬ 
bustion, and for a time makes a bad fire, it also wastes 
the heat*. 


WAIIMING BUILUINOS. 

The first requisite is a complete combustion of the 
fuel; and tlie second, a complete delivery of the heat 
evolved in the place intende<l to be w'armetl. Nothing 
could be more tvasteful of fuel than common open fire¬ 
places: only one part in fifty radiates into the room, the 
great body of heat going up with the draft of the chim¬ 
ney. If a kettle of water be placed before the fire, it will 
not boil in less than twenty-four hours: placed over the 
fire, it boils in haJf-an hour. If a man stand in front of 
the fire, he gets only half wanned ; tiie half next the fire 
is warmed, w hile the half away from it is chilled; but, if 
he were to place himself in the line of the draft over the 
fire, he womd be burnt to a cinder all around. 'I'he ancient 
Romans undersiooil these things Ixjtier than the inovlerns: 
they carried their flues horizontally un ler the pavement 
of the chamber to be heateil. A few stoves on the same 
principle have been erecteil in and near l.ondon with 
similar success. These simple contrivances produce a 
saving of eleven-twelfths of the fuel consumed to obtain 
the same warmth by hot-air and hot*water stoves, and 
with perfect freedom from dirt, dust, smoke, and impu¬ 
rity of every kindt. 

l)r. Arnott remarks, with truth, that the whole science 
and philosophy of heat have hiilierto been not w’dl under¬ 
stood, that there liave been many Popular Errors upon this 
subject, and many reasons given that have been fruitless ; 
but (bat the facts, now familiar to all minds, will make the 
reason clear, and a very important cliange maybe effected 
soon. '1 he ventilation and warming of houses go together: 
the people being warmed, the ventilation will improve 


* Dr. Amott. 

t Lnudon's ArchiUctural Magazine. Close ttoves for beating apart* 

by the alow combination uf a large body of Coke by a aiow current 
of air, arc very uneconomical, and produce deleterious elTccts on tboro 
frequenting such aji^utmcnts.—i>r. Ure, 
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itself; it was left to mere accident and misapprehension 
of what is going on, and when parties have interfered 
with it, it has been to make it worse than before: some 
egregious blunders have produced injury instead of 
benetit^. 

nilAFT IN CHIMNEYS. 

When a fire is lighted in a stove-grate, tlic air in the 
Chimney over it becomes heated by the fire, and tlierefore 
lighter than the external atmosplierc, and consequently, it 
ascends. Thus is protlucetl >vhat is called a Draft in the 
Chimney, which is merely the upwanl current of air pro- 
ducetl by the ascent of tlie hcatcil air confined in the flue. 
When a grate lias remained for some time without having 
a fire in it, the chimney, grate, &c. become cold, and 
when the fire is first lit, it docs not heat the air fast 
enough to produce a current necessary for the draft ; and 
as the smoke will not ascend, it issues into the apartment. 
This eftect is often attrihutctl to the supposeil foulness of 
the chimney instead of the above cause: for after the 
grate and flue become warm, the draft is restored, and the 
chimney ceases to smoke.* 

TAMi CHIMNEYS. 

The important uses of lofty Chimneys, such as we see in 
all manufacturing towns, is not merely to carry the smoke 
to a great height, and thus get rid of the nuisance, but to 
increase the drauglit through furnaces. Oftentimes the 
heat of the smoke in these chimneys is so great, that it 
burns as a flame or great lamp, on reaching the air at the 
top; an appearance which jicirons uninformed on the 
sucycct have mistaken for a chimney on fire. 

HEATING nv GAS. 

It is greatly tc he feared that the health of the public 
is frequenUy * sacrificctl in what arc falsely termed im¬ 
provements ‘^u|>on scientific principles.” Such we take 
to he the case with “ Gas stoves,” or stoves for applying 
carhuretted hydrogen and pure hydrogen gases to the 
purposes of warming buildings. Sir John Robison, in a 
paper read before the Society of Arls for Scotland, March 
IS, 1809, observes: ** the various forms of stoves have 

Evidence before the IfouBC of Commons on tho IteaUIi of To\\*nt. 
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been proposed, on the understanding, it would appear, 
that, by applying the * Eame of the gas* to metallic bodies, 
an increase dt^ree of heat would be communicated bv 
them to the atmosphere around. A little consideration will 
show, that however the distribulion of heat may be modified 
by such contrivances, there can beno increase of theheaiing 
power ; and that when a certain measure of gas is fairly 
burned, the heat evolved into the apartment will be the same 
whether the fiame be disposed as a light, or made to play 
a^inst metallic plates or other combinations of apparatus. 
In ail cases where the products of the combustion are 
allowed to mix with the atmosphere of the apartment, 
'without provision being made for carrying them off by 
%’cnillation, the effects of such processes must be more or 
less deleterious to health, according to the proportion these 
products bear to the mass of air they mix in. On the 
whole, it may be assumed, that this mode of heating 
apartments is the most expensive, the least efficient, and, 
excepting that by Joyce's chimcoal stove, the most insa¬ 
lubrious that can be resorted to.” 

EXPEItlMENTAL VE.NXILATIOX. 

% 

Undoudtldlv, ignorance is often sanctioned by '.vay 
of experiment.” Dr. A molt, in his Evidence before the 
House of Commons, on the Health of Towns, observes? 
“ The Errors committed from want of knowleilge are ex¬ 
traordinary. I heard, at the Zoological Gardens, of a class 
of animals where fifty out of sixty were killt d in a month 
by putting them in a house with no opening in it but a. 
lev? inches in the floor: it was like putting them under 
an extinguisher; and this w’as supposed to be done upon 
scientific principles." 

RAKING OUT THE FIRE, 

This short-sighted measure of economy, so far from 
being conducive to safety, is attended with great danger. 
It was observed to the britlsh Association, in 1838, tnat 

Newcastle, notwithstanding the vast consumption of coal 
in tile town, is remarkably free from fires of dangerous 
magnitude: and it was suggested whether, as the greater 
number of fires occurred in London about eleven o’clock 
at night, the practice of Raking out the Fire at bed-time, 
which is not done at Newcastle where coals are cLeap, 
might not have some connexion with these conflagrations.” 
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A ooNri.AciMATioN nt nl^ht Mp|>cttrH to Rpi?ctAtor«, 
rally, a» if much nearer ilmii it really Ih ; nnd unthiuMiig 
porwma rrc<|uently run towards it with the cxprciallciu of 
reaching tlte npot every instants and are tints led eonsidrr* 
able distances "I'lte eause of this miscalculation of dis¬ 
tance ia the iutetJse hrighlneM of the fire in contrast with 
the darkness of the night. 

rxrifvortoM or “ rinra/* 

Tnr. dcsirtiction of pmperty hy I'irels often nceelerated 
by the very means ado|Ur<l f«n its preservation. This has 

been shown in the following sensible instrtirtlons in (he 
EtUtmintfr newspaper: Next to the safety of the inhabit*, 

anfs, the oi»Jf'Ct at a fire should he the eKehrslon of all fresh 
and the confincmeut of all iuirnt air -KttJ/oraft* the flamen - 
remetnher that !)urnl air is as great, If not a greater enemy 
to condnistion, than even water; the one, till again mixed 
with oxygen, ean never simport flame ; the other, espeeially 
if poured on heated tueial, is converted into its elnnems; 
the one hydrogen, in itself most highly Inflammaide, the 
other oxygen, the food of llie. For iHith ptirposf^s. of 
cxchniing the one air and cnnfiuing the other, all ttpeniugs 
shotdd l)e kept as earefully closed as possible- the prevail¬ 
ing pracliee of hreahing windows Is pf'CtdIarly nd^eldevous. 
Tile only cxense for this Is the ndmissifot nf water; hot, 
if the firemen were piovjdrfi with pro[)et* self anpporting 
latiders, (that tired not lean against the walla,) they mlp,ht 
tlireet their htanehes thtongh a single hrokfoi pane with 
ten times nn*re aremaev than hy (heir rnndnin sipiirtjiig 
fVr)m the strert. W'.oer ••honld he mmlcr to heat out ilu' 
(ire hy Its Impetus; iHpeuion in nsrlesH.*' 


Tiir: wt^N i^xitNotrisiimo tiin 


rniK. 


Tttnnn is a eomtnon onitdon, that the direei action of 
the rays of the Sun diminiHlies the combustion of a eoninmn 
Fire. 'I’his notion has ol’ten iHon ri«lieoled as erronertos; 
and, with a view io put it t<» the lest i»f rxperimenf, 
Dr M Keevet aseertaiiusl the netiial rate of comhusiion of 
well known Inidies, in diireieut eiremnstauees. It appears 
from these trials, that the cpiantity of wax taper eousuiorfl 
in broad suiisliinc. lit the open air, is less than that eon- 

autned in a darkened room, in the name time, in the pro* 
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partion of ten to eleven. When the exfieriiiient wais made 
with A OHnmnn mould candle, an inch in length was 
consumed in fifty-nine minutes, in strong sunshine, tetn- 
peiaiure eighty di^rees; in fifty-six minutes, in a dark¬ 
ened room, temperature sixty-eiglit de^ees. Other trials 
were made to ascertain the etlect of the different coloured 
rays of tlie prismatic sjiectrum on combustion, and it was 
found to proceed most rapidly in the verge of the violet 
ray. The times of consuming the same length of taper in 
the different portions of the spectrum were, in the re*i ray 
dght minutes; green ray, eight minute twenty seconds; 
violet ray, eight minutes, thirty-nine seconds; verge of the 
violet ray, eight minutes, fifty-seven secomls. The com¬ 
mon opinion is therefore correct; but the difference is not 
BO considerable as might be expected. 


POKER AC11055S TUB FIRE. 

Boswell and Johnson held a conversation 


experiment, as follows : BosivetL 


U 


^Vhy, Sir 


upo 
, clo 


play this trick which 1 observe now, when 


n thb 
people 


look at your 


grate, putting the sliovel against it to make the fire burn P"* 
johnsvH. —“ 'fhey play the trick, but it does not make the 
fire burn. There is a betur (setting the poker perpen¬ 
dicularly up at right angles with the grate). In davs of 




diculariy up at right angles with the grate). In days of 
superstition tliey thought, as it made a cross with the bars, 
it would drive aw iy ilie witch.” 

Upon the above it is notetl: ‘*it certainly does make the 
fire bum : by repelling die air, it tlirovvs a blast on the 

fire, and . "-‘ \ *-’ ^ ^ ‘ “ 

or bellows.— Kearney. Ur. Kearney's observations apply 
only U) the ihovd ; but by diose who have faith in the 
experiment, the poker is 8upj)Osed to be equally effic^ious. 
After all, it is posi^ible that there may be some magnetic 
or electrical influence which, in the progress of science, 
may be explained; and what has been thoug'it a vulgar 
trick may be proved to be a uhilosopliical experiment*.” 


performs the |>art, in some degree, of a blower 
’-Kearney. Ur. Kearney's observations apply 


DOES THE water BOIL ? 

The common mode of judging whedier the Water in a 
saucepan over the fire boils, is by the heat at the surfsa*; 
but tliis must be an erroneous method. Thus, when a 
vessel of cold water b placed ov#»r a fire, the layer of water 

* edition of Boewoir* Life of Johnson. 
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fit the 1/oitom, and next the fire, first fjecotnes IiotJ Jt also 
Ijecotnes speeifieally lighter, and corise<|uefitly rises through 
the water in the same manner as a cork or any other light 
Wly would rise. This portion of heated water having 
been thus removed by its lightness, the next layer, now in 
contact with the bottom, becomes heated in its turn, and 
ascends; and so on, layer after layer is heated and ascends 
until the water bolls. It should be added, that as soon as 
a layer of water at some depth from the surface receives a 
portion of caloric, instead of transmitting it to the layer 
next beneath, it ascends to the top; so that, at the same 
moment, the water at the liottom of the saucepan may he 
heating, that at the (op may he very hot, and that in the 
middle mav he nearly cold ; and this will he the case until 
the whole body of water has reached the boiling point. 

It is a sad waste to add to the fire l^neath a pot of boil¬ 
ing v/ater : for tho water, when it has once fwguii to Ifoil, 
receives no increase of heat, even from the liottest fire. 
Tho reason is this, that the a<lditional caltoic goes to form 
steam, and ascemls with it into tlie air. The steam itself, 
when formeil, may, however, be raised to a much higher 
degree of temperature. 

I'Ol.tSUKU PIfIK-mOS'S. 

Tifp. Polish of Fire-irons is commonly thought to ho 
ornamental, and nothing more; Init it is also ot' use and 
convenience. A set of bright irmis may remain for a long 
^ time in front of a fierce fire without becoming hot, because 

the heat of the fire is all reflected l;y (he polished stirface, 
and none of it is al;s<JTf>ed; Init if a set (jf rough, unjiolished 
irons were thus placed Itefore the fire, they wofdd soon 
become hot, so as not to he used withmit inconvenience, as 
a kitchen poker soon becomes so hot that it cannot fje held 
without pain. 

The above will also explain why polished fire-irons in 
general use, are less liable to rust than those which are 
unpolished. 

CAST-mOf^ ASP UniOIIT StOVKS. 

A STovp ma<le of cast-irmi is much more economical in 
every respect (ban that which has a highly |K>lished front, 
virhkh is the worst radiator of heat; whereas, the unpo- 
lishetl surface is favourable to radiatirm, anrl a fire in sudi 
a stove will always prcHhice a mo/e powerful efieef. 
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STEAM FH03f THE KETTLE. 



GLASS RROKEN BY HOT VVATEII. 

No person would be so indiscreet as to hazard tlie 
breaking of glass by pouring hot water upon it if he but 
understood the simple means of accounting for its dcstruc* 
tion. It is as follows: If hot water be poured into a 
glass with a round bottom, the expansion produced by the 
heat of the water will cause the bottom oi the glass to en- 
large; while the sides, wliich are not heated, retain their 
former dimensions, and, conseciuentlv, if tlic heat be suffi¬ 
ciently intense, the bottom will be forced from the sides, 
and a crack or flaw will surround that part of the glass by 
which the sides arc united to the bottom. If, however, 
the glass be previously waslied with a little warm water, 
FO that the wnole is gradually heated, and, therefore, gra- 
dually expanded, tlien the hot water mav be poured in 
without danger; because, although the Wtom will ex¬ 
pand as before, yet the sides also enlarge, and the whole 
vessel undergoes a similar change of heat*.'* 


BLACK TEA-POTS. 

Befoee metal Tea-pots were brought into general use, 
preference was given to the black porcelain tea pots; than 
which nothing could be more erroneous. They were said 
. to draw the lea better than others; whereas both their 
colour and material were good radiators of heat, and caused 
the liouid to cool with the greatest possible rapidity. On 
the otfier hand, a bright metal tea-pot is best adapted for 
the purpose^ because it is the fvorst radiator of h^t, and, 

* Larduer, on Ilcnt. 
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timrtirorr, cnoU mm wlowly um pcwMllilci. A |m]|ftbc<l hllv(?r or 
briiMM tra-orn will bettor reliilo the bent of the vvtttcr tbati 
one t>f (I (lull Itruvvti eoloury PUich mm Im loont eoitunouly 

ttKud. 


OOOl«Nr^MM 01'* Ot'lfJMttN* 

If in the bent of summer we derceud Into u enve or 
(Udinr, we are neiuilble that we are surrounded by a cold 
ntiiuwplieie; but If, In the rlf<otir of a I'rowty winter, we 
denta’iid Into the «nine cave, we ate alike eona^lottn of the 
jtrraenee of a watiu atiuoapbere. Now, a theriiionteler 
auMpeud(Ml In the eave on eaitb of tbeite o(*(!aHionH will allow 
exaiuly the aairie (etuperature ; and, In faet, the air of the 
(!ave iiialutalna the same temperature at all aeaMotm of tbo 
year. I’be body, bowever, lielii^ In the one cane removed 
from a warm atmoMpbere Into a e,old(*r one, and in the 
other ease, from a very eold atmospliero Into tme of m 
blfi^ber temperature, Iroeomes, In the latter eaae, acnalbloof 
wannib, and In tbe former of eold^. 

MfNWAtlON Of ItfAt, 

TiiauK eannot be a more fallaeiona meaiin of eNilmatIng 
Heat than by the toueb, 'rims, in the ordbuiry state of an 
apartment at any season tif tint year, tbe objettts wbleb are 
In H have all tlte same tempeiatuie ; and yet to the touch 
they will feel wanti or cold in dlllereiit decrees *. the mn- 
tidltc tibjee.ts will be eaildest; stone and marble, less so*, 
wood, still less so ; and (mu petin^ and woollen otijeejs will 
f(u*l warm. Now, all tbeso obJt*ets are exactly at the same 
temperature, as may be as(*ertalned by tbe titerinometer. 

nxPANsioN of ntoN, 

** As bard as lroti**ls a comnmii simile to express soli¬ 
dity in A body, but Is by no means a correct one i for 
iron Is known to expand and contract a(*cordln^ to tbe 
stale of tlie atmospbere. Thus, mi Iron pate wbleb, diirlnp 
a cold day, may be easily shut and opened, In a wattn day 
tniiy slb^k, owing to there bring greater espansloit of it 
ami tbe neighbouring railing tbnn of the rarib on wbl<*b 
tinw are placed. I ln? ceniri’ of an arch of an Iron bridge 
Is also liigber In warm than in cold weather i while, on the 
contrary, In a KUspciisioti or chain bridge, the centnt is 
Uiwcfcd, 

♦ tisntiisr, <ai imnt. 
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A PIANO-FORTK OUT OF TUN1% 

A PI A NO-FORT r: which has In^en tuned in the morning 
is but imperfectly in tune when the room in which it is 
placed has become overheated by a crowdctl evening party. 
The tuner is then blamed by unthinking persona ; but the 
fact is. the pitch of the instrument is lowered by the heat 
causing the expansion of tlie strings to be greater than 
that of the wood-work frame. 

AlIllNQ ROOMS. 

It is a common mistake to open all the lower part of 
the windows of an apartment; whereas, if the upper part, 
also, were opened, the object wouKl be more spectlily 
effected. Thus, the air in an apartment is generally 
heated to a higher temperature than the external air, either 
by the heat supplied by the liuinan body, or by lamps, 
candles, or fires. This renders it lighter than the external 
air; anti, consequently, the external air will rush in at all 
openings at the lower part of the room, while the warmer 
and lighter air passes out at the higher openings. If a 
candle he held in the doorway near the cloor, it will be 
found that the flame will be blown itivvarda; but, if it be 
raisetl nearly to the top of the doorway, it will be blown 
outwards The warm air, in this case, flows out at the 
top, while the cold air flows in at the bottom. 

A current of warm air from the room is generally 
rushing up the flue of the chimney; if the flue oe open, 
even though there should be no fire iightetl iil the stove; 
hence the unwholesomeness of using chimney-boards. 


SKCUniTY FROM INTENSE HEAT. 

Si RANOKiis on visiting a glass-house universally wonder 
at the possibility of the workmen existing in a situation in 
which their clothes are continually scorched, whilst their 
naked skin exhibits no murks of the effects of fire. Mr. 
C. T. Coaihupe, from a series of experiments* made to 
ascertain the cause of this anomaly, infers that the copi¬ 
ous perspiration which exudes from the skin of glass- 
makers, and of those who arc engaged in similar scorch¬ 
ing occupations, is a sufficient protection from the burn¬ 
ing effects of a dry atmosphere of from ilOO to 400 degrees 

* Conniiunioatcd to tho Phllosopliical Magozloo, Third Series, No. 
lOlt, August, )B40 
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of I'tthrpulii’ll ; mid llml wlilUt Ih^ cloilicn of Hut^h per^Ohn 
nro IniriUog to tiiMlrC) tht?lr i>kio nmy ho roiuloml iuHOii* 
hU)Io to iho iliroct oflWin of tlio upon iho iiuiniointr timUor 
nvouiol tho(M| by ultopk imturn) Iaw»| vi/.. thoiio of iCva)io* 

ration. 

i<‘iur>rHoor rKATn. 

Tiik fr«tM nonirilioiN poi fio nuMl by mmrku aiul ioounto* 

batikiii 1(1 thrlr bodion to lioroo tvMi|H'r 4 turoii, 

have (loroiv(?<l thounaiuU, and timy bo ox|ilalnotl a^i fol¬ 
io wn; VVIuni n nwin f^orn ittto an ovrn ral»rd to a vrry 
blub ion)prratui'Vi be takoM care to have uiolrr hU feet a 
thick mat of atraw, '* oul, or other non coiulnctlag unb- 
titanco, upon which ho may Htatul unbanned at the pro- 
noNotl tcniporatuic. HIm iHHty la M'trionndcd with very 
hut aln it ta true ; hut the e.xtrcino thinneaa of thta ituid 
caiikCH all that portion of it in contact with the luNly at 
at.) ^iveti time to produce but a alight eflWt in eonnmi- 
nlcaim^ heat. The exhihin>r alwaya take* cate to be out 
of contact with anygmxl conducting Hub*tance; atid when 
lie CKhibitH the edect produced by the oven in which ho 
111 incloned upon other ol^cciii, he take* ctiual care to idaco 
(trm in a condition very ilitrctciii IVont that in whicit he 
hiinaclf U plaml: he expOMc* them to the eircct of metal 
or other gootl conductom. Meat haa Imho exhibitith 
drctcicd in the anariincnt with tlie exhibitor: a metal 
surface la In aucli a cnxo provideih and» probably, heated 
to a much higher tem|ieralurc than the atmosphere which 
tturrouinlM the exhibitor*. 

ooi.n r'NM IN A oi.aiiii. 

A sixot.r; <iold Fish in a elrenlar vase i* often mlrt- 
taken for two lislieN. hccatise it Is seen as well by light 
bent tlirongh the upper surfaeeof tlie water, as by straight 
rays passing through the slile of the glass. 

AonnuN lAi. nrnNtN<i'Ui.»\ssi s, 

Ir is a eommoit piece of uegleel to leave ImiHIcs oi 
goblets of water in sunny windows, and these have actcil 
as IliMtdng Cilasses, and set (Ire lo the cnrialos tir wood* 
work. A Vase holding gold tUh is cipially dangeionsi 
water inclosed between two ghcises, serving as a powerl’ul 
lcnS| to draw the rays of the sun to a focus. 

^ (4iritio$r« ua Itcnl, 
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FULL TO THE BlllU 




Is a common phrase, uied erroneously to denote a YCiisdl 
entirelr filled ; since a cup may be filled to the brim, or 



and not full in the centre; for fluids do not form a 
scirface perfectly horizontal in vessels to which they ailhcre 
fo as to wet them ; but they rise, on the a}utrary, around 
the brim of the ve^du. 



er.ee, a cup is not absolutely 
full wlien it appears so at tlic edge, f luids. on the other 

band, in vessels to which the v do not adhere, sink around 

^ - 

the brim, and rise in the centre. Thus, quicksilver in a 
glasa forms a convex surface. 


COLD Tll.%W. 

As extreme cold and heat liquefies, persons arc apt to 
remark that certain weather is too Cold for Thaw, when 
ice U disappearing from around (hem. This sensation of 
cold is caused by the absorption of heat in the process of 
liquefaction: for the ice, in dissolving, tikes all the sen¬ 
sible beat of the air and all surrounding objects, and ren¬ 
ders it latent. The atmosphere, and every object in it, 
may thus, in a thaw, be kept at the temperature of .‘12®; 
its rising above that temperature being prevented by the 
fusion of the ice. 


WOOLLEN CLOTH!NO. 


It is not generally understood how* Clothing keeps the 
body cool in hot weather, and warm in cold weather. 
Cloches arc. generally, compoifcii of some light sul^tance, 
which do not conduct heat ; but woollen substances are 
worse conductors than tho«^ which arc made of cotton or 


linen. 


Thus, 


a 


flannel shirt more eflectually iiitercepti 


or keeps out heat than a linen or cotton one; and whether 
in warm or in cold climates, attains the end of clothing 
more effVctually. The exchange of woollen for cotton 
under-shirts in hot weather, is, therefore, an Error. This 
is further proved by ice being preserved from melting 
when it is wrapped in hlinketn. which retard, for a long 
lime, the appro4ch of heat to it I hesc considc atioiis 
show the Error of suppcji^ing there to Ikj a positive warmth 


in the materials of clothing 


44 


The thic»k cloak which 


guards a S|»aniard against the cold of winter, is also, in 
summer, used by him as protection against the direct rays 

K 
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of the Run ; and while in England, flannel is our warmest 
article of dress, yet we cannot more effectually preserve 
ice, than by wrapping the vessel containing it in many 
folds of the softest flannel 

lilack cloths are known to be very warm in the sun ; 
but they are far from being so in the shade, especially in 
cold weather, when the temperature of the air is below 
that of the surface of the skin. 


SUMMER CLOTHING. 

It is commonly thought, that white hats and dresses 
are worn in Summer, because they are cool to the eye, or 
on account of their lightness and thinness. Such. Iiow- 
ever, is not the case: for, the warmth or coolness of 
clothing depends as well on its colour us its quality. A 
white dress, or one of a light colour, will always be cooler 
than one of the same property of a dark colour; and espe¬ 
cially so in clear weather, when there is much sunshine. 
A white or light colour reflects heat copiously, and absorbs 
little; wliile a black and dark colour absorbs copiously, 
and reflects little. Still, fashion has great influence in the 
matter; for a red dress, which i.s by no means summer 
wear, receives less heat than black, blue, green, or yellow. 


WAIIMTII OP WHITE CLOTHING. 

Count Kumfoiid having shown that the warmth of 
clothing depends much on the poiixh of the surface of the 
material of which it is matic, concludes, that in choosing 
our winter garments, those dyes should be avoided which 
tend most to destroy that nolish. Hence, there is reason 
to think that, contrary to tne gene»al opinion, white gar¬ 
ments arc warmer than any other in cold weather: indeed, 
if they are well calculated to reflect calorific rays^ in 
summer, they ought to be ccjually well calculated to rellcct 
those frigorific rays by which we are inconvenienced in 
winter. \Vhite horses arc both less heated in the sun, and 
less cliillcd in winter, than those of darker hues. 


M 
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SHEETS WARMER THAN BLANKETS. 

A Blanket w’ould he a cooler covering than a Sheet 


a summer 


opin 


ghr 


thougl 


the reverse he the general 


Sheets feel colder than the blankets, because' 

♦ Dr. Araotf* Elements of Physici. 
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they are better conductor** of heat, and carry off the heat 
more rapidly from the hotly; but when, by the contiim- 
ance of tile body between them, they acquire the iamc 
tefnj>eralure, they will tlien feel even warmer than the 
blanket iUclf. 

COAl^ AT hlackucatu. 


It is a commonly-receivetl opinion, that Coals are to be 
fpund as near l.o: don as Blackheath, but that the seeking 
for them is forbidilen, on account of the Newcastle ct>al« 
traiie being so excellent a nursery for seamen. But 
gwilogists have ascertained that, the great coaldleld of 
Britain, which is composetl of numerous subordinate coal¬ 
fields, crosses the island in a diagonal direction, the south 
boundary-line extending from near the mouth of the 
river Humber, to the south part of the Bristol Channel, 
on the west coast; and the north boundary-line ex-« 
tending from the south side of the river Tay, iu Scotland, 
westward, by the south side of the Ochil mountaius, 
to near Dunbarton, on the river ('lyde; within which 
boundary-lines, Norili and South Whales arc included. 
This area is about two huiulretl and sixty milt*s in 
length, and, on an averaite alxiut one hundred and fifty 
miles iu breadth ; and no coal-field of any consequence 
has been found, cither to the north or south of the lines 
mentioned, excepting some small patches of thin coals 
of inferior quality ; and the coal-field of Brora, in .Suther- 
landshire, in Scotland, which is far disjoined from auj* 


other a>al-field. 



LOW STOVK OKATES. 

Ip the fact th.at warm air is more expanded, and 
therefore, lighter than cold air, were more attended to, 
the fire in the stove would be placed much ne«rer the 
hearth or floor tlian at present. Warm air should always 
be admitted at the lower part of a room, because, if 
admitted above, it forms a struiurrif or layer, at the top of 
the apartment, there lemains, and escapes by any aperture 
to which it may find access. It must, however, be 
allowed, that if tnere be no means of escape, except at the 
lower part, the warm air admitieil at the lop will gradu- 
“yiy press the cold air downwards, and force it out tliruugh 

tlie doors, windows, or flues. 

♦ Saturday Magaxlnc. 
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t^ioitr Ptioit fi'tAfjPi Pfflfn 

t,\iP liflfl (Ifftf tfi4* (jUrtnlHy (rf 

by fttiifhrtl f« fiot ifJ (bdi 

ta fh^ fr»r*ferH( ti<»n Ifi iIjhii. ft« h PMturutfi)f 

; btif, (w flie ptniirttryf tbf* t}i<* pirfr^<?- 

ppnvp, tl*^ b^lrf j*< evolved, ft ivoirld ^eern, ttmt, 
tirh elemefrt, endowed W'lili |fre endoeot elrt^fJedy, 
file Tir^^t t<» e«e«pe frorri (lie (ynideofled Estate nf w?ndHo«' 
(lofr, in whJeh it fiid been inipfi«ioned by ibe nirwers 
(rf fife* end It l<i followed, flftei' e/one time, by tbe 
felfltively le^s efw^tle ^neee, tlie evolotimi of wnieb wm- 
tfibote<? to pnlrefeetbon 

TtMNtNfo yefl<5i-:r,e; 

Not mdy were nntlnoert Ve««e)« formerly eoo<jidered to 

f»e detrimental to lieeltb, bot likewise tbo^e In wbleb nay 
portion of lend W5i<; mKed with tbe tin; tbl« notion, 
nfrwpvpr, bee been sbown to be errorfemis, even If tlie two 
metftlfi be Uf^ed In efpiel /pmntltle*i. 

tr^r A NO ttN-PtA tP. 

Ttv^en Plflter ^neb es l*i tf*»ed iti mekln^ flimeeprint?, 
f(P., i« mostly teriried 'fin. rt mienorner wbiefi most 
mislead many persmis as to tbe uses of tin, ^f bis plate la 
merely tbin Iron wasbefl witb tin. or, as tbe ffrenefi eal! 

Ity fir Ifhnif'j or wlilfe Iron F^o little tin la oaetl for tbia 
pnrpose, that a vessel wlileb eootalned a aorfaee of 
arptare Inebea, and wbicb welched rntneea, when 
Ifftfted, baa been brereaaet! trnly half an oofree Itt welt^lit • 
emfse/joefftly, half an moree trf tin was spread tfver 
Inebes. Tbe method of tboflfifiC, by tb|rpin^ tbe vessels 
in Oielted tin, appeos to have beert praetlsetf In tite tiore 

of I’llny, 

fn tnia eonotry, few artielea are made exeloalvely (4 

tin, tbe /greater part so osed Is In tIte state t»f leaves^ 
or wbat Is calleo tlrt foil; for wbieb pttrpoae tbe tiff Is 
batnmered arftl rt»lled,Ofit}) It Is hardly tbe thmt^jaffdtb part 
of ao bffcb In tblekfiessj this la the atflwtatfee wbleb, 
Oovered with a ptotlmt of foptctfryf cottfptises wliat la 
called tbe silvering tff looking-j^lassea. I'io la also of 
Irnportaol tiae in dyeing. 
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019U8K OF Pi:\VTi:il.WAIlK. 

Tiik disuse of Pew ter-ware, as plates and dishes, hu 
been usually attributetl to the introduction of cheap and 
beautiful |>oitery. This was not, however, exclusively 
the cause ; for, u was not until the last war with France 
bail raisetl the price of tin so {greatly that pewter disap¬ 
peared generally; when the petllar found them a proflt- 
able exchange for his wares. 

nUM'AN.SIA MKTAL TKAPOTS. 

The cheapness of these teapots results mainly from 
the application of machinery in making them, and the 
extreme lightness of l)ody with which they cun be pro* 
duceil. It is, however, generally overlooKctl that sudi 
lightness is always obtained at the sacritice of durability, 
as well as of shape: hence, it is common to iiiul these 
thin tea-i>ot8 sadly bulgeil and warpal from their original 
form ; an effect which the hot water therein used, with 
the constant lifting and placing tho pot upon the table, 
unitedly protluce in a very sheit lime. 

Britannia metal is very fusible, and this property has 
led to some whimsical mishaps in the attempts of travel¬ 
ling tinkers to mend tea pots, <S;c. when injured: tho 
soltiering iron has lieen applied ; aiul, instantly, instead of 
stopping a small hole, the inexperienced botcher has made 
one large enough to receive his ihumb.^ 

THE OERMAN SILVER, 

Which is now coming into vogue, has been introduceili 
as its name denotes, by the Germans into Knrope; but it 
is nothing more than the white copper long known in 
China. It does not contain a single particle of real 
silver; for it is only an alloy of copper, nickel, and xinc. 
Althougl) but now getting into general use in Fngland, it 
has been no novelty to the manufactories of Birmingham 
for these tldrty years. 

spumous oii.niNO. 

Mi/cii of tins work is executed without a particle of 
gold, hut it sneedily becomes tarnished and discoloured. 
The cheap gilding of picture and looking-glass frames 

* TreatUo on Iti MtfttU. 
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(ImIH OImI ruMbt'rjHl^MHyi iti li(i))lti (O 

i). jti (kUci ^iii^iiiiy 0Hy Uu 

^uU\ 

'I'hti fWHfiiniH) ^iiflinf/*’ tH&tul itj roppar jnUi 

vary (IiIm « mu\ raiaU-iaii yallow lil^K 

IHM, iiy Ui tita fuiriaii (if ^ina, wiilimii 


any raal imI aiura ttf it in lim fimidl. IlirgerlMaa^t f4iyti 
fur I'hihlruit urts niuaily f/ilf with ihid hjimiuutt (iwfaf, and, 

fhtm fuiv, fiuiiuihuntij aial bhoulii ha tuihiihU'ii 


III faw bilMttiioMb id flits ifi^relUuu u ul liuti i^thlinf/ ffiam 

aavaialy fablai) ti)aM oil ilia ja/iiiia at pulilia* huiMliit/a^ 


'j'lia 



«ra 

Mill 


a3(potu^4 HM lliay aia a/iiialaiilly U) flw wmllitr, 

inudiiy (luuhly nr filfily ^llt. 'Miiib, lha o 

M^/iMiMiaiil lb iiiply ((ill, Hi iha a/ibt of MiUtK 
Tlw ((ihliii^^of ilia HfHiti 1 arria^a la ulao Irljila, aii4 

(umi JifCiii lih h4.; cM lobiva uf iha aarvlog, whiah 

XVdii. 

wiur <a nn 

'1‘iit^, LxuiU oftiiira of 'I'lilaiittj/ua fa ailll »finifilafo, fioioe 

alala ihal tofoiiHf/iiu iu a tmiou (/Jvuii 


/Jio 


» t 

i 


lUtt i'iiifiHdti fJf 

uthom aoobiMar il to ha an ailHhIaf lolHiora of dif- 



ftsiuiit oiaialtj) wlola (ha iniiiiaj/iia, whlah waa fonoorly 

tufiurud fruoi lha Kaai JiMlit^b; la laira /lua, wlthour any 
alloy of ItSfid. ija alllioia, (hai li la a iiailvo 


fOixUird of laail nod hoii, fnsrolidf to^Hdim fl haa fra-^ 

(fOHUify hatii a<*nf</ioMia<l *Aj<h iht^ whha <yip|#ar ol lyhioa, 

ivhii li ib of a illlfaMoii loioj^'/bxloii, aial ooi alhma/l fji lai 
aariji^l ool of tfiu woif/lia. f/jaoi (h« uollioiiiy of a oko- 

rhaot hadiofi^ fodin nod (diiodj loUoHf/Oit waa 


an arllrlo of vnry oaiva i'oomo^m (hi^<^o>oo 


triaa, noill iho ytHi ftvid, wliao Id waa ao^wraoiM 

iuifothp'XUiHof ifHrinuH Hiitsfitir ioui itidid, 



\\m 


tm*¥m HffOfhhH, 

Wnm iUut h WHM olHnsrvtfd tha( laira of Iron t^upodisd 

U) Um' HJJion of ilorfytt f^joioud ifit'iooo (‘JiHiisd with nidf, 
(oxidi%) or (.'o|i}ao, lha Mbofi Wd4 /|aj!<rlU'il hy inoh^iim 
(UdU.Uiuf In (UtoiUul \.oowMyu nu ho a/ loal Uaoaoioia.'* 

th/o of tha hoo ioto e/f^ifiir} |/h*xa of Uia foroiar lotitfl 
Mpii^tolof^ io t>a dts('joo\iot^sd hi fmoiortUm aa lha oxidu 
of itha lai.or waa inodortsd. '['hlb VWror U (ha faaa aor- 
lirkUtp^f w\mi U h (^tmaUkml ithai, (mH oofy wcru lotoiy 
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lyjw fjumiikrij explamed by dmahijj, fsmn^ 

€Tij Sillptsrfecl]j ftcoDuci:^ for; but, becui^ trareiien. 


«mr im slwAji the penoos moct €OOvrr»Dt 
•w'jiJb «ucii Ltav k«igc aa cnigfji be ckrnscxl auibeotlc 

w liitMie DiAittn. 



7'Olirjf.JtfAIlE CCTLERY, 

Twe nierctoiilc fijut ©f the Slie&^ trade if pcrfcirtfied 
<iu^v bj treteiierK bsu tlie pnMpal sh©|i» in 

diiectJy wjtb tW mancCsciiireri nt ^'^beSkid 
btitfiwr p>iiJic f^cjudicae in re^x/d t© ^ 7dsn 

il is caJJidf aimI to senre as en ad rertm'i neu t 
Tan©u$ reiaai«rs in ajul other lai^e their 

ouoi^exious ia ii^heiSdd keep «led brai^ii, with r^bich 
tJb^T are i^Jkocni oo tiie artickr*^ aid U>er tberebir 

ftio# «ith tixr |*ybJic as the real ruanufacui/ers llie Lrutii 
Uf tbai hi there are do rnaiiofactories of t^ch 

articks to any eaumi; and the calierj• jobbers couJd not 

j[&ake a thousai^dih fMit rc^^yidse for the London cxio- 
»uinpiiori. In diijVref.t woikdiops in Shefikld, rnav be 
t£Xfi the stetJ b;an4s of our fatnous iouK maJkcrr, aid the 
artides in %iLa;<rfa]e being packed up to meet 

tlie decnaiid in Lr^iidon for 


r< 


Xii t 


<JU "H 


Uiadr. 


» 


Thfj ii a 


tcanding joke arocn^ the .^hefbebl cmkn^ at die expeitae 

€A Coi'kiicrs* CTe*lyiit ♦ *. 

^ S 

Ikit, a peiia^iy ol JOL fier dozen, excIuKire of forfeiture, 
is ii/jpCHMiKi ujxm erc^ry j>erwrj liaTjiig art ides of cuilery in 
bis pry»Hsc*sian for sdi-*., rnarke^I witli llie words, **L>oruum^^ 

m Lunxk^.'wad/'f^ urileis the aitkie to rriarlewi liarc 
b&eiB really iraoyfaclurexi witlnn the dtj of Louche, or a 
ditlaniee of twenty jxjih^ frt^ it. 


CVTU^UY JfaRILi. 

The figure of a hajotrjer rUmped on knivef and 7thcr 

artides of Co^lenr. k intended to denote their exceilwoe, 
fhout’h it if ofien unwarrantable. The act Geo IIL 
c- 7. gifts the manufacturers of cutferr made of 

the pnndkge of marking them with the figure ctf a 
hiinmer; and jnohibit* the wmiafacturerit of any artides 
of outWy. edge !<x4*, or lAardware. or f /rm^J in a 

jmmldf or maniJactan^ odRSTwrise than by mums of a 

a Hr ni:lm4 HdSl^tirs Penoau^ Tv«r. 
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hammer, from marking or linpreasiirig iifxHi them tlie 
figure oPft linmrner, or any hyinl)ol (jr ilcvice reaemhling 
it, i)ii jmln of forfeiting all aueli urtiolea, and 5/, for every 
do'^en, 


ueiNo A UA'/on, 

It haa long been diapuied wlietiter the line of die Jllade 

of a Uaxor altould i>e atraighi, or wlietlier It aiioidd imve a 
convex edge of conaiderahle curvature, timt ia, [ioilowe(i 
inwards. The matter may lie settled by reference to tlie 
mode of using a raxor, widch is by bcTa[dng rather than 
ciiHiog. Did men cut off tlieir iieards, the straiglit blade 
wmild he moat effectual \ iiut, as almost every one who 
uses a razor scra|)es, tlie convex edge 1ms tlie advantage; 
*♦ imssed over lliu face obliigiely from jioint to heel, or 
drawn btraiglu downwards, it timst of necessity, cut even 
wliere a straiglit eilged razor would do notliing hut fret 
or tear tlie skin, witinmt lemoving the i>eard. After all, 
it must be ailmifted, tliat tbe advantage wldcii a circular 
or fuii-edged razor 1ms over tbe straight one in point of 
cutting, arises chiefly irioii o ftrjj dtftciivti munnttr oj 
»huviHi^ / so long, iiowever, as this defect exists, so lung 
will tbe full-edged razor claim a decided superiority, it 
oftet) happens tiiat men, groaning uinler tiie operation of 
bliaving, attribute their bleedings and wincings to the 
hadnesb of tlie razor, when tbe principal fault is in 
tliemseives,”* 


HAZOH AND HOT WATtUt, 



* * HUofiuu, mi n»u Msrmfaetlire of a Hnifir, Tiio iiecurtala remilts of 
temgeriox **xiilmuUion itf u h/W'^riced 

Hioe>r ofUii) crevias nu/m seryieeut/ia Mma sii mm. 
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ANTIQUITY OP FORKS. 


Beckmann, generally an accreditcil authorit 

uiitieH, slates Forks to ha' e been 




i upon 
arought 

e Italians, about tlie end of the fifteenth 
conjecture being foundetl on a passage in the 
Life of Corvinus, king of Hungary, written by an Italian 
who was resident at bis court sometime between the years 
1458 and U90 ; in v 
not used at table, ai 


domestic anti 
into use 
centurv' 


hich it is mentioned 


forks 


iften 


in 


Itaius but that 


took his meat out of the same dish with his 


ngers 


Beckmann likewise states forks not to have been introduced 
into England until the seventeenth century, his auiliority 
being taken from a singular book of 'Fravels, published 
IGU, entitled Crudiiiv^t 


who having 


forks 



one Coryat, an Englishman, 
Italy, says ; “ hereupon I 


myself thought good to imitate the Italian fashion by the 


forked cutting of meat 


not 


nly while I 


in 


laly 


but also in (Germany, and oftentimes in England since I 
came home, being once quipped for that frequent using of 
myforke, by a certain learned gentleman, a familiar friend 
of mine, one Mr. Lawrence ^Vhittaker, who in 
humour, doubted not to call me at table,/«rci/rr, for only 


his merry 


o 

Upo 


fork at feeding, but for no other 


th( 


two statements, until within these few 


years, the use of forks in Italy and England was believed 
to be a modern refinement; and they may probably have 
given rise to the adage: “ lingers were made before forks 


In both respects, however, 
regards the use of Forks 


Beckmann incorrect 


First 


Italy 


find them 


tioned by Peter*Damiani,.an Italian writer ol* the eleventh 
century. To warn a lady to whom he is writing, of the 


great danger of setting her 


luxurious living, he 


proceeds to tell her a story which he had heard from 


ol veracity 


14 


rhe doge of Venice had married 


ady from Constantinople, whose luxury surpassed all 


imagination 


She 


ould not even wash in coininon 


w’alcr, but had the cruelty to compel. her servants to 


collect rain water for her 


# 






But. wh 


most 


monstrous, this wicked creature would not eat with her 
fingers, but absolutely had her food cut into piecc-s, rather 
small (ihinutiux), by her attendants, and then—she actually 
conveyed them to her mouth with certain golden two* 


I 


google 
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ins 

vrott^rd furi/t Arilh jiHlfjrmcnt wlildi, of coniRt*, 
nrCcll iIiIr nrofll^ntt* »<lavo of luxury, wo iu‘o not concorncd; 
but, wo Ht loast (li^soovor I ho linporliint fuel, tlmt tlio luxury 
of forkw wuM a novoliv in lluly in I)mninnr« duy«, i. c» 
nboul (be tiino of NV'illiinn (lie (^ojnjuoror*. 

Thut forks were u»<o(t in l‘!nglinnl upwanls of tbroo 
ccnlnrioH before the (bite sliitod l>y lieckmnnn, Is proved 
by tbeir being mentioned in an inventory of furniture be¬ 
longing to KdwanI I. Vet, Mr. llallam refers to Ileek- 
nmtufs Ilutnvy of //o ra/Zoa#, wbenee the above statementB 
arc ([noted, ns **a work of verv great research t.” 

It sbould, however, be addeil, that the erroneous Indlef 
here elucidated, may have received some sanction from tlio 
comparatively recent ititrodtiedon of forks into the High¬ 
lands of Bcotland, where, Hr. .lohnson asserts, tiot oidy 
forks, but even kidves, have been introdueed at table, 
since the period of the ilevolntion. llefore (hat pcricul, 
•every man had a knife of Ins own, as a companion to Ids 
dirk or dagger. 'i1ie men cut the meat into small morsels 
for the women, who put them Into their mouths with 
their tingers. I’he use (d’ forks at table was, at llrsl, con- 
gidered as a supertlnous luxury i and, therefore, they 
were forbiddeti to convents, as was the c.ise In regard to 

the congregatloti of Ht. Maur. 

ANTK^OirV OP RNivns. 

Fiiom an era itot now to be ascertained, down to the 
time of Queen Kll/abelh, Kugbmd was supjdled with 
Knives from the (‘outinent; and. *‘(beknyves of Almngnc, 
knv ves of bVance. knyves of (’olhigin?, are among (be 
articles ennmerated in (he cnstom-bmise rate lHa»ks of the 
time (»f Henry VIM,'' At what )»erind onr native maim- 
factnro of knhvs w'as Introduced, It is impossible to say. 
In Htow’s C/o'oaZf/r occurs the following passage: *' Hlebarti 
Matthews, on Klete Mridge, was the first l^nglislmmn who 
nltayned the nerfection of making fine knives and knife 
bafts ; and In the lift year (d cjueen Kllv.abetb, be 
obtained a prohibitl(m af^alnst all strangers, and otliers, 
for bringing any kidves into I'nglnnd from beyond the 
peas, winch until (bat time were lirougbtinto this land liy 
sbippes lading from Khuiders and other places. Allieft 
at tlmt time and for many bnndred yeares before, (hero 
were made, in divers [inrts of this kingdom, many coarse 

tlnnilerly Itmliov. | Hint. Mid. Agp*, vol. III. p, 4‘JX 
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and uncomely knives; and at this day the best and finest 
knives in the world are made in London/' Although the 
chronicler, in this passage, directly refers to the early 
existence and extent of the cutlery trade, inconsiderate 
copyists have drawn from it a loose statement, to the effect 
that “knives were first made in Ingkind in 1,063, by 
Thomas Mathews, on the h Icet Bridge, London. A^inst 
this assertion, besides the testimony of Stow, and the 
common tradition of the Hallamshire cutlers, has to be set 
the undoubted fact, that, so early as the year 1417, the 
cutlers of the metropolis sought and obtain^ a charter of 
incorporation from Henry V. That knives were made at 
Sheffield, at least a century earlier than the preceding date, 
appears indisputable, from the incidental testimony of the 

s,** states of the 
accoutrements— 

** A Shedicid twytcl bnre ho in Ills hose.*' 

A twytel, or whittle, was a knife carried by a person who 
was not entitled to wear a sword. We find “ a case of 
Hallamshire whittles,” mentioned by the Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, in a letter to Lord Burleigh, in the year 1575 ; and 
“ wbittell** is, among the Sheffield manufacturers to this 
^ay, the name of a common kind of knife. 


poet Chaucer, who, in his “ Reve s i 
miller of Trompingtoii, that, among other 


DRlTISn PORCEIMIN AND POTTERY. 


The designs upon Porcelain and Earthenware manufac¬ 
tured in Britain, Have long been referred to as a proof of 
the bad taste of the manufacturers; though, in this case, 
the censure should be thrown unon the public themselves^. 
For example, the common eartlienware manufacture takes 
its style of ornament from China, which was brought to 
this country many years since, and is continued in use to 
this day. A very great improvement has, however, lately 
been made in multiplying the <x)pies of superior designs 
for transfer to the surface of tlie ware, by printing off cy¬ 
linders a continuous sheet; but such is the constant demand 
for the old Chinese barbaric ornamentsf, from the bad taste 


* IndcfHl, in most cases, it will bo found tiiat manufacturers follow, 
iind do not lend, tbe public taste, as Is commonly supposed. 

t In a Chineso picture, owing to the absence of per»ipcctivo propor¬ 
tions, an extensive sul)ject is only a collection of portraits of men and 
things, drawn on tbe same scale, and placed near ono another, and 
where all the colours are as vividly shown, os if the objects were only a 
few feet from the eye; there tho figures at the bottom or foreground 
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of the public, that the manufacturers have been compelled 
to en||rave these faulty designs upon the new cyiimleis i 
nutwitbstandiiig they have, at the same time, produced 
iiutch mure tasteful designs of their own. 

AIUSUUVV QIiASS. 

Mica, in large thin liauspareut laminaj, is termed Mus* 
covy (ilass. from the Husstuns, csueeially the Hiheriaus, 
using it 111 their windows Instead ut glass i hut It soon he* 
comes soiled, and in some measure loses its transparency 
by exposure to the air, Another variety of mica in span* 
gles of a yellowish gold, or whitish silver colour, is known 
all over the worlil, by the ridiculous names of cat’s gidd, or 
cat's silver. The ** gilt sand,” agold Cidomed povviier which 
the paper-makers use fur ornamental purposes, is only mica 
in small fragmenU. 

WIIITINO IWK. 

Omi Writings are retnarki^d to retain their colour better 
than those of later date; a dlilhience which is commonly 
referred to the ittk used, Imt is not altogether the case, 
jtefore the early part of the eighteenth century, alum was 
not used in the inanufacture of paper, now it is; hut, 
oil paper manufactured without alum, ink retains its ciiloiir 

lleller^, 

INUUN INK. 

Tins Ink is strangely inlscallci) Indian ; for it is manu¬ 
factured hi r/do^/, entirely from lamp-hlaok and gluten, 
with the addition of a little mnsk to give it a more agree¬ 
able odour. 

UOMATURI. 

Tun ariicle now sold under tliU name, is very dlilcrcnt 
ft*om the original composition, 'i'his was called pomatum 
IVom its containing apples, /ioauoa, I^at. (leiarde tells us : 

lu'u 1(1 rqircueiil the ohjcotd nuareiit to the figcetiititr, whiiu the 

1 )K(ii'ub lilgiiur U|i ai'u AupiHttiuil to he of more ruiaoie ulijeeltt { all up- 
puiiriiitt OH they itiiuhl liu been in bueeebbioii, hy a perndU wholiiul the 
piivvur of tlyios over (he uiaiiitry, Thia kliot of pieturu nr ropivbriitu- 
thin, lOthoiiuh not iiatiinit if ull viewed at oiiee, may (Hiininnoieatu 
iiiiiru mfiiiination tiian a bliigle eoinmon painting, for it iu eipit- 
valent to many mieli,—Or. ArtnUVt KUmentt (Thlapi liieiplo 

Ima heeii eviuiibively aeted niHOi in the hird'e eyu views of Mime (dd 
eiigravei’b, Ha oell aa in Mime pielurial luprubeiUiitiunii of the lined of 
rivura and roada In oiir time.) 

^ Mr. Ueid, in the iMiiiueophtonl Miigastue. 
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EAU DE COIXHJNE. 

Every dealer in this delightfully perfumed water will tdl 
you that his article is veritable de Jbarina ; but it is essen¬ 
tial to know that at Cologne there are no fewer than three 
Farinas, one only of whom is the genuine descendant of 
the inventor and proprietor of the secret. Dr. Granville, 
from inquiries made at Cologne, estimated the whole quan¬ 
tity of Cologne water, actually sold in that town for ex¬ 
portation, to amount to 38,000 bottles annually. It is 
manifest, therefore, that a large quantity of Eau de Colc^e 
wmt be spurious ; for a much larger quantity than the one 
just mentioned is consumed in Europe. The facility with 
which this perfume may be imitated, has probably led to 
the manufacture of it in most of the large Dutch towns. 

FRENCH %VATCnES. 

This term, in many instances, applies only to the cases 
of the articles, which are of French manufacture. Thus, 
it is estimated that 1 50,000 watches are annually made in 
France, and about 200,000 are finished only, the move¬ 
ments of which are made in Switzerland. 


STANDARD GOLD. 

Gold, when refined from all impurities and alloys of 
inferior metals, is denominated pure, or gold of twenty-four 
carats, this l^ing the standard of purity rect^ized by the 
mint-master and the dealers in gold. In reality, however, 

ihere^iiL-iio^gold^so very pure, but that it wants about a 
quarter of a carat of this standard. The carat is divided 
into J, -j^, and These degrees serve to distinguish the 

greater or less quantity of alloy therein contained: for 
instance, gold of twenty-two carats has two parts of silver, 
or one part of silver and one of copper, and twenty-two ox 
fine gold: that of twenty-three carats has half a part, or 
half a twenty-fourth of each*. 
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TfifS is, by no means, so definite a form as is generally 
supposed; it may either mean gold of half standarri pilriry; 
an aflojr of copper, gilt; or a fine yellow composition metal, 
consisting of copper and zinc in about equal proportions: 
One or more of tneKe alloys is named “ Birmingham gold/' 
Nor must the dark colour of gold articles be taken as a 
standard of purity ; for this appearance is obtained by 
dipping the articles in a solution of copj)€r. 

Foreigners are astonished, and wiin good reason, that 
the Bnglish government permits the safe of that nonde* 
script substitute for gold, called Jewellers* Gold,'' which 

will 





does not even stand the ordeal of aquafortis 
rarely be taken, even in exchange for similar articles 
abroad, where it is called English compound.^ 

Momic Gold is an alloy which does not contain a 
particle of gold, as its name implies ; it being merely tin 
and sulphur. 

The imitation of Gobi srjbl with the taking name of 
Petit-Or, is nothing more than the alloy formerly calUnl 


Finch back, which is made 



melting zinc in a certain 


proportion with copper and brass, so as in colour to ap¬ 
proach that of gold. 


Itr.At/TV ” OF TIIK OPAL, 


Tiif. noble or perfect Opal, as it is termed, is a milky 
resinous quartz, exhibiting a beautiful display of colours, 
like those in the rainliow, and varying their sbatles accor¬ 
ding to the positions. It Is highly prized on account of 
this hriliiarit appearance, whicn, however, arises solely 
from tmpr.Tfecit that is, very minute craeks or fissures 
with whicb it is filled. When divided, it no longer dis¬ 
plays this pleasing and changeable effulgence. * 


SAFPIlini 




Tuts term is applied 



mineralogists to a precious 


stone in very high estimation, and, after diamond the 
hardest substance in nature. But jewellers apply <lif- 
ferent names to the several varieties of Sapphires: thus, 
the crimson and carmine red are the oriental ruht/ of the 

a Rewkm and Ilany. 
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jeweller; the blue rariety is the iopfhlre; and the 
yellow the oriental topaz. Another reddish violet rariety 
IS the asterfasy or $tar~ttone ; and the white and pale blue 
sapphires, by exposure to h«it, become snow-white, and 
wnen cut, exhibit so high a d^ree of lustre, that they arc 
used in place of diamond. 

THE RUBY AND niA>IONO, 

The Diamond is not unexccptionably the most valuable 
gem. A perfect Ruby of a carat, or six grains, may be 
deemed rare, and falls little short of the value of the dia¬ 
mond : nay, in some cases, rubies of two, three, or four carats, 
if ven/ firw^ are much scarcer and even more valuable than 
diamonds of equal weight. The finest ruby in England, 
or perhaps, in Europe, is in the collection of the kte Mr. 
Hope, author of AnastmiuM. 

CRVSTAli. 

This term may be properly applied to any sjrmmetrical 

solid, whether transparent or opaque, though custom has 
almost restricted it to colourless bcnlles; as we say, the 
cry.stalline lens of the eye, and of water; the crystal 
well.'’* On its discovery, the ancients believing it to be 
water permanently congealeil by extreme cold, from its 
transparency, called it Krusiallon, signifying also ice; but 
in time, the term became used without attention being 
paid to its original meaning, and was applied to all the 
regular figures observed in minerals. 

Rock Crystal, when of a violet or purple colour, becomes 
amethyst; when blue, it is the sapphire ; when rose-colour, 
it is the ruby ; when yellow, it is the occidental topaz : in 
short, the crystals take the names of the difierent gems 
whidi they resemble in colour. 

Sir Thomas Browne appropriates a chapter to Cryxtal^ 
commencing thus: “Hereof the common opinion hath 
been, and still remaincth amon^ us, that crystal is nothing 
else but ice or snow concreted, and by duration of time, 
congealed beyond liquidation. Of which as-senion. if pre- 
fcription of time, and numerosity of assertors, were a suf- 
fident demonstration, wc might sit down herein, as an 

*nis food, the fruits; his drink, the crystal wdL” 

ParnetVi BtrmiU 

—Hen^ also, the popular ccniparisoii “ clesr as a wcU.** 
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unquestionable truth; nor should there need ulterior dig- 
qubition. For, few opinions there are which have found 
so man^ friends^ or been so popularly received, througlt all 
professions and ages« Pliny is positive in this opinion: 
‘ Crytiallui fit gelu vehemtntiiu concrelo! I'hc same is 
followed by Seneca, elegantly described by Ciaudian, not 
denied by Scaliper, somewhere affirmed by Albcrtus, Bra- 
savolus, and directly by many others. I'he venerable 
fathers of the Church have abo assented hereto: as Basil, 
In hb Hexarneron; Isidore, in hb Etymologies; and not 
only Austin, a Latin friar, but Gregory the Great; and 
Jerome u|K)n occasion of that term expressed in the first 
of Ezekiel. 

All which notwithstanding, upon a strict enquiry, we 
find the matter controvertible, and with much more reason 




the origin of the Error, as stated above: “ The second and 
most common ground is from the name CrystuUm, whereby, 
in Greek both ice and crystal are expret:Bed; which may 
not, duly considering, have fiom their community of 
name, conceived a community of nature; and what was 
ascribed unto tlie one, not unfitly applicable unto the 
other But this ia a fidlacy of equivocation, from a society 
in name inferring an identity in nature. By this fallacy 
was lie deceived, that drank aqua fortis for strong water : 
by tiib are they deluded, who conceive spermaceti, which 
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IS found about the head, to be the spawn of the whale t 
or take Sati^uh Draconis (which is the gumine of a tree) 
to be the blootl of a dragon Errorsy book ii. 
chap. 1.) The Error of supposing spermaceti to be found 
only in the head of tlie long-headed whale, as Browne 
supposed it to be, has already been explained at p. 112 
of the present work. 

PROPERTIES OP THE DIAMON'D. 

Among the ancient philosophers, effects were continually 
attributed to causes the most inconsistent, and the most 
contrary to nature; in fact, merely wild or fanciful guesses. 
Many, of course, were made as to the origin and proper¬ 
ties of the Diamond, respecting which even the chemical 
philosophers of our own time scarcely agree. But the 
notions of the ancients about the diamond seem to have 
been altogether confused and indistinct. It was sometimes 
considered a talisman, and when under the planet ^lars, 
esteemed favourable. It w^as supposetl to cure insanity, 
and to be an antidote to poisons; notwithstanding which, 
Paracelsus was said to have been poisoned by diamond- 
powder ; though it is believed to be as inert in the one 
case as it is harmless in the other. The Greeks called this 
gem unconquerableand the name of ‘‘Adamant” was 
given to it in consequence of this suppositious virtue, in 
that it was esteemecl victorious over fire, and capable of 
resisting the hardest substances. Ancient Greek writers 
describe the diamond as only found in Ethiopia, between 
the island Meroe and the temple of Mercury. According 
to Pliny, there existed between the diamond and the 
magnet a natural antipathy ; “ there is,” he says, “ such a 
disagreement between a diamond and a loadstone, that it 
will not suffer the iron to be attracted; or, if the loadstone 
be put to it, and take hold of it, it will pull it away.'* 
(P/int/y lib. 87, chap. 4..) It is needless to observe that no 
such antipathy can now be discovered in the case. “ We, 
at least,” states Mr. John Murray, “havefound no dimi¬ 
nution of the attractive powers of the magnet, when we 
interposed between a magnet and a fine needle no less 
than five fragments of diamond.” It has also been stated, 
that the diamond was able to resist the power of the 
highest temperature; but it has yielded to the “ torture 
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«onie miles of glass before they are worn out. It U. like¬ 
wise, a singular and interesting fact, that the natural point 
only of the diamond will cut, whilit that obtained by 
polishing will not cut, glass. 

PniCCg OP DlJIMOXOt. 

We read marvellous records, (in modem books too,) of 
the High Prices rcaiisetl for Diamonds ; but, according to 
Dr. Ure, “ it docs not appear that any sum cxcccfding one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds lias ever been given 
for a diamond."' This statement, made in the year 1 820, 
has since received signal coafirmation. On July 20, 1837, 
was sold, in London, the celebrated Nassuck Diamond, as 
large as a good-sizeil walnut, weighing 357| grains, of 
dazzling whiteness, and as pure as a drop of dew ; when 
this magnificent gem, tliouau estimated by the East India 
Company to be worth 30,0U0/., realised only 7,200/., or 
less than one-fourth of its reputed value.* 

WHAT ARE PEARLS ? 

Phauls, it is bclievcfi, are caused by a disease in certain 

iish; but it was formerly believed that the animal might 
be made to produce them bv artificial means. The inhabit¬ 
ants of the shores of the Red Sea were said to liave wounded 
the animals, and returned them into the water; and the 
Chinese, we are told, insert beads of the nacre into the 
shell, to be covered by the animal with the pearlaccous sub¬ 
stance. iieckmann appears to have been the lirst among the 
modems to have given extended publicity to this opinion, 
upon the authority of a German work; ^ding that *'the 
tmth of this information cannot be doubted."* That it 
vtigfu happen, we do not mean to deny;«hut sufHcient 
authority is wanting to prove it, and many powerful reasons 
are against it. How and when does the reader suppose the 
pearls were inserted ? on a string containing five beads; 
and the clever Chinese caught the shell when it rose to the 
surface in the spring to enjoy itself! Of course, next year 
it hat! to be caught again to get at them, but how, we arc 
not informed. Beckmann has been servilely copie<l by most 
subsequent writers on the sulgect: be confesses that some 


One of the laixeat IrtaroonH* In the world, beUmging to the House 
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experimcntn of the kind were made in Bohemia^ without 
micre^n. Northwaite give?; an account, in some respects 
similar, hut still less credible, from a (Chinese work ; hut 
he himself allows that it does not appear probable. It is 
time, however, that stich fables were exploded, and left 
out of works professedly scientific, and bearing on the 
thle*pagei the name of s')me learned editor, assisted, as we 
are tohC hy ** eminent professional gentlemen.** 

The ancient opinion appears to have been, tliat pearls 
wero formed by tlrops of dew filling into the shell, for 
which purpose it periodically rose to the surface; and 
Miny gravely informs us, that if the atmosphere was thick 
at the time, they were dark and clouded ; if it was clear, 
thev were white and brilliant. It is singular that the same 
Iielief is found to prevail at the present dav, among the 
natives of Ceylon; and very similar to it is tne account of 
the formation of pearls, recordeil in one of the Sanscrit 
books of the Brahmins. A similar fancy also exists in the 
interior of Hindostan. 

I'earls, from their consisting of carbonate of lime, are, 
of course, very soluble in acids. Hence may have originated 
the account of (’leopatra dissolving a pearl in vinegar, and 
tirinking it to Marc Antony’s health, at supper; which is 
now regarded as an historical fiction, to show the inventive 
talents of the voluptuous cpieen in her allurements for An¬ 
tony, in whom she found a companion to her taste. It is, 
however, pretty certain that a pearl, or pearls, of great 
value, wero in Cleopatra's possession, 

*—♦ —- 

OI.OTIIIN O. 

IIJiKAOnnO ANO t NfUiRACflED MNEN. 

Tiirhx appears to he an Error In the manufacture of 
Linen, which it Is reasonahle to suppose common care 
might prevent. Flax, of which lineti is made, is imtiirally 
white, and owes the grey colour which it assumes solely to 
the [iroeesses through which it passed to separate its fibres 
—as immersion in bog-streams, and other such injurious 
treatment. The linen is, therefore, necessarily hleached 
with chlorine, which, if apjilied in its pure state, and not 
sufficiently diluted, or otherwise corrected, invariably do- 
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COTTON POMONOUft. 

Popular prgudice long held that Cotton was poison- 
oua: this Error originated in the pain felt on holding a 
cotton handkerchief to the eyes or nose of a person with a 
cold in the heail; for the cotton, by not allowing par^sage 
to the heat, increased tlie temperature and the distress; 
whilst a linen or cambric handkerchief, by conducting, 
would readily absorb the heat, and diminish the inflam¬ 
mation. 


VARIOUS FURS. 



PRICE OF FURS. 
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great influctieo upon the quality and quantity of furs im¬ 
ported from all qiiartera of the globe; and ihla drcumatance 
rendera the Air-trade more ditliciilt, and ncrhnpa more pre¬ 
carious, than any other. The quality, anri consequently the 
price, of many furs, will ilifter every year. It would be 
impossible to state the value of the tlifrerent articles of 
furs, the trade l>ein^ the most iluctuating imaginable. The 
same article has risen and fallen 100, 200, and .'iOO per 

rent, in the course of a twelvemonth ; nay, in several in¬ 
stances, in the space of one month only. 

It is a remarkable feature of the fur trade, that almost 
every cfjunlry or town which prtMhices export furs, im¬ 
ports and consumes the fur of some other place, frequently 
the most distant. It Is but seldom that an article is con¬ 
sumed in the country where it is produced, though that 
country may consume furs to a very great extent. Mr. 
Mnculloch, from whose Dictiouai ij nf Commenr these nar- 
ticiilars arc abridged, acknowledges himself indebted for 
them ** to one of the most extensive and intelligent fur- 
merchants of Lonrlon.'* 

WAIlAITff OP PUU. 

It is commonly thought that ^Varmth would he best 
obtained by wearing Fur with the hair inwards, and that 
the practice of wearing it outwards has been adoptctl from 
its ornamental richness. Such, however, is not the case; 
for fur garments liavo been found by experience to l>o 
much warmer in cold weather when worn with the hair 
outwards, than when it is turned Inwards. Hence the 
disadvantage of lining cloaks and f^lovcs with fur. 

The above is alleged as a proof that we arc kept warm 
by our clothing, not so much by confining the heat of our 
iKjdies, as by repelling thoso frigoriflc rays which tend to 
cool us. 
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esteemed, it being the finest, mest glossy, and taking the 
best dye. Tbere are also iised for hatting, the furs of the 
musquash or musk-rat, otter, neutria, hare, and rabbit 


“ WUALEBONE.” 


Tins substance is improperly named, since it has none 
of the properties of bone : iis correct name is baleen. It 
is found attached to the upper jaw, and serves to strain 
the water which the whale takes into its large mouth, and 
to retain the small animals on which it subsists. For this 
purpose, the l^leen is in plenty, sometimes 800 pieces in 
one whale, placed across each other at regular disuni^, 
with the fringed edge towards the mouth. 

Seeins that the head furnishes the lialeen, the record of 


the ancient perquisite of our Queens Consort, evinces 
gross ignorance of the natural economy of the whale. This 
privilege was, that on the taking of a whale on the British 
coasts, it should be divided between the King and Queen; 
the h^d 01 ^ being the King's property, and the tail the 
Queen's. Tne reason for this whimsical distinction, as 
assigned by our ancient records, was to furnish the Queen’s 
wardrobe with whalehoue! 


3IAROCCO LEATHER 


Is not so called from its being brought from Marocco, but 
from the art of dressing it being originally introduced 
from that country. The true Marocco leather is made of 
goat-sldns tanned and dyed on their outsides ; sheep skins 
are also similarly treated. The goat-skins are not only 
more pliant, but their surface is smoother; they are also 
more Gorable than those of sheep, but their employment 
is restricted on account of theii high price. 

NANKEEN. 


Nankeen or Nankin takes its name from Nanki 



$ 


in China, where the reddish-yellow thread of which the 


stu 


a* 




is made was originally spun. In England, we erro¬ 
neously apply the term Nankeen to one colour; though, 
in the E^t Indies, vast quantities of white, pink, and 
yellow nankeens, are made. 


LOOW<K>D 


Seems to have been first brought to England soon after 
the accession •of Queen Elizabeth; but the vwous and 
beautiful colours dyed from it proved so fugacious, dial a 
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IMHWINOUM 

Many cniRuooim RllWtloiin, it U unit!, of wliich tlit^ 

Cftuwti Imx liUlii^rto unknown* ot-HmwIonoil hy iho 
nlworpiion olMol^toriouR <lyt^lnj| wniwtjnuTi*. 'I'lio jjjovt'ni- 
inont of hoinlmrily, mUlng tinon tliU mtfJtf^oMtlon, Iuik 

\m\i?i\ R Irw, whioli, uinlor jionRliy of I'ontiwoRtlon* forhiilH 
tho UMo i)f Rny iiolNontniM mib^tRUco, mtoh rm RrROttIo, Rlno> 
loRtl, R\nl otiior nUnoiRl (uihniiN, In (ho iiriniing or dyolng 
of (hlirloR which rio inioinicd for clothing, ov nmy coino 
In cotttRci witit tho hnniRti body. 


MoritM r'lto.M ouorii)<:ti. 

An ilhfotiudod ojdtdon provRlI^, thot Mothn utRy ho 
kopc frtMii Olothctt hy idRcInu In or nonr them CRni|dior, 

jiopiior, cedar-wootl,’l(n«*»ilR icRihor, A'c, i wheroRR thewo 

jn'OCRtuloitR oro ttwolo^R tinlcwR tho clothcR ho rIn(» tnkon 

out (Vo((nonily, hruRltotl, rimI Riivd, That 0Rnt)dtor nnd 
tho Rhovo utthafROcoR nro Inanlllclont to keep Rway Iorooih, 
ItRR boon lo'ovod liy tnotha hotng hotchod in Rtt Rtnio- 
wphoro iinprogURtod with CRinphor, Rinl tho wtdiwtRnooR ro- 

forroil to. 


uiarKwrn IN iMKcr and rmom mahino. 

’I'nu dofoclH which nrlRo (^om indliuirv Icnthoi not jum« 

noRwlng tliRt dogroo of plUhlllty Rinl oIrrII cily whioli i« 
ronnliiito to Rdinli of tho nRiniRi Rcllon of tho foot, ItRVo 

loti to tho Introdnotion tif VRrionH HtdiwtiintoR. W’hon tho 
foot U nndor tho iMORMn'o of tho body, it Ir olongRtod. 
ThU prlnclplo of olongRtitni roouir to Inivo boon long riU 

♦ Ur, Uam'iuft, tm IVitoitman cvIohiri 
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mitted, inasmuch as all boots and shoes have hidierto been 
made a little longer th^m the foot of the wearer; but the 
difierence in the degree of extension in the feet of differ¬ 
ent individuals appears to have been, in some mt^ure, 
overlooked, as it rarely happens that allowance is made 
for this difference; and the result is, that many irersons 
have never obtained shots long enough f»»r their feet w’hcn 
thus extended, the measurement being generally taken 
when the foot is not under the pressure of the body. 
Another important consideration arises from the circum¬ 
stances connected with the altered position of the foot in 
walking. As the foot extends in length fri»m liecl to toe 
in pro|K)rtion to the height of the arch, the strength of 
the ligaments, and the weight it has to support.—the elon¬ 
gation has b^n found by actual measurement, to vary 
from a quarter of an inch to a whole inch.* 


FREhXn GLOVES. 
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J 64 pffpr>hkp, 

t^i ftf*y f>t>e th^ n0y farrnn f/f 

(tiff (frfUuary t'rftrkf^iy firti) |»frtfer»^ vntre fprty or fifty 
yffffs i^h^} fhe were m fleicrrtnejl fts that of 

th^* \nyV)n tvh'ttU l'(fh\m'fn (Wn%m Mi tnnch frfJiiWe; 
afF/I Mrretv^ th^* the mnlirrea of 

ff^e V/UtiM‘nft hftvf? l^ecTi a<kyjrt^4 as mocicls for (ntr 

(^tnfforfhhhe ifttre. 


years since, Mr, Ifcjriftole^ Tl.A,, in a tectoro 
fiirn at file noy>il InstiHitinri, o)iserve<l that 
tasfe was defirnihlf’, was rcdncilile fn laws, and was not 


A pcw 

delivereil 



(hat vague 


at 


y authors asserted 


Hence 


(he fallacy (if the caiirr«^sioris, It is all a niatter of 




no 


I 

then procee 

poisoned hy the wee 
onr wofoen and tin 


onntiog h 




Mr, flelnaglo 


to lament (hat taste in this country was 


of fashion -that the 

ly (character of our 


of 
were 


pefpetnally tindergoing tasteless variations hy following 
the fashions of a neighlaniring nation, whose character wo 
disliked^ lait whose costume we imitateih Me concluded 
with a sketcli of a lady's head, and said if our ladles would 


wear stieh monstn 

(hem Ofi inclining t 

t(nntallv 


of iKJtmets, they ought to put 
side or the other, and not hori- 
form produced hy such arrange- 
fnent, fnlght (Contrast with the heautlful oval forms of their 
faces, which could not lie elFrcted In tlie fashion at that 
time, 1’fils hint, front a high authority upon inaUers of 
taste, will not he lost upon onr fair readers# 


nof.ntms port nripss. 

M. fhiPvnptM., tn some tiovel I^xperlments on Ooloure^ 
explains certain incongrnities of which few peisotis are 
aware, ^rinis, when the eye has looked at a red oitject for 
a cotisiderahle time, It has a tetidency to see nil things 
tinted with the stipplemeotary colour, green ; and hcin^c, 
if a lady alamt to porchase a red silk, examine fourteen 
nr fiheen pieces iu suct osqion, the four nr five last will 
aiipear less red to her than the first ones ilhl, ahhotigh 
(ney are identical in coimn aodlallliancy, l‘he dealer, in 

fids Case, ought to show the norchaser sottie pieces of 

green silk j and )f the eye dwell on them so long that tlie 
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normal state of the eye is altere<l, it will have a tendency 
to see all things tintetl with tlie complementary colour, 
retl; and then, a piece of retl silk presentcil to her will 
appear more red than it rcjdly is.* 

** CONTRAST OP COLOURS.** 

Tiik word “ contrast ” is here used without a dcHnition, 
or without an exact comprehension of its meaning. Now, 
the effect of colours, on l>eing placed together, is jiroducetl 
through the motion of the eye, combined with the law of 
sensibility of the retina. \Vhen we imagine that we are 
comjmring colours, we are really experiencing the effect of 
the nerve being exhaustetl by dwelling on one colour, and 
becoming more susceptible of the op])osile colour. There 
has been a great deal said about contrast and harmony in 
painting, as resulting from certain colours placed together 
—the idea being that we see these colours at the same 
time—whereas, the effect, of which we are sensible, results 
from alternately looking at the one and the oiher.f 

YELLOW A VERY PERMANENT COLOUR. 

Contra UY to the general opinion, animal and vegetable 
Yellows arc much more nermanent than all other colours. 
This may be proved by holding a lighted match under a 
flower, heartsease, for example, when the purple tint will 
instantly disappear, hut the yellow will remain unchanged : 
the yellow of a wall*flower will continue the same, tliough 
the brown streak will be discharged. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 
COMMERCE IN PAST AND PRESENT TIMES, 

It is A mistake to suppose that the familiar intercourse 
of nations is a thing of mo<lern growth, and that turnpike- 
roads and mail coaches, canals and steam-boats, arc the 
only methods by which we can bring together distant 
lands. Commerce, undoubteilly, does great things in this 
way now, but so it did heretofore by other ways; and it 
may even be doubted whether the custom of resorting in 
person to the great fairs holden in various parts of Europe, 
fasting for eighteen or twenty days, and whilst they lasted, 

♦ Translati'il tho French ; in the Literary Oazotto 

t Sir Charles DuH’s llriUgcwatcr Treatise. 
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giving In MM llio fljiprftrftndGnf a fimtiilnns 

Atnl Wi’ll<*(»r(l€'fc(l (‘j(y i It in«y Ihj (lotililcd, wc? Rfty* wln?llief 
tlieRC? polritft of «nninil cnricniirRe did nnt bring (ngellirf ft 
^renter nntnlK'r rd’rnrpignrrs^ (lirrdicd ns trade tlien was.) 
Ilian can be seen iijani all tlic e^scliangcs nf a ennniry at 
lids day, wlicri tlic nnfh anil rajdd Iransndsftlnn nf letlera, 
and tlic nnivcrpal Instlinlinn oi banka, have rendered any 
cinaer coinmnnication among nierciranta, for tire rnoatparb 
unneceaaary/^ 

Ptitf9cit*t,f:f4 OP MAtinp/ttfffh 

(IttKAPifp t^ff la an atiractinn iff llie n^jnrlty of onfcha- 
aera, tbougli tliey rarely imderatanrl In what actnaf cheapo 
neaa crnialata, iViri IJahbage well nbaerves J **'riie coatnf 
aiiy ariicio to the pnrehaaer Includes, besides supply anrl 
demand, another element, which, though often of little 
Importance, la, In many cases, of great ctniaefjuence, The 
coat, to the purchaaer, la the price he pays for any article, 
arlderl to the coat of verifying the fact of Its Iravlng that 
degree of goodness for which ho contractSi In some ca.aea, 
the goorineas of the article Is evhlent on mere Inapectloti j 
and. In those cases, there Is not much dlllerence of price 
at rllllerent simps, 'Hie goodness of loaf sugar, for In- 
statice, can he dlacernerl almost at a glance t and the 
conaerpience Is, that the nrice of It Is so uniform, ami the 
profit upon It so small* tfrat no orocer Is at all anxlons to 
sell It { whilst, on flic other hand, lea, of which It Is 
exceetlingly rlifflcult to Judge* atid whicli can ho adulfe- 
raterl hy mixture, so as to deceive the skill oven of a 
practlaerl eye, has a variety of different prices, and Is that 
article whlcIi every groeer Is moat aualous to sell to Ids 
customers” A fit euumeratlog several Instances of fraud 
oti the part of the seller^ iMr*lbdinage ohservesJ **hls olrject 
Is to oct a higher price than Ids goods would really pro¬ 
duce If their (pialltv were known ^ and the pnrehaaer, If 
not himself a skilful judge, (which rarely happens to he 
the case,) mtist pay some person, lit the snape (»f an addi¬ 
tional money price, who lias skill to disthigidsli, and 
Integrity to furnish, articles of the rpiallty agreed oti# 
Jiut, as the confidence of persons In their nwn jtidgmetit 
Is unusually great, large numhers will always flock to the 
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cheap dealer, who, thus attracting ^roany customers from 
the nonest tradesman, obliges him to charge a higher 
price for his judgment and character tlian, without such 
competition, he could afford to do^.” 

Tnere are other circumstances which influence the price 
of articles, such as durability, which must be conquered 
before they can be pronounc^ cheap. 


MAKING AND 31ANUFACTURINO. 

These terms are commonly regarded as synonymous. 
There is, howetjr, a considerable difference between them. 

Making refers to the production of a small, Matnifactunng 
to that of « very lo^yc, number of individuals. Thus, a 
person who makes boots for private individuals is correctly 
termed a boot-maker; but, another who makes boots for 
the array, is a boot>manufacturer. 

EFFECTS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 

The anticipated injury which any New Invention may 
prove to other interests is mostly inaccurately estimatetf. 
On the 6rst establishment of steam-boats from Liondon to 
Margate, the proprietors of the coaches running on that 
line of road petitioned parliament against them, as likely 
to lead to the ruin of the coach-proprietors. It was, how¬ 
ever, found that their fear was imaginary ; and, in a very 
few year^ die number of coaches on that road was consi¬ 
derably increased, apparently through the very means 
which were thought to be adverse to it. 


MANUFACTITRINO BV 3IACI1INERY. 

There is no idea so groundless and absurd as that which 
supposes that an increased facility of production, (as by 
Machinery,) can. under any circumstancoi, be injurious to 
the labourers. The Cotton Manufacture affords one of the 
most striking proofs of this fact. It is doubtful whether 
30,000 persons were employed in all the branches of this 
manufacture, in 1767, before Arkwrighfs inventions; 
wher^. in consequence of those very inventions, which 
the tvorkraen endeavoured to destroy, there are now up- 
w'ards of one million persons directly engaged in different 
departments. 


* 


Economy of 5Iachlncr>' Slaaufactarc®, pago 107* 
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PRENCfl AND KNGr.rsil MANUPAOTURERS. 

Tt has often been held ns an argument, and rather 
pertiimcioualy adhere<l to, by manufacturers, tlmt a French 
article (as silk) would sell vvithout reference to its 
peculiar merit, but merely because it is French. Such 
may have been tire case n few years since, hut there is 
now no prejudice of the kina ; in purchasing such 
articles, persons choose that which is most liked, with* 
out the question being put whether it is French or 
English. 


DOMESTIO G{1K5IISTRV. 


The transformations of Chemistry, 



which we are 


enabled to convert tbo most apparently useless materials 
into im)H)rtant objects in the arts, are opening to us every 
day sources of wealtii and convenience, of which former 
ages had no idea, and which have l)een pure gifts of 
science to man. What strange ainl unexpected re ults have 
not this science brought to light In its ruqdication to some 
of the most common objects! Who, for instance, coiihl 
have conceived ibat linen rags were capable of producing 

ninrtf than thvU own weight in sugar^ by the single agency 

of one of the cheapest and most abundant acids, (the 
sulphuric/?—that <lry bones could be a magaasine of 
nutriment, capable of preservation (or years, and ready to 
yield up their hustenance in the form best adapted to the 
support of life, on the application of that powerCul agent, 
steam, which enters so largely into all our processes, or, 
of an acid at once citeap and <hirahle?—that navvdust 
itself is susceptible of conversion into a substance hearing 
no remote analogy to bread ; and though certainly less 

E alatahle than that of flour, yet no way disagreeable, and 
oth wholesome and digestible a& well as highly nutri¬ 
tive,* What economy, in all processes where cliemicul 
agents are employed, is introduced by the exact knowledge 
of the proportions in which natural elements unite, and 
their mutual nowers of displayijig each other! What 
perfection in all the arts where fire is employed, cither in 
Us more violent applicadon, (as, for instance, in the 

* Heo Dr. Uniiil'sRacount of tlio experinitiiits of IVofotiMir Aiiteurl^Ui 
of TUbiiigoii, IMill. Triiiiii. ia:/7, I». .WM* TliU (Ubcovory, which rciidtfrii 
faiiiinu next to impotglUU, dciiurvcti u higher degroo of cclobrUy than It 

lifti ubtuined. 
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smelting of metals by the introduction of wcll-adaptal flues^ 
whereby wc obtain the whole prinlucc of the ore in its 
purest 6tate«} or in its milder forms, as in sugai-refilling, 
the whole niocleni practice of which depends on a curious 
and delicate remark of a late eminent scientific chemist, 
on the nice adjustment of temperature, at which the 
crystallisation of syrup takes place ; and a thousand other 
arts which it would be tc.^iiou3 to enumerate, quote 
these luminous facts from Sir John iierschers Ducoune 
li^tn the Sludi/ oj Natural Plahmtjyhy ; since, by indica* 
ling a few of the brilliant discoveries of modern science, 
they contribute to the enlightenment of I'rror. Turlhcr, 
in expatiating upon the atlvantages of this progress of 
science, how forcible is the following illustration from the 
same eloquent pen: The condition of an European 
prince is now as far superior, in the command of real 
<^mforts and conveniences, to that of one in the 

Middle Ages, a% that to the condition of one of his 
dependants! '* 

PROFITS ” OF INSURANCE OFFICF.S. 

The general use, by insurance offices, of the word 
**profits** is an abuse of the term, they being wholly 
contingent and remote. It cannot for a moment be 
questioned, that, instead of profit,'* tlie insurance offices 
must sustain a loss by every in-urer who dies l^fforc the 
amount paid by him in premiums, with the accumulaterl 
interest, shall be equivalent to the ainount of his policy,— 
gay, from fifteen to thirty-five annual premiums, according 
to I he age of the insured—yet, in most of these ottices, the 
representatives share in die profitsy should the insured die 
immediately after seven payments. The cquiuhle rule 
would be. to assign the bonus to such only as had survi¬ 
ved the expectation of life, acc*3rding to the generally 
rcceivetl law of mortality; or who had paid in premiums, 
with interest ufion them, a sum equal to that for which 
the life was insured.* 


CHEAP INSURANCES. 



♦ Quarterly Review. 
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mrtici[mtlon in the praflts; while it operates as ii serioui 
drawback on the prollts of the ofnct% and consequently of 
the insured also. The higher the premium, and the 
stricter the caution in taking notie but good lives^ the 
l»r|;er will l>e the (irofits to l>e divided.* 

ti^me insuratice-ulliceti hold out to their Eubscribers a 
certttiiuv of numerical profit; but, these attempts will 
cem:e, wnen it shall come to bo clearly understood that 

1/1 VI try oJ/lvt% sotnv mtut pat^ morv thm they reevive, in 
ordtr that others may receive mire than they pay,f 

OltJKCTlONH TO LIPU AHMUtlANOU. 

It is scarcely worth while to enter into an argument with 
persons who onject to all Life Assurance as a species of 
gambling—nor, with those who, looking to the incorrect 
phrase, lose siglu of what is really meant, and prose al)OUt 
imniouH interference with the//«/ of Providence. There 

is, nowever, a more business-liKe class who object to the 
plan, I'hese contend that, if the annual sums paid by 
the assured, as premiums, were put out at compound 
interest, the prmluce would exceed what the insuied, on 
his reprcHentalions, will receive from the office. This 
i.H looking at the subject in a very narrow and mit- 
taken point of view: it supposes life certain to a given 
extent. 


nUlLDIKa. Ac;. 

OLD KNOMSIl MANSIONS. 

It ii an Error to suppose, that the English gentry, (in 
the Middle Ages,) were lodgetl in stately or even in weil- 
si^ed houses. CGenerally speaking, their dwellings were 
almost as inferior to those of their descendants in capacity 
as they were in convenience. The usual arrangement con- 
sistCMi of an entrance passage running tbrougn the house, 
with a hall ou one side, a parlour beyond, and one or two 
cimmbeni alnivc; and on the opposite side, a kitchen, 
pantry, and other oHiees. Such was the ordinary maiior- 
noiise of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as a|)peara 
not only from the doeuinents and engravings, hut, an to 
the latter period, from the huildmgs themselves, some- 

* Qtmrtrriy Ilevlsw. t I)» Morgiin, 
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times, though not very frequently, occupied by families of 
consideration, more often coiiverteil into farm-houses, or 
distinct tenements. Haddon-Hall and Penshurst still 


this ancient arrangement. Larger structures were 



by men of great estates during the reigns of Henry 


VI. and Edward IV.; but very few can be traced higher; 
and such has been the effect of lime, still more through 
the advance or decline of families, and the progress of 
architectural improvement, than the natural decay of these 
buildings, that it is conceived difHcuh to name a house 
in England, still inhabited by a gentleman, and not be¬ 
longing to the order of castles, the principal apartments of 
which are older than the reign of Henry VII. The 
instances, at least, must be extremely few. Single rooms, 
windows, doorways, &c. of an earlier date may perhaps 
not unfre 


quently 
rifieil b 



found; but such instances are alwa 



to be verifieil by their intrinsic evidence, not by 
tradition of the place. The most remarkable fragment of 


early building which I have anywhere found mentioned, is 
at a house in Berkshire, called Appleton, where there exists 
a sort of prodigy, an entrance-passage, with circular arches 
in the Saxon style, which must, probably, be as old as the 
reign of Henry II. No other private house in England, as 
I conceive, can boast of such a monument of antiquity.*’ 


FRENCH MANSIONS. 

The name of chateau^ (castle,) is retained to this day in 
France, and erroneously appli^ to villas, built without 
any means of defence against an enemy. But, even so late 
as the sixteenth century, defence was an object in con¬ 
structing a French mansion-house; a circumstance which 
will explain its general plainness; for where defence is to 
be regarded, splendour and convenience must give way. 
The name of chateau has, therefore, not been retained in 
all cases without meaning. 


CHESTNUT AND OAK ROOFS. 

A MISTAKE has been made, both in England and on the 
Continent, in supposing that the woodwork of Westminster 
Hall, and that of the roofs of many of the oldest of the 
continental churches, are of the sweet Chestnut, and not 
of Oak. The fact is, that there are two, if not three, dis¬ 
tinct kinds of British oak. The two which are clearly 


♦ HaUa 
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(h^ f^u**^^i‘ ftf‘iU**h'nlnhi tttid ffuervtts 

f f*S* fttnl the »llfU'rviu'v« l?etweet» tliefie ate fViuiul 

aUKe in e'ei y e»'il and ^itnaiinn T he iliittl* nr tieer ttiftsfc 
iUiK* {9 nni sn !»ttnnj:ly nnnKiHt t atnl in many aitualinni) it 
ap|*eat s tn appinaoh pn neat I v tn tl»e *iuittvuii f vftfir 

as in he ecftieely 111*51 in^ni^lmiile I'liMn it, Tlie wihuI nf tlie 

»♦. thnn^h not puitahle Tor ahip-btiilij. 
Ina. ii tUeayo ht salt water, is ul y sthni^ and dur- 
ahle when 1^%'pt dry. d he weed nit he »/{<*-r»'tM fwiluth* 
vuhfff, witett planed, is I'nund In eeninin a lar^e prnpnriloti 
nf the silver ^rnitt nr inednllrtry ia\s. wideh (he wniktneti 
nail die finwer in tite wnnd ‘I'he wnnd nf the yaen t/.t 

nn the enntrnry, ia sn delli lent in this, as tint tii be 

dl‘5iin^nishiihle at Hist si^ht fmm t!»e ehesinni t ttm! hpuvt* 
ihe n/fffn4e n/bfdtd /n 1‘he wnnd nf the ehesttnil. however, 
thnneh Intiah and Inlet ahly dm able when ynnn^. is not at 

4i i a.i i*i % 


all sn when it has attained thesise nfa timhei-tree. 


It is 




Indeed* verv rare in tneet with any ehestnnt trees, the 
Irnttks of wliieh ate nhnve a fniit itt dhnneter* that have not 


their wnnd leinleierl quite Wiothless 


dialling*. 



tt disease called 


i»l'n41111,1 tv nr niiteas. 


An iinjiressifin exists in refereitee tn the want nf Dnra- 
hllity ifi Ihleks. as a hnihlina inalerial. td the enireetnesa 
nf witleh tt little refleetlmt will entivinee ns then* Is snnie 
tlniiht prttvitled they he pr(*perly made i^n far fnon heln^ 
the hmst perlshshle, (hey are the nttist ihnahle* sidistanee^ 
ttttd the hrit'ks nf Nineveh «ntl IlfllM hot. hi the innsentns, 
sltmv that they wereseleeteil hv the ant'letitsaq thetttnst last¬ 
ing* nniteriftl. PIntnreh thinks them snpetho itt tlnrahllity 

to sttoie, if properly pteparetl; anti It Is ndttdtted that the 

hrtths of raraealla, those nf d'ittH, niol the ritertote nf 
nio(*h‘sian* have tvithstntol (Ite ellhets nf time and fire 
better than tlie sitoie nf the C’oliseoiti. nr tlie innrblenf the 
I'^iroin nf ddajrtti: yet the lit Inks nf NIneveli and llabyinn 
(atol we believe ilinse of tlie lloinatis alsod were toily siin- 


ilried 


not baked or burned, as the tnodern practice is* 


WtNtMlWSi 


Tfta Invenllmi of Cllasa Wintlows Is referred to by Mr* 
Ilallatti.f as nti essetitfnl itn|irtiveinefit In the areldteetiire 
of the Mithlle Ag es, wiiicfi had lieeti " tnissed hy ihe sagacity 

* e( rrfitlif.liOM tUMnioilfMOi. 

\ llbl* iUUf* Agos, Vol. III. p. 434. 
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of Gr^ce and Rome/* ^Ir. Ilallain then passes to the 
iutnxlu^on of glazed windows frmii France into some 
new cliurches in Ktigland, in the seventh century; and 
coi:cludes that glass w^ not einployi^l in our houses before 
the fourteenth orntury. “Nor iiuKe<l did it come into 
general use during the period of the Middle Ages. Glazed 
wdudows were considered as moveable furniiure, and, pro¬ 
bably, bore a high price. ^Vhen the earls of Northuinoer- 
Iand« as late as the reign of Elizal>e*h. left Alnwich Castle, 
the windows were taken out of their frames, and carefully 
laid by*/* 

These statements have long been received as facts in 
proof of the comparatively inixlern use of glass in win¬ 
dows; whereas, the discoveries of our times have proveil 
them to be erroneous. “ That the arjci^ iiis %vere acquainted 
with the use of glass windows, is sufh’cieutly proved by the 


quantity of flat glass discovereil tiurin 


the excavations 


9 


been found ingeniouslv fitted 


to 


and also by its having 
those rare and minute openings which were dignifitHl with 
the name and office of wiruluvvs in i^oinpeiif/* That the 
Kornans had also glazed windows in their buildings, in 
llritain, may be reasonably inferred from the discovery of 
glass in some of tlieir stations: as at CamaMuttuM (Col¬ 


chester), AquiS Soiu (Ihith 




&c. 


liulceil, IViinaiit is of 


opinion that glass making dates prior to the Iloiiian in%'a- 
Eion ; and glo^ is siateti by Sl Jerome to have been used 
to form windows in his time (a.d at whicii period 

the ilomans quitted England. Hetice, we inav conclude 
the art to have been m this country ; and ifie periods 
usually referred to as the dates of its invention, to those 
of iu rerivaL. 


DECOKATIOX OF THE INTEKIOH OP HOUSES. 

Is this braneli of ornamental art, the results are often 
unsatisfactory, from want of a pro|>er acquaintance with 
the effects of partiadar colours. I'hus. rose-colour, though 
comiiion ill pa[>er for rooms, gives a green lint to female 
oomplexious; whereas, a light green ina^es the complexion 
more rosy than it really is. All reds, orange tints, and 
violets, are extremely aisadvantage<»us to the cc^mplexion • 

* NcTlbumberland Uou*eUol<l prefab, p. \*L llivhop Percy 

tay*. on ilic auUioHty of llcrrivn, ibAt «»as act tvinmoiiJy ixawl 

in tJbitf reijcn Henry Vlll. 

t FuiB|‘eii, iLiU EnL Knowledijc,* V(.»L I. p. 119. 
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Otttk wimirs ftit? tltHknilt to light \i|ii Anuiim tho light 

iHilmir?, the be«»t ttie )*cllotv^ oi‘ lluht green, or light hhiet 
iiU lhe?5e lielng r«vourtthlei not only to the wotHls* noetl tor 
i\trnltute, hot «Ipo to the eoinplr\lon?» orfenmles^* 

stvnn oe t.oon* goAtoni^ni 

A istvne. of onmment Ib now foBtertnl to tt gii?Ai extent, 
mut Is erHineotiBly tehneit timt of liouk XlVi, Init which, 
tn frtct* is the (letittBeil inttnner of the reign of hi? Bnece‘5‘»oi‘j 
ill which gioteBiiue vnrietleB nre BuhBtiinted for cIuppIc 
ilesign. It Ip* tn‘ truth, what the French Cttll the ptvle of 
Louip XV* Tlie bept Ptyle of Lontp XIV*^. Ip the Koinnn 
ttinl Italian ptylea made inoi*e pnin|OuonP J hot the ino» 
nient that the grotepune pcndl, po common In the reign of 
IjOoIp X\^, wap introducerl, It Intel routed the chaslencpp 
of thcUoman atylct* 


ANOtONt OliAPP^OAINTINO* 

ttltApp-oAiNtiNo hap fallen almopt to the level of china* 
nainting i hot It might he gi-eatly Plipevlor imw to what 

it wap In ancient timcp. iliere Ip an Ignorant opinion 

among |ieonle that the ancient art of gla^p>painting Ip 
tHimpletely lopt \ it Ip totally void of fonnuation. for we can 
carry it to a much higher pitch than the anclentp, except 
tn one particular etdonr* and we ctone very near to that* 
We ean hleml the eolontis* and ormUtee the rfIVetP of light 
and phadow, which they couin not tio, hy harmoniaiog 
and mixing thecolonrp In anch a manner, ami tixing hy 
proper enamelling and Intrnlng them, that they pnalt 
akerwartlp liecnine Jtipt ap permanetit ap thope of the an- 
eicotp, with the additiooal advantage of throwing In 
poperior art J* Under patronage, ami with the advance of 
chemiptry, we eonid achieve the ai»ove trlnmphp i hot 
the papt will hlind Op to the atlvattlagep which we nop* 
pepp iit ottr 00 tt titnep, Moppipi lli»adley atnl Oldoeld 
have execttterl a tvindow for Uprvell Uhnrch* tiear WIp* 
heach, which phoo‘p that I'tiglattd cati hoapt of arllptp in 
thip svay* etptal Itt talent to any In the world. At 11 ltd* 

^ tS»luui«; ot nulp, |‘. ttXX 

f noMO tlio t^vUh'tiCP of Ml. *lt tt. I'nfmotlh* tipfuip Oip t'niOfOupfo 
Itti jr oh Ar(»aih1 MrthhfrtOlhip*, 

t OvhWhop of Mh itulih Matlfii, (tip lilptortoftt cplatpr, Oaina* 
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tlersBelJ, Yorkshiret is an cast window, by Messrs. Waitl 
and Nixon, which proves the fallacy of the opinion of the 
art being lost. In tliis performance, there are some 


being 


lost. 


splendid ruby tints, which would vie with those of old. 


ANCIENT AQUEDUCTS. 


Many have believed that the ancients were ignorant of 


the law that fiuid in pipi^ 
source, because in all the rui 
channel is a regular slope. 


ra will rise to the level of its 
ruins of their Aqueducts, the 


Some of these aqueducts. 


works of magnitude, are not inferior to the great wall of 
China, or the Kgypiian pyramids; yet, at the present 
day. a single pipe of cast iron is made to answer the same 


purpose, and even more perfectly. 


purpose, and even more perfectly. It is now ascertained, 
however, that it was not ignorance of the principle, but 
want of lit material for making the pipes, wnicli cost our 
forefathers such enormous labour*. 


MISCONSTRUCTION OP THEATRES. 

Oua Tlieatres are susceptible of much improvement ; 
being so planned at present, that many of the audience 


can neither see nor hear properly. 


This has been e 




nwusly attributal to the large size of some of our houses ; 
for, in the largest of them, all might boUi see and hear 
distinctly, were it not that accommodation in the way of 
mere sitting, is made for a far greater number tlian can 
imssibly lie accommodate<l in regard to the purpose for 


which it is to l)c prcsumetl they come thither 


to enjoy the performance. 


namely, 


great a distante, but much loo near 


Many are placetl, not at too 


tJirust quite dose 


upon the proscenium, and up to the actors themselves; 
some directly on one side, so that they cau sec the stage 
onlv obliquely; while others are elevated so much above 
it, ^th in front and on the sides, as to look quite down 

• • • • •• • ^ V . 


tllV 
, DO 


upon it, and obtain almost a Bird’s eye view of it. 


These 


inconveniences arc increased, when, as is the case at 
Covent Garden, and in many foreign theatre, the house 
expands from, or in other words, contracts towards the 
stage; so that those in the side boxes cannot obtain even a 
side view without turning very considerably to the right 
or left. Besides which, every variety of such fonn, the 


♦ Dr. Arnott'e Elcmc^ti of PUjrsies. 
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nvrti nr rlHptfr, It wri’hlfpcMiimlly In 

bplri^ ritlf*nilf»<l with n ilp^rro nt irrrffiiintily nffhinlvt^iy 

tf» flip pyp 'riip MPffilplrclp I*!, iin#nipfltlwi»lily, 

the hpnf h^iire, hiVwiiPc It hrlritfw till the unedutefi, even 
llH»fle tplttrpfl III the ('Xirpi?ilflf*« ol lift eheid, rwclii^ t(hv«Nl«, 

lliou|4M lint pxnrtly hi fmril; nr, the Mtt«e; for It, hi f«ct, 
enU nir wlmt chii jirnpeily lie Ipfineil miiIp linxen, or iiut*li 
iH lire lU right migleft to the illtniipler or dioMl*i 


nnNAMi'5NrAn oArtoriMn* 




TiiM Af^rionn,—-AM'riottiTirjWi 

TriM term U nrieii prrnneoiitily npplleil fn oM or 

ntidetil wnrkii nr «rt i whereiirt, It prnperly hnpllpn the 
liPrttity rtinl nerlVeihiii. mid ikM the itge, nf midi liihnurMi 
'riitnti the 'Miiillditign of'the ICgyptImni, ithhnngh nf irinelt 
higher nnthpilty flniii even ihniie nf the (Irrrku, itro enlled 

♦ W, II, l,i>H«i. t 
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<incient, not antique* Tho word antiquity h rarely ajv- 
plie<l with precision. Mr. Womis remarks; “ How terms 
change their signification in different places! Four hun¬ 
dred years give a monument a full claim to antiquity 
in England ; but in Italy they leave it quite modern. 
The name of ri////yf*r/ry is supposed to have been first 
used in England: if it be true that Henry VIII. conferred 
it in an especial manner on Lelandt. The a((jectivc 

antiquanan is oAen used erroneously for antiquary. 


TRE STUDY OP ANTIQUITIES 

Is often denounced as puerile and unprofitable, and not 
without some show of rciison. The main Error of our 
English anti(}uarie3 has arisen from their narrowing their 
views to particular points of research, and thus confounding 
the interest arising from singularity witli the interest of 

history. 

Mr. Hallam acutely observes, with respect to the 
minute details of tho antiquary, that, although “it ia 
hard to say what may not supply matter for a reflecting 
mind, there is always some danger of losing sight of grand 
objects in historical disquisition, by too laborious a re¬ 
search into trifles j:.'* 


PAST AND PRP.SENT TIMES. 

There are two Errors into which wc easily slip when 
thinking of Past Times. One lies in forgetting, in tho 
excellence of what remains, the large overbalance of wortli- 
lessness that has been swept away. Tho second habitual 
' Error is, that in this comparison of ages we divide time 
merely into Past and Present, and- place these into tho 
balance to be weighed against each other; not considering 
tliat the present ia in our estimation not more than a 
period of thirty years, or half a century at most; and that 
tlio past is a miglity accumulation of many such periods, 
perhaps tho whole of recorded time, or, at least, the whole 
of that portion of it in which our own country has been 
distinguished §. 

« Britton. t Arohmologia, vol. i. tjlllst. Mid. Agoiv voL lit p. 300. 

$ Colorldgoi 
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TIII3 f'filflUft fcjVbTfriKf 

(w |»rabtnt <l«y« nf liharty, It la inora timti 

pralmhia llmt tha lit^haliN uf tha I'aihial Hyatain hava tiaa^ 

ttMii'lbt Ita ttlinaaa, 'I’ha ayatain of barvlMala 
wliirli |Mav 4 jlail Im tha aailiar pailoda at’ oar hlblary wan 
out of (liuL MMiaitl^aiail alairaait^r fimt amy ha biii^paaad, 
o iM4M| ia ihaan <lttya, aaal<l jiray M|aiM toalaiy aalaaa ha 
wara at war wlih it aa aa aailaw a |aaalahaait aial opm 
aaaaiy, lhala as* Uia wara, tha jaapabaii af law Iiart 
aat Hiaa haaii jiiirvaitiu'il j it ha4l Mat haaa law^la a aiaft; 

it baiva^l ilalar laaa iVaaj aaMaaiitjat^ ariaiaa or fa 
puaibh fitaa) ha tha auanaUbjaM ^ aa^ar ta bliiahl oofo 
ilaa^i acliMawlail^aii, iaHHalaat naiit, IVaai i^aadl^M 

*1 Al« 'k A • • /» 



iblanaMt. Am<I ia tha lahiia of tariatv, j»aaar(aat aa i$ 

I !• I !• jll P ^ I * 



waa, tha aadiaa*' anil rtalhaaafa of what it aa^ht ta ha, 
wara diaiiaady ahawa ia aaaia aada juirta, wl»ara tliay ara 
haw walhaifjh atlarly aiiaaad. livery partaa had Ida 

plaaa 5 thaia waa a ayataai al’aa|»aiia'aadaMaa avarywliaru, 
aivil aa wall aa ruli^imia. 'I’hay i»ho wara hara ia villala* 

age wara hara la aa hihariiaaaaat’lahoja*, hat aataf iaavh 
tahia dapravity aial wratahadaaaa. If aaa alaaa wara 
ragardad ia aaaia rabgaata aa aaida, djay wara at laaat 
taUa aara (tf( di«y wara traiaad, lad, bhalrarad aad )aa 
laaiad i aad lhara wa« aa aya apaa diaai whaa thay 

*. Hat, haw larga a [mrt at’ aar prabaat papalatiait 
ara aaawaad, aal^rakaa la aay asalal pari^ara, bahhlbtiag 

11 t I «• * j* 




alaaiaa or 



pray; liviag ia tillh, adtahja 



and 


wraiahadaaba ; a aaibaaaa ta tlia raiOMauaity widia ti^ay 
liva, aad dyiag laUarahly at iaat*,"' 


rihohOsff ohorrohY, 

A ooAiNT writisr, af iha da>a of Ifaary ((., tally aa that 

^'tlia I'Jaglidi wara aalvarbaliy addialad ta dMial>aaact>y, 

(joaliaaiag avar thair aapy day and idght, fcaapiag apeo 
jjmibay, aad ypaadiag tha iMaaaia(d‘ thair aalalay ia rjatooa 
faabiSj wliara aatia;^ aad driakiag wara aarriad to aj^caba 
widioat aay alagaaae/' (Jpoa thiy payy.ig<<, laiid Kaioiaa 

ohyarvaa; Haopla wl»o liva ia a aoraar iiaagiaa avarvi* 

tldof^ jy paaaliar to ihaioyalvay. VV'hat iy hara yaid of toa 
Hogliylj iy (ioooaoo to all oadooy ia advaaaiag from tha 
aaldbhaayy ofaavagay to a raljyh lor yoaiety, Init wlio hava 
not yat laaraad io hrhiia diair appatitaa/' 

♦ a/auaify'y 
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Tflf5 iUMPTUARV hAW9, 

Few enactments have been more erroneous in principle, 
or in ojHTation more detrimental to national prosperity, 
than the Sumptuary Laws; by which, among ancient 
nations in tlic midst of their highest luxury, and in the 
earlier ages of our own history, the legislature so vainly, 
and it may be added so unjustly, endeavoured to prevent 
the various ranks of men from enjoying the fruits of their 
industry or of their patrimonial possessions. “ There is 
hardly,^* says Mr. Macculloch, “a single article among 
those that are now reckoned most indisjHmsabIc to exist¬ 
ence, or a single improvetnent of any sort, which has not 
liecn dcnouncetl at its introduction as a useless super¬ 
fluity, or as being in some w'ay injurious. Few articles of 
clothing are at present considered more indisjiensable than 
shirts; but there are instances on record of individuals 
being put in the pillory for presuming to wear so expen- 
five and unnecessary a luxury ! Chimneys were not com¬ 
monly used in England till the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; and, in the introductory discourse to Holln- 
shed's Chronicles, published in 1577, there is a bitter 
cofnplaint of the multitude of chimneys lately crccti'd, of 
the exchange of straw pallets for mattresses or flock-bcds, 
and of wooden plattem for earthenware and pewter. In 
another phice, he laments that nothing but oak is used for 
building, iiiHtead of willow as heretofore; adding that 
‘ formerly our houses indeed were of willow, but our men 
were of oak ; but now that our houses are of oak, our men 
are not only of willow, but some altogether of straw, 
which is a sore alteradon.'” 

Mr. If allarn remarks that the Sumptuary I.<aw8 enacted in 
France and England, during the fourteenth Ointury, b^ 
the governments, to restrain the extravagance of ihar 
subjects, may well justify the severe indignation which 
Adam Smith has pourcrl upon all such interference with 
private expenditure. ** *1 he kings of France and Fngland 
were, undoubtedly, more egregious spendthrifts than any 
others in their dominions; and contributed far more by 
their love of pageantry to excite a taste for dissipation in 
tlieir people, than by tneir ordinances to repress it^.” 

• IIl«t 5U4. Agoi, roL ill. p. 413. 
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Twf«» tt coTnmonly jf Fol alto^ethef 

an prrofipotis ime. IifBuement on flie ple^siife* atiiI ron# 
vpnirncea of life has no owtnral f#*rolpory/* says llavni 
Home, *Mn Jie^efr renalify fltol rotropOon. The value 
tv Inch all »nen pof upon any partlcolar pleaaore depends 
fm comparison and experience j nor is a porter less greedy 
of money, which he spends on hacim and lirandy^ than a 
courtier Who pnrchases cliampagne and ortolans, Hkhes 
are valuable at all limes, and to all men, becaose they 
always purchase pleastires snch as men are accostoTne<l to 
and desire; nor can anything rest-rain and regtdate the 
hrve of money hut a sense of honour and vJrtney which, if 
it he not nearly c/pial at all times, will generally abound 
most in ages of Itnowledge and refinementr/' 


OFiSeerrs of jttoisASTFrtiKS, 

Ufoh the snpprestjion of the Mrmasterles, the poor, of. 
cmirse. missed I he doles which they had been accustome/1 
to receive at their gales ; and wheat rese to three times its 
former price, whereas H had varied very little for three 
centtiries previously, 'I’he people attrilaited tliis solely to 
the dissolution of the Monasteries, as indicated in an old 
^oiriersetshiro song of the day i— 

ni I#*!! Ut^‘e wimt. 

n»#* vri«t9 vrMih 

W}i‘< /<>ia fur v((ut fH‘ti *, 

>\rf/l vNf fy cea** f» pf titty 

Thtif wf^rt> fioOt nttfi { 

llif** 1 Pny, ffry‘;< lf hffvff 
Afj<l ycl f no» tut 4t*vftt.'* 

The people were in Krtirr here j although tliere was, 

undmi’ tedly, mnch almsgiving at the monasteries Meelr-- 
ness, sflf-denial, and charity, ''rather than justice and 
veracity, were inculcated by the religimis ethics of the 
Middle Ages; ami in the relief of indigence,it may, iipfOi 
the wh* le, lie as erfed, that tlie mmtks ditl not fall slnot of 
their p»(rfessi(»n'^." Upon wliich the author notesi "hut it 

is a strange Krror to conceive that It/nglisli ot/masteries, 
before the Hisstilution, fed the imiigent part of the nation^ 

* liaMtmt Itlat Mid, Agt*#, Vet, Jll; g, .m 
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and gave that general relief which the [K)or laws are in¬ 
tended to afford."—I'he greater cause of the above rise in 
the price of wheat was the pouring of the precious metals 
into Eur(^, or, in other wonls, the increase of money, 
through the discovery of America; wlien the money*value 
of provisions became greater, although the real value 
remained the same. 

LIVING IN ANCIENT TISIKS. 

We have reached, in this age, so high a pitch of luxury, 
that we can hardly believe, or comprehend, the frugality 
of Ancient Times; and have, in general, formed mistaken 
notions as to the habits of expenditure which then pre¬ 
vailed. Accustomed to judge of feudal and chivalrous 
ages by works of fiction, or by historians who embellished 
their writings with accounts of occasional festivals and tour¬ 
naments, and were sometimes inattentive enough to transfer 
the manners of the seventeenth to the fourteenth century, 
we are not at all aware of the usual simplicity with which 
the gentry lived under Etiward I., or even Henry VI. 
They drank little wine, they had no foreign luxuries; 
they rarely or never kept male servants, except for hus¬ 
bandry ; their horses, as we mav guess by the price, were 
indifierent; they seldom travelleil beyond their county. 
And even then nospitality must havebieen greatly limited, 
if the value of manors were really no greater than we find 
it in many surveys. Twenty-four seems a sufficient 
multiple when we would raise a sum mentioned by a writer 
under Edward 1. to the same real value expresskl in our 
present money; but an income of 10/. or 20/. was reckoned 
a competent estate for a gentleman ; at least, the lord of a 
single manor would seldom Iiave enjoyed more. A knight 
who possessed 150/, per annum, passed for extremely 
rich*. Y'et this was not coual in command over commo¬ 
dities to 4000/. at present. But this income was compara¬ 
tively free from taxation, and iu expenditure lightened 
by t he services of his villeins. Such a person, however, 
must have been among the most opulent of (he country 
gentlemen. Sir Jolin Fortescue speaks of five pouncis 
a-year as ** a fair living for a vcomanf." So when Sir 

one of the ricliest men in Sufiblk, bc- 

♦ Blacphcr^n, Annals, p. 424. from Matt. I^rfs. 
t Dilfczvnco of Limited and Absolute Monarchy, p. 133. 


William Drury, 
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qut'aths, in 1403, fifty marks to eaoh of his daughters, wo 
must nut imagine titat this was of greater value than four 
or dve hundred pounds of tins day i but retnark the family 
pride, and want of ready money, which induced country 
enilemen to leave their younger children in poverty*. 

, if we read that the expense of a scholar at the uni¬ 
versity, in 15U>, was but five pounds annually, we shonUl 
err in supposing that he Imd the liberal accommodation 
which the present age deems indispensable; hut cotrsiiler 
how much could he afihrded for about sixty pounds, which 
would he nut far from the proportion, And what would a 
modern lawyer say to the following entry in the church- 



wardetts’ accounts of St. Margaret, W’^estminster, for I47fi: 

Also paid to Roger Tylpott, learned lit the law, for hi» 
counsel-giving, ;U. with Jhurfwiu'n for his dinneri,** 
Thougli ftlteeu times the fee migltt not seem altogether 
inadequate at present, five shillings would Itardly furnish 


the table of a barrister, evett if the fastidiousness of our 
ntanners would admit of his accepting such a duie|, 


ElU^AiiUTHAN UVINQ. 



♦ Uitit, or Iluvvbtuit, y, Ul. 

■| ISii toab's lllubtrutioub, d. Ouo fuot of UOa class did, I own, 
etnggor luo. Tt»o gvoal Kurt uf Wnrwtok writes to n orivatu gunUoinun, 
Uir Ttioioas Tnddcntuvm, iiogging the toon of twenty )>oiiod>4, to maUaun 
n sum tie tmd to |tay. i*astoo l.utturs, vol. 1. )i. tU. Wtiat way sUat 
wc maliu tiOs Uimuiionanrato Oi tim orosunt vatuo (4 money 'i Hut an 
ingenious friend suggested, wiiat 1 do not question is the ease, tliut Oiis 
was one of many letters addressed to tlm adherents of V>*arwiuk, in order 
to raise, hy tiieir emOrihutioiib, a oonshlerahle sum. It is envious, in 
tiiis iigiU.us an illnstratiou of manners. 

% Uailam, Hist. AUd, 4ges, vul. Ui. (tr*. 
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a pound. The variety of wines can hardly be exceeded at 
present: for a writer of Elizabeth’s time mentions fifty- 
six different kinds of French wine, and thirty-six Spani^ 
and Italian wine, imported into England*. 

ELIZABETnAN LITERATURE. 

When we speak of the Elizabethan style, or the Eliza¬ 
bethan perioil, of Literature, we use an expre^on which 
is not altogether correct; for the forty-four years of 
Elizabeth’s reign embraced more than one periotl of style, 
both in poetry and in prose. The literature of the earlier 
years of this reign exhibits much of the simplicity of the 
olden literature, Wt is rather mrdincre : in the middle of the 
reign the taste for leaniing and foreign languages, mixed 
with the jieculiar character of the court of the virgin 
queen, produced a style that was full of pedantry and far- 
fetchetl conceits; whilst in the latter y«irs of this century 
we have the first examples of that pure nervous style which 
characterised so many of the writers of the following age. 
In illustration of what we have just said, we need only 
obser\*c, that the celebrated play of “ Gammer Gurton’s 
XeetUe*’ war written in the earlier years, and that some of 
the best pieces of Shakspeare appeared in the latter years, 
of the reign of Elizabelht. 

BEEF-EATERS. 

F«om Henry VI11. it is thought that the yeomen of the 
guanl derived the sobriquet by whidi they are known to 
every child in the realm—that of Betf^eaters^ through the 
King’s trick upon the surfeit-sick Almot of Reading. The 
royal frolic has been often related : it is enough here to 
remark, that it was perform etlin the disguise of a yeoman, 
and ended by restoringto the Abbot his appetite for beef, For 
certain inquirers, however, this explanation was too literal, 
or, perhaps, displayed too little learning : so, etymologists 
condemned the explanation as a vulgar Error, and traced 
Beef-eaters to Buffetiersy from the y«>men of the guard 
who waited at the royal table at great solemnities, and 
%vere ranged near Uie buffets^ or sideboardsj. The former 
origin, nevertheless^ seems the more probable, if any, than 
the obvious looks and living of the men themselves, is at 
all wanted. 
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“ TUB iioAtiT m.y.v or ou) bnoland/' 

In tlioNotcflto HumcV Hinton/ of PUif/htuI, vol, i., 
ftreuome cxtrncli rroin ilin Homvhold Hook ofllio cxtalilinh- 
inciit of the iiTtii earl of NortltiirnherlaiMii brutin iti 1^12 ; 
and no bnron'a rainily lived on a more apletKlid Kcale. Yet 
thev lived montly upon aalted meat, 'rima ; *• Six hundred 
nm! forty-K(?vcm aheep are allowed, at twenty-pence apiece ; 
and theae M'em to he all eat aalted, cKccfit between Lammna 
and Miehaehnnn, p. A. Only twenty five liogN are allowed, 
at two ahillini^N apiece ; twenty-eight veals at tW(*nty* 
pence ; forty lamlw at lenpence or a Khillifig, p. 7. 'riieso 
accm to bo reserved for my lord’s table, or that of the uj)pcr 
iiervants, called tlie knlghlH’ table. The other aervanU. as 
they ate salted meat aiiiMiHt through the whole year, and 
witii few or no vegetahleH, had a verv bad and uidiealthy 
diet: ao that there cannot he any tiling more erroneonn 
than the magnifleetit ideas formed of tho Uonnl Hwf of Old 
Pln^lfiudy rrobably. this national dish is not ohier than 
the time of Charles II , when a roast chine of beef was a 
favourite supper viand ; although this Inference is from 
better authority than the anecdote of Charles knighting a 
loin of heef (Sir-lohi), upon an oak IhIjIo lately ahown at 
Friday Hill ilouse, (yitingford, Essex. 

‘^SAW.KT oil/’ 

Pbrsonh generally imsgltie tlds term to bo a vulgar 
corruption oi *• Halatl I lil /' whereas it apfdies to a different 
kind of oil to that used in salads. The truth Is, the nn/ltd 
was the head piece iu the times that defensive armour was 
fio mueh In use. and the sallet oil was that sort of oil which 
was used for cleaning at»d hrightetiing it. Thus, we have 
''n sallet and ij seulles ” in the inventory of Mr. Lawrence, 
Hector of r<tawely, co. Derh. The word occurs agafn in 
the inventory of Fi?t. 1 retchvile, Ksfj., anno IAhI } and 
also in the description of the sarcaslical coat of Cardinal 
Wolscy:— 

•' Arlso tip .Ttufko, nnti ptii rni thy finlati." 

Wc SCO, thcrcf(jre, that the oil retained the name long 
after the sallet was out of use. 
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FLAQjl OK CAHTLtlf, 


That tioblerneti ami pceritJemen ofandcnt ramilietihould 

not roorc frequently display a banner of >hetr ariii« on their 
caalloi, in«tcad of the rutioiml fbg. which, |iro|*erly tpeak- 
ing, they have not the slighlo^t riftlit to ujw, arii^cii (lerlmfMi 
Af much from ignoranof and indiflerence an front mcalenty. 
'rhey would laugh at the idea of painting a shield chmrgeil 
with the union bodge on their carriages; atnl yet they fdac^ 
it over their ra^iiienceai, though it wouhl Ik* as approjiriate 


in one niace 


in the oilier 


liovv much more ill character 


with all the asaodations which our inhabiUfd caHtli‘fi and 


ancient family mansions, are caJeulated to e%cite. would l>e 
a banner of the quarteretl coatii of the family, to denote the 
preiience of the owner, than the incongnious eonihination 
which is usually adopted for the national flag*, 'riiis obicr- 
vatton applies, muiatit mutamiiM, to Arundel and Alnwick 
Castles ; Clutiworth, Woburn, and other noble seatsf. 


“ wirii THK 

To n*e with the Sun. iiiifdii's, in common parlance, very 
early habits, of diiHcult attainment Ihil, we riiie with the 
sun at Christnias: it were hut continuing to do so till the 
mhldle of April, and witltout any perceptible cbinge, we 
should find ourselves then rising at five o'chKrk ; at which 
hour we might continue till Sepiemljcr, and then accom- 
riiodatc ourselves again to the change of sea^ton, regulating 
always the lime of retiring in the same projxirtion. I’licy 
who require eight hours* slecfi wouhl, uj»oii such a system, 
go to Ijctl at nine during four moiuhsj/ 


TiiK cL*iiri:w. 

Tick erroneous notions which long prevailcil u|K>n the 

original object of the Curfi‘w, show bow liable men are to 
overcharge the memory of an oppressor, and to mistake 
gooil for evil intentions, simply liecauiie they emanate from 
a man usually characterisetl mr cruelty. The custom of 
covering up ftrea about sunset in summer, and about eight 
at night in the winter, at the ringing of ii bell, calletl the 

♦ 'i'hes« iktAiidiinlt arv ■#>nictlriicni vrry costly. The r<»ysl ntnintarJ st 
Wtiwtv^jr fourUH-n yard* la leafffh, nrtil eleht la hrMiaih. aad 

i'Oit huadnrd 

t KcUtaipecUre Hevltrw. t Bcuthey's Colloquies. 
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cnuvi'p’fvti^ or curfcw-bcll, Is supposed to laavo 1>ccn Intro¬ 
duced by William and to Imvc been iniuosed upon tbo 
Knglisb ns a badge of servitude; and it lias often been 
quoted to show u itli wliat severity the Conqueror couglit 
to press Ids cruel government, even to the very lue sklcs 
of our forefotbers. Thus, we read of the Itattlc of IfaoU 
ings becoming a tale of sorrow, which old men narrated 
by the light of the embers until warned to silence by the 
tolling of the curfew. Thomson, in bis iSWtnw.^, counter 
nances this opinion of the tyranny of the custom t 

** Tlie Mitvprlng wrelolies ftttlie etitfew sotiiul, 

Dejected Mink Into tlietr iHirdld bedR, 

And tlirmigti the tmnirnrul ghmin of aneteni tlfnes, 

Mused sad,or drennit uf better/' 

Henry, in bis HUton/ of Britohit qto. edit., vol. ill. p. ^07, 
however, says this opinion docs not seem wclbfounded j 
for there is sufflclcnt evidence that the same custom pre¬ 
vailed in France, S^iaiii, Italy, Scotland, and ^irobably in 

nli the other countries of Europe, at this period: it was 
Intended os a precaution ognlnst fires, which were then 
very frequent and very destructive when so many houses 
were built of wood; and of such fires the Baxon Chro¬ 
nicle makes frequent mention. Again, the Curfew is 
stated to have been used in England at a much earlier 
date than the Conouerors reign, and by one of Englamfs 
best monarchs, Alfred, the restorer of the University of 
Oxford ; who ordained that all the Inhabitants of that city 
should, At the ringing of the Curfew bell at Carfax, cover 
up their Gres and go to bcnl which custom, it is stated In 
Peshttlfs Hhfot t/ vf CKv/ovtl^ ‘Ms observed to this day, and 
the bell as conslantly rings at eight as Great Tom tolls At 
nine/* It is, therciore, reasoimole to conclude that the 
Conqueror revived or continued the custom, which he had 
previously established in Normandy, and regarded in botli 
countries os n bencGclal law of police. 

We likewise lind the Ctirfcw iiuntloncd to n very late 
period as n common and approved regulation, which would 
not hove been the case bad it been originally imposed as 
“a badge of servitude,or a law to urevent the pcoido 
meeting to concert by their flre*sides tne means of resist- 

♦ TheiiRtuelB nlMilrnmlto tlio Norinati l*aRqiik’r ntAtes 

It to bp clet'lvpil from or garr/tm, mb being Intemled to nilverllBo 

tbe fieoete to secure tbeiiisetves from the robbers atid revellers of tli« 
night 
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ing William’s oppressive rule. We even find the ringing 
of the Curfew-bell provided for bv bequests of tracts of 
lan<l or other property ; although this ringing w’as but the 
relic of the custom; for the people are not su])poset! to 
have been compellw! to put out their fires and lights 
Icyora! the reign of William IL Henry I. restored the 
use of lamps and candles at court in Ute night, after the 
ringing of the Curfew-bell, which had been prohibited by 
his preilecessors*. 

Polydore Vergil favours the vulgar notion of tlie cus¬ 
tom being oppressive, by observing: “ in order that he 
(William) might convert the nam*e ferocity of the people 
into indolenix and sloth, he deprivetl them of their arms, 
and onlained that each head of a familv should retire to 


rest about eight o'clock in the evening, raked the 
ashes over his fire ; and that for tliis purpose a sign should 
be made through every village, which is even now pre¬ 
served, and call^ in the Norman Coverfeu.^ Voltaire, in 
his Cmvcrmt Dictionary, on the other hand, ridicules the 
idea of the Curfew being a badge of degradation, and 
regards it as only '* an ancient police. 




In further proof that the custom cannot justly be con¬ 
sidered as evidence of an unworthy state of subjection, is 
the fact that the obligation to extingubh fires ami lights 
at a certain hour w^as imposed upon his subjects by 
l>avid L, King of Scotland, in his Leya Buryorum ; and 
in' this case, no one ever imagined that it conveyed any 
sign of infamy or servitude. 


ANCIENT VALUE OP MONEY. 

In reading the many curious records Tvhich are pre¬ 
served to us of the comparative expense of living in past 
ages, its amount, at first sight, appears almost incredibly 
lowt; the reader, in few cases, rightly estimating the 
Comparative Value of Money in the past and present times, 

♦ win. Malmsb. fol 88. 

t In 1£ID, tho prlcG of a fat Untb in Lerndon, from Christmas to 
ShroTctide, was I8«/. (StilUngficcfb CAr<ut»Vwwi Aii/OVum, p.t^) Three 
years Afterwards, tho price of a fat wether was I#., and th.it uf a 
(Dugdale's Hist, SLPauCs Cathedral) \ and in IMS), there Is a notios 
of an extravagant price given on occasion of an tnstaUation feast: 
two nundred sheep cost 3iV., or 8?. per head. (W*. Thom, inter Decern 
Feriptores.) Tho reader will not much err, If ho mnltlplics thes^ sums 
by 13, as expressive of their proportionate %‘alue at the present d,iy. 

N 
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TIiub, the idlvrr ishlllinp; iti the twelfth Ci?iitury, Mm! fot 
ii^)rne centurii^B arterv\iiHU, writhed three iiri)(eM afl much 

att It now iloe'i; and nn amMini af the aemreity of money, 
the ejr|»enMj of )iviii|' vHilf^d from one li<th to one eighth 
of what it doei at ihi^ exifeiing pericxl. The real jirojior- 
tion in niriiiiiually vaiying; hut, in order to 


void 

exaggeration, and u> arrive at an even unw, 0^ fma 
liten a^bUln^d aa (he general average, and thl» multl|iljed 
by three given twenty ; nr, in other worda, the value of a 
certain nriin then wAi erpial to twenty ilinen an much an at 
the [rrenenl rlay, Krom the increaning ouantlty of the 


circulaiing tnediuin, boon after ihU |>eriod the difference 
in the e'ijjeiibe of living deereaneil to the average of five; 
and therefore, and for boiiie centurlen to eome, the rnultU 
jilier will l>e fifteen iiihtemi of twenty*. 


eOlirflAlIN ON OOINM. 

'riiK fidelity of the likenebbi*« of the Krtglfah inonarchx 
on their C^oitin, han been btrangely overrated ; and Itaa led 
to many erronerjun iinjirenntofoi of the jrernonal diaracterla* 


• V(«Miiti, on hliM^ti, |) uaa, 

Ttin futloMintf I u\ Tni/luli If from Mir Vredn* 

rick >1, IMhii** HUile nf thit J*oof, 'Mie uiilc, or prermil valua 

rolWk, of i’.oiirM>i io itini ol ihtt kliillinu lirforb Um UtH rotniifb, wtiicti, 
rn<lucb4 it ^ 
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* Otiu'r gold bound bi'ow In like tlio nrstt 
A third In like the fonner. 

>Vhy do you uliovv luo thin? * 


The time is fast arriving* however, when it will bo gene¬ 
rally acknowledged, that to stain];) suoli false impressions 
upon the pliant but retentive mind of youth, is worse 
than leaving it a blank altogether. To a child a picture 
is a picture, and it in as easy, and much wiser, to place the 
authentic instead of the fictitious resemblance before it, as 
soon as it is capable of being interested by either^.’* 
Nuinistnatists are not, however, uniform in their oj)i- 
nions as to the extent of the reliance to he placed upon tlicso 
medallic portraits. Mr. J. \\ Akerman observes: “it is 

evulent that the cfllgies of the Jilnglisli monarchs on 
coins are not /ikatcurs until the time of Henry VIII,, 
whatever llie ingenious may say to the contrary. Some 
have supposed that the rude figures on the Saxon coins 
are likenesses, but the idea is ridiculous. Folkes, iu his 
T^abir. of Si/ver Coins^ remarks that the kings of 

England are represented bearded on their great seals, but 
always sntCKini-faced on their coinst.’' 

Mr. Tdl observes upon this interesting point of identity: 
having paid some attention to the portraits of our 
sovereigns. 1 am decidedly of opinion that we occasionally 
see a real, though rough, likeness in profile of our earliest 
kings, even of VVilliam I. As to Henry I. and Stephen, 
any one who is a judge of portraits may find, on compa¬ 
rison, a certain profile preservetf throughout. With full- 
faced coins, the case is difR*rent; though I Iiave seen a 
halfpenny and a gold noble of Hicharcl II., both struck 
when he was a hoy, and conveying, to a certain extent, 
the image of the youthful sovereign. But, it is not until 
the reign of Henry VI11. that we obtain a real likeness on 

a full-raced coin^.'’ 


^ PliinclKi’H History of nrltlsh Ctistunu?, p. S.'k'l. 
t Numisumtio Mnniial, page 1.1P, note. 

^ Ettsoy on tho Roman DonnTius, iVo. p. 07, nolo. 
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of judgn 


engravers at the Royal Mint 
ie Krrors in modern ns in an¬ 


cient times. This is especially instanced in the coinage of 

-r * 1 I i #tll 1 I - I f I _ I • 


(JtH^rge 11 
piece by 1 




of this monarch upon his crown 


to likeneHs 


Mr. 1 




nev 


pletely 
;r couli 


erroneous. 
1 have seen 


(Itvrge 111. It excites our rlhihility to notice the first 


h 

king with a neck like unto a gl 




1 


diil not please: another was executed ; the fault 

...i.*!# .... i./.... « * 11 *.n.. 


It appears 

. f i! 


Ml 


ilk 


any, 
on 


likeness, why not then have engraved 
the same model? They present very 

very 

absurd—what can Ihj more ridiculous, than to see three 


different portraits altogether 


ly, this must be 


coins representing the same ])erson, issuetl at one and the 
same time, all bearing different countenances? Why not 
have taken the copper two))enny piece, engraved at Soho, 
(near Kirmingham,) by Kutchler. as a copy i —this is like 
the Sovereign, probably one of the fjcst likenesses extant; 
or, if at a loss, many fine medals hy tlio same artist* or the 
\\*)(*nH, convey a faitldui resemblance of (leorge 1I1.‘* 

the scepticism as to likenesses on coins may bo 
canicii too far; and, to guard against any misconee]>tion 
on litis point, a competent writer observes: the tyro in 
numismatics must not be led into the notion that little 
dependence is to bo jdaced on the tidelity of medallic por- 
trnics in general. No conclusion would ho more false, 
'i'lte htstaitces commented upon are peculiar exceptions, 
tlioioughly understood by experienced nuutisntatlsts; and 
so fur from misleading, (tbetn,) merely amuse by tbo skill 
and ingeituily they display. The fact tliat these iugeiiui- 
ties are so easily detected, proves tlie truth of the standard 
likenesses with which tlie regular coins abundantly furnihli 
us. Certainly, excessive flutiery jirevailed on ancient coins, 
though scarcely more so than u does on most modern 
medals; but this was worked into the legends, and imagin 
ary devices, while the portraits were studiously copied 
from the reality*.’* 


^ NitmiMitntio Journnl, April lit,*!?. In connoxhui xvitli tho above 
inquiry, wu may rvninrk, Umt Uio auUiuntU ity uf Jioubralan'ii evio* 
brutoil portmittt of KnyllMii iovoroignii, wlionro the illiintruliuiiii to our 
)MipuUir hiHbirioB buvo inoMtly been et«pied, rentN up«tn very tileiider 

Inferenoo. ** lloubraken, as the late Lord Urfurd Jiutly ubt>ei veit. wait 
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QUKEN ANNE*a rARTIlINGS. 



that, probably, no practical luTor has occasional more 
mischief and inorliHcaiion to those who have been mislal 


by it, than that which we are aliont to cluculate. This task 
has often been attempted, but has never been so satisfacto¬ 
rily performed as by our friend, Mr. William Till, the 
respectable nietlallist, in l^ondon ; who, at our request, in 
the year drew up as complete an exnlunation of the 
Error ns his extensive acquaintance witn numismatics, 
and ins long experience in coin-dealing, enabled him to 
accomplish. 

Mr. Till observes: ** it will scarcely be Mieved, that 
persons from almost all parts of England have travelled to 
the metropolis, on the r/ai vivc to make, as they supposetl, 
their fortunes, with a Farthing, or a presumctl Farming of 
Anne, in their possession; and which, on being taken to 
the British Museum, has been found to be almost or 
entirely worthlessf. From York, and even from Ireland, 
persons have come : a poor man from the former, and a 
man and his wife from the latter, place. Intlcetl, it is to 
be regretted, that these are not the only instances known 
by many. Most of our countrymen labour under the 
delusion, that Queen Anne struck only three Farthings : 

I heg /care most vnequivocai/i/, and td//i deference, to assure 


ignorant of our hivtory, iniinquUitivc into the nutlicnticlty of the 
drawings which wow transn>itttMl to him, and ongravetl whatever wns 
sent; adducing two instances, nuinoly, Carr, Earl of tSoincrsct, and Hocrc- 
tary Thurloc, as not only spurhnis, but not Uavihg the least ivscinUlnnco 
to the i>ei*tK>ns they pivtciul to repivsent. An anonymous, but evidently 
wclMnfonnotl writer, (in the ihutlrman't further states, 

that Thurloe’s, and about thivtffof tho others, an* copied fimu heads 
pninte<l for no one knows who."—I.odgo's lHustrate^t 

* If you answer In tho atUnuative, ho is ready for you, armed at nl) 
points, with tho old story: "Why, there never wci ‘0 hut 1111 * 00 ; tho 
>{uscum has two of them, and would given huge sum for Che third !/* 
t In tho Timift Sept. 2(1, IH26, a magistrate 1*0111108 the cti'cimistanoo 
of a poor man coming to London fi*oni ItcdfLmlsIiirewtth nrcal but com¬ 
mon Farthing of Queen Anue, in tho hopo of making his fortunoby it. 
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(henu (ftfit P^nrlhhifi^ nf her were niruvh (o thv uuu\hrr of ttntut* 
/inutIrrrfM. To trace, with any decree of’ crrtniiity, this 
fnblo to ItR origitml source, would ne cxlrciorly difficult; 
but fViun Informnlbjn obtalticd from our chief niedalllflt, 
ft appears that B(uno years since, n Indy hi Vnrkshire 
having, by accident, lost n ^‘nrlhing of Anne, whicli. from 
some ciicunistancc or other, vvns rendered valuable to her, 
she offered a reward for the same, thereby stamping « 
fallacious and ridiculous value on it. Olliers, on the con- 
trary, believe that only three were struck, and that the die 
broke on striking tlic third f. 

* ftfr. Tin wtulppi. (Imt tlieri* wuiftt hnvo frem .KlOtn ACHinf (lio fur* 

ttiiiiHn lAntiiMl, fis tlify nrp, hy tiu tnmtifl, mu'l>} ntul lie Iiar seen no lens 
thnii .'III of (lieiti fit ono time. 

In the Ohtervrf iliito ni, 17 « It l« stateil j ‘'wo hiivo henrU 

from j^oimI iioniiirlty, tiint Hie keepeis of tlio llrKUli Miifieiitii me eon* 
tlmieily |»e!»terei| irlfh letterw smi nppllentlofifi upon tlili mihjeet i mol 
ft Irt not very tong ulnee n noble l?nrl n»blii‘Meil n letter to the Iriifilees, 
or Home of theoflti’eiH, for liiforinntlon. In eotiHejpietiee of one of his 
loriNlilp^N teiiiintH linvlng dlHoovereil ivhnt he thought wnn * n Queen 
Amie‘H Fmthliis” **It niey be In reeolleellon of Home of oiir reiolerH, 
Hnit tbe fmioniH Mr ObriRlIe, the iiiietloneer, nobl «nie of Hieif* spurious 
coliiH for w*rernl bnndrefl poiimlH.'* Tbe llev. |lr. IHIhIIm (In bln 
Norlhfm 7V/IO*, p. 7-TO relnfoH: " Ono of tfinn, of I7I.*I, won nliown to 
me by n father, who Hithl henboiiia leiive it to bln non, nn ii AiNif. |i>giiey ** 

f 'I'be Jii itlfh iieWHpnper of tbe Ittli of Febrioiry, timl 

the /Vooi/«fo/Hfe Jottrnnf, April, ia'l7. eontiiln the repott of n very 
i‘iirbniH trhil wbleli took ptneo nt Diiblbi. rf*taHiig to otie of tliene pb^ren. 

Iff tbe nb/treerr. JiihI fpioiiHt, the wtiter, In on rittempteil enpIminHon of 
the terror, itnteH f *'W|iiit will tbe reniler Ibliik wbeii be Ih Ififortned Hint 
therfi if ttfti, not rtfrr Wdf, ft tiiufif Qurnt ytooi’T hirthifnt in rst"trnee. 
yet Hiieit In tbe tiutb. 1'be following pin tleobiiH ore doi lveii froin n 
Hoiirr^e nil wbleb fbo moHt eonflilent relliilieo itlny be pliieeil, nml Hiej 
Will nbiimlniitly elenr up tbe whole myntery. f^oine time le^fote tbo 
dentil of Queen Antie. It wnn her intention to Irhiio n eoliiiine of Tnr* 
tbliigH, niid nbe gnvo dlreetlomi to Hint efTeet. 'I Iioho tllrrelh*iii( fmiro 
linrHeiiliirly were, Hint three dlen of dlfri’ient pntlioiiH Hboiild be Hiink, 
nml n Hpeeiiiieii of eiudi Htriiek off fio* Hie ipieen*fi liiHpeetion, mid hIict 
urns to Heleel one out of (be Hiree. TIiIh wnmieeeidliigly done ; but 
before the queen lind Hlgtiifled her iippiobiitlon of eltber, nlie expired ‘ 
find, of eoiirHe, Hiere wiih no inmio of a fmiber eolmiKo in her reign 
Tile diiM beeniiie tiNeleHH ; but It Ih pndiiiblo Hint before they weio 
deHlriiyed, mmiy other ImpreHoloim were tnheii from tlieiii, nmt given 
nwiiy iiH eiirlooltieM. lienee II Ih eiiny to iieeinint for flie number of 
(Ineen Amie'H t^uHiInpH ivbb h liiive, m»m time to time, been biougbl 
lo Hgbf; but it Ih obvIoUHty n tiilHlitke ho to enll tbeiii. beetimsMIiey 
never eotild le'ootne Hie eolii of Hie renim wlHiout Hie HoVerelgiCn wino* 
ttoii 5 iitid no Hiieb proeInninHun Ih on teeotd.’* Ifnroi tiimitely for 

ilili vxpIfumHoti, the npeelnien with tbo dnto I7H, Hieyenr of Antie'i 
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“ In the British Museum,” continue Mr. TiU, are six 
distinct varieties of the Farthings of Queen Anne: indeed, 

there may be said to be ^even ; but one ^orl alone really 
circulatecl, and this is the varietv on which we sec the 
figure of Britannia on the reverse, and below it, in the 
exergue, the date 1714, (No. fi ) I count, in my own 
cabinet, from fifteen to tv%eniy of them. 

The other six varieties are %vhai are termed pattern 
pieces, struck for approval, but from whicli no copies for 
circulation have been taken. The portraits on the obverses 
are much the same; the busts ornamented with drapery, 
and the head adorned with a string of pearls. The reverses, 
except in one instance, differ from the common Farthing 
which circulated; and, on the patter!), in which no dif¬ 
ference exists, we find, insteati of ‘ Anna I>ei Gratia,’ the 
legend ‘ Anna llegina,’ surrounding tlie queen’s bust. 
This pattern is rare.” 

The value of these Farthings varies from 1/. to 3/.; but 
the scarcest has brought upwards of 5/ at a public auc¬ 
tion. Jt is, however, only important here to specify the 
value of the common and real Farthing of Anne, which 
was current generally, and whicli is stated by Mr. Till 
to bring from 7s. to 12^., “ and if extremely fine in preser¬ 
vation, may be worth a guinea. Some are found with a 
broad rim, and are considered more scarce than the others. 
I speak of these coins as being in copper." Dr. Dibdin 
states the value of this Farthing to be uiuler l)s. Mr. J. Y. 
Ackerman, a numismatist, recognises the common current 
farthing of Anne " as scarce, but scarcer with the broad rim*. 

Having describetl the real and pattern Farthi.igs of 
Queen Anne, (adds Mr Till,) it njay be desirable to 
mention a lot of trumpery tokens of brass, which have 
caused much trouble* to the po.ssessors, as well as annoy¬ 
ance to others, particularly to the officers attached to the 
medal-rooms of the British Museum. 


death, la by no m&ins rare. Dr. Dib<lin btutes, that **Anne was always 
avente to a copper cohiuige, though much wanted Croker exerted his 
abilities in engraving the dies, hoping tiicir elegance and beauty would 
merit her attrition ; but it wxis to no purpowi. The queen could not be 
brought to hear of a copper coinage; and the numiiml Queen Anne's 
Farthings are these trial pieexa."— 'Tour, page 733 
♦ For further details, seethe Mirror ^ N«» 7^‘i. 3Ir. Till has reprinted 
his communication, with additions a^id corrections, in his ingenious 
lit tie Essay on the Roman Denarius and English bilvcr Fenny, IB37* 
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** 'f'lieee Uiktm of />///*« are thinner th»ii the aoppt r 
VurlUUi^n of Aum, On the shle, i\my present you 
with du esureriihie hu«t of the queen, whfi a bug. aerd^p^y 
neck, unlike tlmtof t[iii$ mvtutipti, with the hy^onti * Anim 
Del Uftttia/ On the reverfec, ine royal anm in theeha|>e 
of a crohn, (ro^oa art ez/methnes gt-en between the quarter* 
Inj 4 «;j hniee/i, verv ahnlkr to the bhlllinfir of Attne before 
the Union { their oate, generally, 17i I, 7’hebe worthleba 
e/nintera have cauaetl an ittnnonto deal of trouble; the 
bwer claajjeb l>ewnnhtg poaaeabeil of them, and btarthi^ ofV 

(aa before btateil) for Loridon,t/i make their fortunes, 'I ftey 

would not la? worth notielnj^ lu^re, were It oot to |tublibn 
them a5< jdecca of no value whatever 


yjinon 

Or all the blundera which have emanatcfl from our 
National Mint, thobe of tlte two ICrror Halfjience of 


Dw/rge 11, and Ueorge 111,, formerly termed 'lower 


Im 
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must ever 


Halfpence,** aland pre-emhienb 
remain a matter of aanmlahment, thatauch a clreumatarnu; 
aoiUl have taketi place, If tfie c/dlecmr of theae coina 
will take the trouble to eearch, he will littd, In the year 
17^10, one of tlte halfjtence of tlte hr^toiamed fe4>veridpn 
apellerl oMtoti/aj, *l hla certainly b very eairaitrdlttary; 
fail, la It not much more m to lind, aul/bcquetnly, otie 
Isatilnt 5 from the Mhti of hla ituccetsaor, (jeoij^e III,, llker 

wiae ttjia-apelt? Thla rea/|a ocnuiub lm»tea/l of onnaote'b, 

attd waa Ibaue/l In I77'i. 'I’here la reaa/m to hclicve, that, 

after tlte latter ettins were circulated, a reward waa olfeicil 
for each piece, If returne^i to the ,Mjnt, 'I'hu Is piobdde, 
as they were tnore rare thati thoie of (ie/^r^e 11 



ntottr ot'twaAs, 

Wr are too apt to emtsider a muclt^worn Uulnea to be 
of fcbort welglit. Mr, llatcitett bas, Itowever, prove/J that 

* A taibitiu'itn QiirM yrotmruA oimof ihvm lutunU rn, wUUjU t)« iiUu:*ji in 

titi( wilid/iWf tt4 iUti rcttt tOii tiUiia uf f-int^-n A mm, iUuittlunh itu’^mu 

mnm far serf imr Ut vU'W t)n« gr^ul un lmily," un4 Urn luntihn'4 

hht fUmifpthn Ut tifMid ; fm’ it. wtnt, Mb onu of tiie 

firtti ndMallitttn of tim dpiwinOui m noMtina ’r iiU ttU* lum, unA un-- 
nttattog M rtibt, utmuion VuvOOouof Aimu, htU:imtijai OitumvUn^ 

him of tUb firror, Imt tim houin whu Uto idotiluUUt Ui hu mihoiuMmih 
. t THI'it libmjf Qu tt<M Uomm Uamiidti, a#, ootM, 
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the obliteration of the impressions on gold coins is not 
always attended with a diminution of weight; but that the 
supposed abrasion of the prominent parts is, in fact, a 
depression of those parts into the mass, bringing tliern to 
a level with the rest. 

PllOIimiTED TRADE. 

Say, the great political economist of France, quotes n 
forcible instance of the effects of Prohibition. During 
the reign of Napoleon, vessels were despatched from Lon¬ 
don, freighted with sugar, coffee, tobacco, and cotton 
twist, for Salonica (Macedonia), whence these articles of 
inerchantlise were carried by beasts of burden, by way of 
Servia and Hungary, to Germany and France: so that an 
article consumed at Calais was brought from England, 
only twenty miles distant, by a route, which, in point ot 
expense, must have been equivalent to a voyage twice round 
the globe. 


llOLIDAYS AND TRADE. 

Public Holidavs are much less prejudicial to Trade 
than is generally imagined. Thus, “ if by an agreement 
amongst themselves, or by a statute, the shops of trades¬ 
men were shut on one other day besides Sunday, in every 
month, fortnight, or week, as much of their wares would 
be sold as ever; the business that would have been trans¬ 
acted on the new holiday, would be done on one of the 
remaining days; some ease would be gained, and no 
custom lost by the whole company. It is no inconvenience 
to the public that nutmegs and pepper cannot be procured 
on a Sunday—nor w’ould it be if the same disability were 
extended to a Wednesday. It wouhl, however, be very 
inconvenient if there were only one day in the year oh 
whicli spices could be transferred. In mechanical opera¬ 
tions, it is somewhat different. \Vhilst the saw and the 
shuttle are still, the gains of the joiner and weaver stop 
also; but, if tliere be an adequate motive for vigorous 
exertions, every one must have observeil, that in mecha¬ 
nical arts, although it may not be possible to put the 
labour of a month into a week, it is very easy to do the 
work of ten days in nine*.” 

* Edinburgh Review. 
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I HO 

OHM(ll.l4Ttd ilOl.lMAVM. 

'I'liK uf IldliOMyrt U u of 

iiMMiirnt thf^ii iiumt iiii(t^ih0, ** I'VtiOvnU, whoii 

duty ol)nr>rv(Mt, tuiiuli inr^n to Iho (^ivil liiiq(U 

(niiiihh (jfllM’lr (HMihiry 1 H U ftii pvll, Ou’i(’f(»io, wlit^M thtjy 

i'rtll hiio <lUuMi* “ 

A tioliduy Itmi Imti Ihmmi hi (in iiffm^dhln dint 

idlhMiii) nmniidr. tidD (in invi^oidting i innl ilin (intU 
olpdliMl hiilhhiy Udiill ninrn diilnidtinf^ i hnnhU^, iinmitiing 
hill U liijiirhiini, mnl (in oxmn nf Idhnnt*. Ilkn nil (i(ln3r 

id niUchUivnn^, Mini ilpdiinyd llni |inwdr nt* 

Idhmiriii^. 

(MdiKiviiiMnNT nn Tiin W0Mf4i, 

(hniTAiN pt^i MiHd iidlh’vn ilio Win hi In lin In n rdphl 
dtiiln nT fciirn lin|Movinnnnl ; iiinl in ihn IVrnnnit ivhinU 

nHl«li» nvniywhinn, limy l»rlinhl nnly d pnrll’yini^ jir(i('n*»»»i 

nnt (MiM*hh'ninf( tlidl llmrn U iiii divlinni (id wHI (id u vinnlid 
inriimnidtinn ; dinl (lull In ihn nnn nddu tho lli|nnr nniy hn 
dpilh (liiil in llin nllmi’ U iniidi ho dpili |, 

nNiMiiMM.An iMininviiinnNId. 

1'iiuiiu Id not nnn dinpjn Mnnon uT hnnuin lidppiiiodii 
d^dliidi wlih'h itnnw luivn nnt hoini ikIimoiI (ho nnmi hif^n* 
iiiiniid inoiliolioltd, 'rm npiko indiUi iMivip,(ihlo odndld« 
inniMihiliniii linpNt tniniorn. (ho Itornniuitinn, (ho Kovnlii- 
(Inn, 'riioro (no (ilwjiyd ii mH nl' wnidiy dinl inniloinloly* 
l/if'iml inon, wlin hdvvl (»nt ihnidi dinl iidn npini ovmy 
vdlinihlo ohiinpo whioli (ho vuiylnp, (mpool nC hnnuin dlllilid 
dliMilntoly dinl inipvihinnlv loijnlirdt It ivnnhl ho oH« 
(n iiioly iidoOil In tiuiko d (M'lloodon nl' tho hdirod dinl dhiido 

(hdi dll ihodo ohdiip.od liavo oHpoiionood. ivhloli ino nnw 
ddniiltoil In ho nunkod hnpMivoniohld hi nni'iniMlItlnii, 
Hnoh d hjtihny nd^htnioko (nlly d liltlo innio iiindodti dinl 

diidph iniid ni* ltd (nvn (looit>iniid|, 

IMMII.in TAdiW. 

1*iin inihllo dm ootninnniy dii(d in ** run dftrr dny(liln|| 
now iMit iho ohdinod n|' nnvolilod In diioooud dio hy nn 

inodiid dn nninoini|d dd U |i(ntotdlly lindplnod i ihoy iidiidtly 
nflinnl dn»do whom ihoy (dll n* dUidiU ( dinl nl'dll Innnvii** 
tlniid, ihom dm nniio nf whioli iho dnvoroi^n pnhilo Id no 
inlnlordiit dd liinnvdtlniid in idbio. 

♦ duMlIidy, I OoMlin>y, | dinllli 
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A KINO WITHOUT IIIS CKOWN, 


In ancient times, our 


Kings oWrved 


the principal 


feasts with great hospitality ami jM>inp, particularly those 
of Christmas, Easter, anti Whit^nOntide, when tliey always 
wore their Crowns of stale. This observance of w’earing 
the crown was first iR‘glecietl by Edward I., ami after¬ 
wards the custom gradually became forgotten ; so that we 
nectl not wonder at a croivnetl sovereign being a rare sight 
in our times. Yet, a crown is inseparable from our ear¬ 
liest notions of a king. 


AKSUnn NOTIONS UNIVERSAL. 

The ingenious author of the Plurality of Worlds ridi¬ 
cules the Chinese, because, says he, they see a thousand 
stars fall at once into the sea. It is very likely that the 
Emperor Kam-hi ridicule<i this notion as much as Fonte- 
nelle. Some C'hinese almanac-maker had, it should seem, 
been good-natured enough to speak of these meteors after the 
manner of the j)eoplp, and to take them for stars. Every 
country has its foolish notions. All the nations of anti* 
qiiity made the sun lie down in the sea, where we for a 
long time sent the stars. We have believetl that the 
clouds touched the firmament; that the firmament was a 
hard substance, and that it sup|K)ried a reservoir of water. 
It has not long been known in our towns, that the Virgin- 
thread (Jil de la so often found in the country, is 

nothing more than the thread spun by a spider. Let us 
not laugh at any people. Let us reflect that the Cliim^e 
had astrolabes and sphere*^ before vve could read ; ami that 
if they made no great progress in astronomy, it is through 
that same respect for the ancients which we have had lor 
Aristotle*. 


NATIONAL ERRORS. 

A hundred years is a very little time for the deviation 
of a National Error; and it is so far from being reasonable 
to look for its decay at so short a date, that it c-«n hardly 
be expected, within such limits, to have displayed the full 
bloom of its imbeciliiyf. 

• VoltaIro*ii Philosophical Dictionary, New TranslaUon, vol. I* 

t Sydney Smith. 
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POl'L'LAH lilUlOUS. 


LOYAi/rv 01' aitiriHii haiiaihm asd u^ujukum. 

It f« a remarkable fact that the American Navy in prin¬ 
cipally manned bv Hrbi»ih hcametn 'Mt may be aur- 

rnlMen/' obnervea Captain Marry at, tliat Hriluh nearnen 
wouldrefune to Ikj employed ap;aiiint their country. Some 
might; but there in no character no utterly devoltl of 
principle an the Ilritiitb aailor and noidier. In Dibdiffa 
Bongn, wti certainly have another vernion: *'IVne to Itii 
cimntry and bia king,* ike ; but I am afraid they do not 
deserve it. Holdiera and Kailora are mercenaries: they 
risk their lives for money; it is their trade to do so ; and 
if they can get higher wages, tbev never coiisi<ier tite 

j ustice; of the cause, or wliom they ngbt for *.'* Southey 
ms triih' obherved, that in Kngland we have more of tile 

pride ox independence than of Independenct; itself. 

‘‘.inws' ojiAWOKH.'' 

Tiik very low rate at wldcli itinerant verniers of f)ranges 
of the Jewisl) persuasion are accustomed to offer their 
fruit, has doubtless led many persons to rjiiestion the 
honesty of tlie means by witich tlie slip-slnal manhauiU 
obtain their stock. Bueft an impression is, iiowever, erro* 
neons and unjust; and is explained by tlie fact that the 
JtahiilH of the [.oiidori Bynagogues are in the habit of 
affording botli ernployrmoit and maintenance to the jmar 
of tlieir peittuadon by supplying tliem with oranges at an 
almost nominal price. 

HVWtUm IN ttOVHifHKU, 

Tlie jMifndar notion that more Bulcldes are comndtted 
In the montii of Novernlmr than at any other period of 
the year, is founded on erroneous data. 'J’aking the ave¬ 
rage number of suicides in each month from tfie years 
1«I7 to 1820, It was as follows:— 


Jutumry . , 

V1 :i 

July 

* * 3ai 

relirtmry . , . 

U\H 

AiiKiut . 

. . m 

Msreh 

Vh 

HetiUmhttr 

. . 210 

April . « , 

HI 4 

OcUtUtfr , 

» . gJS 

May . , 

:m 


* . lai 

•fu»« « . . 

AM 

Vmtemiwr , 

. . 217 

Total s,i;a 


♦ Dlury fn America, Isao. 
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K^*0L1SI1 AND FRENCH SUICIDES. 

The Endibh have been accused by foreigners of being 


the heau ideal of a suicidal peo 
too ridiculous to merit 


I 

refutation 


t has l>ccn 


lOU JlVUVUivuo - ^ • • 1 • 

clearly established, that where there is one suk''*)*-' >'» 


London, there are five in Pai 


In the year 181 


number of 


cides committed in Loudon amounteil to 


188, the population of Paris l>cing some 400,000 

ondon. From the years 1827 to 1800 


than (3,000 suicideii occurred in France 
average of nearly 1,800 per 


less 


that is to say 


peop 
trimi 
rare. 

the I 


rho English, therefore, are not,p?r cxcellenvc, a suicidal 

When the inhabitants of a country are Indus 


and prudent, the 
Out of 120,000 


of self‘dc*itrucUon 

ed their 


be 


Equitable lusurance Company, 
orsdeid^ ill twenty years was only fifteen 

statcil to ba the least disposed of all 






number 
iie Irish 


arc 


tho 

Dublin and Naples are ibo 
which” fewest suicides occur; yet in both 

classes the poor indeed. Fir. Graves obser\e8, 


orld to commit suicide 
iivo cities 
the pool 


an 


Irishman often murders his neighbour; but be hiw 

to think of killing himself. 


that 

too high a sense of propriety 
The lact is, that the prevalence of murder prevents the 

iiceessity for suicidef* 


AlISVllDXTIES IN MEDICINE. 

Tub industrious nosologist, Sauvages, has calculated 

that there arc about 2,400 disorders to which the human 

frame is liable, an.l lor wliich it is our ‘‘“‘y‘® 

investigate every object in nature that can aUeviate tnem» 


♦ Mr. Forbci 'SVInslow’s Anatomy of SulcUto 


t Ibid. 
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ion roinrtMU tatuonn. 

Af nr«t, nIrnnM rtrrytliiiiji Wrt« rrcrlvf^l, 

«n«l Hii'n rt«i nrl^llrArllv iTjrflr«L Mxprrirni'i' nl 
IrimiU# rdrtlilnl ii« t»' nrlri'i fnmi ihf* fnrrAgo fho^ 

U'lmli rfiilly piw«ic«^ liir trprttrtOvp jnnvrr, nttfl ff» 

A p)i»irrn which i« prrnv unlvc’rMily rf'c'ci^tcltnl flumiaii* 
«nii oil potfp ccf iho jjIoIh' ihol hove* Icrrn llliiuilnolrcl i>y 
the? <iuHi cif priptw Ni» lonjirf cherp ihr lAlIpnciin, lhc» 

oHMilf’i, wntk MJMUI 0 fl|w»rclc»riHl Imo^inollccn C’lmriHA. 

uiirhc’inri, oihI hovr lnnf ihdf hcflnrtirr; otHi 

olihotigh few A limn pfimi' itotina ciuockriy «h«fiHiP fhc’ 

jMilillo oUrtulon, the cl «ceM*«e «»l tier entninuhli v* oiAecI 
liy the vlgllotwe cif the iMeclieol wc»rhi, «»vrf- 

whrhnic It with the euntc'iinit It tnerltw t he ppcitcpe thot 

wl|»e»l the ecittpeerotecl lAhle icf the INcpe l« no lonf^pr 
mipc rpilfloticily veiietotefl n** « heolef »*f wcicntcU t ttor doeci 
A thtftn^ c»f tiltheolthy ImllvIihioU Pttfrcuiitil llte eorrlfi^e of 

ntir l♦hcgn fn ohtoht the tuyol tiMteh, c*hee thoniO^ *»» ^ 

•pec Hle of^oheit Pc^mfitlrt. 'Vr no loof^er fhnh «*» Mt ottr 
(Irot phAnnoc'opcrIoe, tettu'ille^ In htiutAtt peulU peew* 
fletnl, Itt pirlii^p of the itolU* hi Widf‘« liver, hi cHHiinicm 

lie'll htig«, oil el whic h, hi their AppreprUte |,othi iiPltieA, 

ehtohied the •otieiieti ef eiir Iroriinl Imclleti. *rhe pro* 
^re«p ef ihe .Mrtierlo Medlert U new le«p heprded hy cin|*er« 
pthieii, hy erwdiilhy, Ifincnoin'e. hnpndenee, foUe theerv, 
nvoilee, ond a hlind elK^dieiiee to the wrliltij^^ ef the 

AticdeetP Hiill, however* nnich reniohi« to lie dene, Atnl 
diligent evMinhirtiion U iieee«**vry, hefere we rA«»hly ireclve 
Info onr iihArinocnipfeiop^ pidiptoneep whope eHWi« npoii the 
fUpnep c»f the InniiAtt hoily ove not thoroughly tinderptood*, 

*« ton •c'oreii/* 

PoeiM AA liofloiiP In geneftti ore rtot long to piirvlve Aliy 
IiapU of foi’t whieh they eflglnollv IiaiI 'Ihere !• a dli- 

Agreeohle dUc'A*e, pnp|io«*’d hv flie lower order* In hhiglAttd 

to lie pArtletilAtly prevAleiii h* ^eodAod W liAt iiievolenee 
It iiiAy liAve Imd yc'Ai* Ago, we I'Aoiint tell j lint It I* a 

enilcin* frtc't. tliAt thcnigh we hove sjcrnt aII the )eafp nf 

onr life In Oc'citUnd, we never otiee now a perpon known to 
lie Afllic'ifMl with tliAt dlcieApe | ’riiU renditcU one of the 
following pAp*Age hi Uoc»well • / rfe »>/ />r. 

** /f.MMWf ' Ihoy, pir, eAii ymi irnee the eAiipe of ^our 

f * ^ ft 

Anllpothy to the Heoich f* * I eAitnot, pir/' 

♦ Hr Altnmnil, I t^|iAinlteiP‘« nrllnloirali ♦InMiiiftl, 
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iXAQi:<r.4rivB cvro. 


The power of Imaj^ination in curing liiseasei In much 
sftron^r than many p«r»omi are cii»p<j«i?tt to credit. To 
such inHiience may be attributed much of the atsceeM of 
many mfutruvu; aa of the anodyne necklace, which are besila 
formeii of the roots of k^tyncifamwi^ or henbane, worn by 

children to assist their teething. 

This mo4fe of applying nieilicaments apm'am to be now 
out of fashion ; but it formerly obtained a niuh reputation. 
It i» said that the fourth book of the Iliad hm often 


cured intermittent feirer in this way; the strong’h of the 
language and the warmth of action that pervades this 


portion of Homer's magnificent poem being such 
was metaphorically sni<l to l>e sufficient to cure a sick 
man of an ague. Some individuals, not understanding 
p<3etie njctaphom. actually o)nvertcil thb saying into 
remedy, and wore a portion of vellum omtaining 
this b<iok round the neck. Seremis Sammaiiicus, a very 


g such, that it 


a 


min of an ague 


learned phystciism. has ordere<i that, for the relief of ague. 
It should be applied to the head : and cures are said to 
have been thus ed-cted. Such b the power of imagina* 
tion. Dr. Sigmond relates, that a poor woman, having 
applxeil to a physician for a cure of an affection of the 
hrea.st, he gave her a prescription, which he directed 
sh<7uld be aPDlied to the breast. She retunicd at the end 




d' cte« i 


have been thus 


tion. 


breast, he gave her a prescription 
sh<7uld be applietl to the breast. Sh 
of a few fiiys. to offer her cT’atefu 

laii e 


let I to the breast. 


of a few days, to offer her grateful thanks for the cure 
which he had effecteil; and. on making inuuiry as to the 
motle of action, he learned that his patient natl very care- 

fully tied the prescription round her neck! 


CCHE*>f0^aElllNa OL'ACKS. 


If we mav judge by 

of nosirumiy belief in m 
as in the davs l«!forc the »cho«dma«ter*s rule. As a rco^rtl 
of the fallacy of the system, it is rdatcil that tlie Ute Lord 
Gardenstone, himself a valeiutlinarian, twk the p»ins to 
En<|aire for those persons who had actully attcstcii mar¬ 
vellous cures, and fount! that more than tw<>-thtrtls of the 
number died very shortly nt'tfrr iVv had bifun cured. Sir 
Ih>bert Wal|wle, Lords Dolingliroke and WinningCon 
were killed by cu re-mongers. 
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I'Ol’ULAU KIlUOllS. 


Diuir MKAsnir. 

Norn I NO in more fullacioun than mennuring (Uiidn hy 
Propping; nince the drops from the lip of n viid vary, 
chiefly itcoording to the diHbrent force of the attraction of 
colicsion in diflcrcnt liquids. Thus, (iO drops of water fill 
the RRine mcaRurc an ItH) drops of laudantnn from a lip of 
the name Rir.e. The graduatc«l glass mcastirc used by 
apothecaries is tlio only certainty. 

OATS AND VAt.lCtlfAN. 

Vai.kiuan is a powerful nervotm tonic: tnost Cats aro 
fond of gnawing it, and seem to be almost intoxicated hy 
it into outrageous playf\thicss. But this is not so peculiar 
an eftect us is imagined; for the nerves of cats aflord a 
very tender test of the powers whicli any s\d>slances possess 
of aflcctitig tlio nerves. The iiolsoncel (farts of the Indiana, 
tobacco, opinm, brandy, and all the inebriating nervous 
[H)isons, are far more seusibly fell hy the cat than hy any 
other animal of etpml slr.c. 

wKicniT OF Title mriviAN nonv. 

WrtnttiNo-MAoiitNra, or contrivniu'cs for ascertaining 
the preeise weight of the Human I tody, are known to 
most {KTHons. hnt the natural impediments to their accu¬ 
racy are not so familiar. Indeed, the variation in the 
weight of the body will not admit of any degree of aecu* 
racy, from various cireumstatices referable to physical ami 
vital causes. Among the first may he reckoned teinjierature 
and pressure, dryness and lunnidily, repose or agitation of 
the air; and among the second are, the eonslitutional 
health, repose and activity of the body, iH,e.; while some of 
the pliysioal causes [>ossc»s a double infhieneo. both vital 
and nhysieni, such as This is tertned Tmmpiratkin^ 

to which it is impossible to allude without immediately 
con|urlng up in Imagination the figure of old 8anctoriun 
nmi his balance; tluMionest tdiysiciati accurately weighing 
hitnsi'ir, so as to calculate ids losses hy transpiration at 
dltrcrimt periods, and compared with the (piantities of 
food whlon he uwallowed. Hut. in his days, the know« 
ledge of physics was at a very low ehh, and hence ids 
anhorisms reipdre the more fmished toueli of inudetn 
pny Biology*. 

(Iti« rmirh of nr> UawnrtlB. 
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A MAN WKIQIIS MOHR IlKl'OUi: DINNER THAN AETim. 



GOOD AND DAD COOICEKV. 

A OLKVKR critic of tho day observes that after good wino 
wild a good cliuuor, even though coni|i 08 cd of a variety of 
ilishes« ho feeU well and in good spirits, whereas a single 
plate of bad food puts him out of tune. In explanation of 
this, he allows that a multitude of physiological causes may 

♦ Vulgar Knwi, b, Iv. o. vM. p, 931, 
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TIIIRTKKN TO DINNKR.” 

There is n prejudice existing, generally, on the pro- 
tendetl danger of being the thirteenth at table. If tlic 
probability be required, that out of thirteen persons, of 
difterent ages, one of them, at least, shall die within a 
year, it will be found that the chances are about one to one 
that one death, at least, will occur. This calculation, by 
means of a false interpretation, has given rise to the preju¬ 
dice, no leas ridiculous, that the tlanger will be nvoidiHl by 
inviting a greater nunibcr of guests, which can only have 
the eflect of augmenting the prolmbility of tlie event so 
much apprebendetl*. 


OLH ALMANACS. 


The superstitious practice formerly observcil in our Al¬ 
manacs, but now almost exploded, of placinp each limb of 
the body under a particular sign of the Zodiac, is of high 
antiquity, being attributed to Nechepsos, or Ncrepsos, an 
Egyptian, and author of several treatises on astronomy, 
astrology, and medicine, who Hved in the age of Sesostris. 
Its object, we are told, was to enable the me<lieal prac¬ 
titioners, (who arc sunposed to have been of the priestly 
order,) to apply suitable remedies to diseases affecting any 
particular member. From I'gypt this superstition passed 
to the Greeks and Komnns ; from them to the Saracens; 
and being, by the latter, transinilted to the school of Sa¬ 
lerno, it was acted upon in the medical practice of every 
European country. Such absnrditics, assuredly, afford no 
very favourable indication of the viumtetl science of that 
extraordinary people among whom they took their rise; 
but it would be rash to conclude, that the attestations of 
the highest ancient authorities to the progress of the 
Egyptians in the sciences, at a remote period, arc ground- 
Icss, because their knowledge was niixeil up with super¬ 
stitions inconsistent with truth and sound pnilosophyK 


The Almanac superstitions of the last century were. 


certainly eclipsed 



those of the two preceding cen¬ 


turies. Jn JShakspeare’s day, for example, Leonard 
Digges, the Francis Moore of that period, not only prog¬ 
nosticated for the day, week, or year, but ‘Mbr all time,** 


♦ M. Qiiotclot on tho Cnlcnlutinn of IVobabUttlco. 

t I'rocoodingi of tho Royal t^ociety of Literature, lS3(k' 
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rts of hU rtlnmimo A\iym\ *' A 

\\m\ f't^rr'hshui^yH)t vi^lit ^uimI pftk'l, (VuldAilly 

hy ihc rtUi'huns plaiiu hiIdV^ iilprt»*ttiiiiip, ohn^cii 

fiilps <0 tiiil^ of tliG NVottllit'i* hy uio Hoiiiio^ MiUiitOi 

('oiiiolp, lUhieliow/Hiiimloi'i ('loiiili?ii. with olliei‘ 

oxtiftiiiiliiiftiyo lohoiiB* not oiiilltliifi; the A*?|iocis of tlio 

IMrtiietrt^ with a hii^fc luil^iOGOt/1 m‘ tif Ploiily» Ltioko, 
8k'kiie5is» Iktti lh, NVarios^\o.» o|iGiiliig also itirtoy iiatoiAi 
OttiiapB wot thy to hehtiowoo/* lAr*k 

It la titto tiint wo f^tlll ha VO otiv |o*ii|)hotto ahoaiiaoa, hut 
(hoy aio iiow lookod ou with tho oyo of otuloRity tathov 
thaii lioliofi It la ahmulat* how toitti tho huitiait luhiil will 
oliiij^ to folly to whloli it is aootiatoiiioih loiig ahof thotiii* 
iloiataUiliiig ia aatlalloil of Its svatit of tiiitlit Aa fai* haok 
aa Idttr^ we liiitl tho followlti|i; |iVohihitioii of |uophotio 
ahiiaiiaoR t aod yet evoit hi tho |iiOEOiil ilay, aoiiio wi^tohoil 
(1‘aah i« inihliahoil uiiiloi- tho aaiiio titlo» All inu^jitioia aiiil 
IVaiiiois of |ii*oiiheoloB aotl ahitaiiaoB, oxoootliog tho Ihiiita 
of ffi»^hiA»(!/</»ahall hopiiiitalii’tl aovoioly lii tholtlioi*® 

aooa* Aiiil wo foihiii all |uiotoifi aoil hookBolloVa, uiiiloi* tho 
aaiiio |ioiialtioB, to pHiit^ Oi* os|»ope foi‘aalo^ alty aliiiaiiaoaov 
otophooioB^ whioli ahall iiot flint havo hooii nooii aiul tovinoil 
by tho aiohhinho|i» tho htahoii) (ov thono who nhall ho 
ox|iiofiBly a|i|iohitoil fov that poiimao^) atul apiiiiivoil of hy 
(lioli^ ooi tilloatoB Bi|>iiril hy tholv owii haoil, atuh lit athlu 
(loti) altall liavo poiiitUBloit iVoot us ov IVoiii ottv onliitaty 

Jtultro^/* ^ 

Booh follloB as tho ahovo have hooii siiiattly sathlsoil 
hi ** Tftp (Aiaifo a httiooiiius attoiupt to lati^li 

liiaiiktiiil out of tlioiv weakoonsos, hy tho foioo of ploasaiit 
ililiouloi ’riio iiloa is altogotlioi* oiit^iuah aiul wo holtovo 
poouliae to ouv thuosi 

Moourfs AtilUANAOi 

Tiiw lamest tiiipi-ossious of auy shi|^le hooki poihapa, 
ovov sohh have hooo thoso of Mooto's a pmof 

of the piovaloiiOo of supovstitious oiiois VNiv iuaoy yoavs^ 
ihuiog tho late wavs, wliou polittoal oxoitouiout was ov« 
Oosslvo, tho f'tatloiiois' (’ouipatty sohl iVotit 4i?ti.t)00 to 

4P0.tKK) of Moovo's .fhaaioos 

About tlfty yoavs slttoo, tho (iotopatiy vosolvru ito loiip;oi‘ 
to avhiihiUtov to this tiioss ovoilulity, attil, fov two ov tltiTO 
yoats, oiiiittoil tho pvovlictiotisi whoit tho sale foil uiroiio 
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half; while a propiostlcator, one Wright, of Eaton, near 
Wool&trope, published anoUier almanac, and sold 50,000 
or 60,000. To save their property, the Company engaged 
one Andrews, of Royston, also a native of \v ooistrope, to 
predict for them, anil their sale rose as before*. 


FOLITIOAL PR0PUEC1>:8. 

The belief that some human beings could attain the 
power of inflicting ills on their fellow-creatures, and of 
controlling the operations of nature, is one of the highest 




tnjuity 


“ Time was. when the astrologer acted no in 


considerable part in the world of politics: but, yielding to 
the stern decree of fate, his occupation now is gone. 
Jacob's staff is broken. The brazen astrolabe is green and 
cankered. Dust and cobwebs cover the tomes ol l^toleniy 
and Haly ; and the garrets of Spiialfields and tlie Seven 
Diab are untenanted by the Seers, who whilom dealt out 
their awful prognostications of changes in church and 
state. So far we seem to have gainetl a victory over the 
superstitions of the middle ages ; but our iuprriuiih/, in 
some respfcls, exists rather in apprehension than in reality; 

and we have only changctl the upnearance of the disease. 
7'hofe who would have been misled in ancient times are 
equally deceivablc in modern days. Human folly is as 
immortal as the race; and, though wc have dragged the 
astrologer out of his arm-chair, there are others who have 
succeeded to his contemned honours, for he was guided in 
his lucubrations by an imperishable instinct.** The sage 
who would heretofore have foretold plague and pestilence, 
war and bloodshed, from the 2^1 iac, now acquires the 
game populnrity by deducing the calamities of this nether 
world from the assemblage of monarchs at a congress 


and, instead of watching the orbit of the planet, he fulfils 


his duty by reporting the course of the minor star that 
glitters on the breast of the plciiipotenliaryf. 

One of Howell’s rambling Letters^ though dated from 
the Fleet prison, August 9, 1081, contains much pleasant 
gossip of the predictions of some of the British Bards.** 
« They sing of a lied Parliament, and a White King; of 
a race of people which should be callal penguins; of Uie 
fall of the Church; and of divers other things which 


glance upon these times. But I am none of those that 


ITiUlipi. 


Quarterly Review 
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liHhrfl tniidi failh t« propheden# whldi, as was 

anlil eUowlic’fp, ni« like ro many nail firaiiia sown in tlio 
vtmt f)el<l o)' lime, wliere«»f' nntnne Inn ilMiiHaiHl comes ki 
^row lift again and appear alaiveground. Ilulthat I may 
correspomr wiili you in some part for llie like eourlesie^ I 
send you tliese lollowing proplietic verses of While Hall, 
which were made aliove iwenly years ago, to my know* 
ledge, upfoi a hook called ylrt, llial consisted of 

Some invectives against Kifig James and the (/ourt, in 
ifrttn nun tuuv i it was composed by one IMr. VVilliams^a 

counsellor of tlie *remple, hut a lioman (.’alhollc, who was 

('ross for it * 
ci»piea nf lliese 

verses ever since that time, about town, yet living, 'riicy 
were these: 

* Sntiit* yf'fifrt f.lMff* DiHhI fl<l la f^Mirt, 

Ao«l liM h-fi IiIm mb« } 

'J l»« i*»iio M»*f« hint ttiil »'f titwtrs* 

they hml »im s»hhm i 

*i he nrfit fiifiMtuhiu ♦»!' ttnU thntii, 

Atnl thiiu I httii hiiiy, 

If llutt (htn-1 »ttthl tint KUf OM» 

1h»*y ntt«lO hevn Mlvftt n w Itiiy t 
mu RlxUrM ht0nln‘<l forly ihre**, 

(P 

WIniwn »*Vi' mIiiiII see Ihnt thty, 

Will finthliiu Had wUhhi fhuir'otoi 

Ihil nttly Mini liiiy,* (Vf*. 

** Wldcti was found to Itappoii Irne in While Hall, till 

tlie soldiers coming lo ipiaricr ilicre, liampicti it duwm 
**'l*ruly, sir, 1 shad ilnd all Ihhi^ consnire Iti make 
straogt* mutalions in llils rtdsrralilc islatnb i fear we sliatl 
fall from imdcr the sccplic to Itt* under the sword : and 
since we speak of proplo cics, I am alraid atnong tithers, 
tiiat widt h was made since Hie lit forrnalion will )h> 
verilletl: ‘ IJic (Jinrt Innaii was. Hit* fjawyer is, the Holdiri 
shall ite * VV'elctnne Ite Hie will of Ch tl, who tralisvolvrs 
kiiigfloiris, and tumhles down nmnarcldcs, as molehills, at 
his pleasure/* 

vaiii/M oif cocofMniTV 

[•oeoii^aiTV Is, hy no mcatis. so certain a lest of virkie 
as it Is commonly Hionght lo lie ** It is often an honour¬ 
able actjuislHoh ; when doly earned, alwavs a lest of gttod 
done, or evil resisted, ibit to ite of a pure and genuine 


hanged, iliawn^ ami tpiaricred at (Juiring 
and I helieve Hierc he Innitlreds that have 
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kind, it must have one stamp—the security of one safe 
and certain die; it must be that popularity that follows 
^ood actions^ not that which is run after*. 

PARSIMONY AND ECONOMY. 

Bobkc thus felidtously distinguislies these opposite 
Knes of conduct, which, in domestic affairs, are too often 
confounded. Mere Parsimony is not Economy. Ex¬ 
pense, and great expense, may be an essential part in true 
economy. Economy is a distributive virtue, and consists, 
not in saving, but in selection. Parsimony requires no 
providence, no sagacity, no powers of combination, no 
comparison, no judgment Mere instinct, and that not an 
instinct of the noblest kind, may produce this false ea>- 
nomy in perfection.” 

DOCTRI.VES OP CIIAKCC. 

The Doctrine of Chance are of much less importance 
than most persons are inclined to regartl them. The cause 
is thus explained by a popular writer:—“ Chance very 
little disturbs events, which, in their natural constitution, 
were designed to happen or fail according to some deter¬ 
mined law. It may jiroduce the appearance of inequality 
in the turning up of the head or reverse of a coin; slid, the 
appearance, one way or other, will perpetually tend to the 
proportion of equality. Thus, in all cases it will be found, 
that although cliancc produces irregulaiities, still the odds 
will be infinitelv great, so that in procc^ of time, these 
irr^ularities will bear no projwrtion to recurrence of that 
order which naturally results from original designf. 

GAMING HEELS. 

The room in St. James's, formerly appropriated to 
Hazartl, was remarkably dark, and conventionally called 
by the inmates of the pdace, “ Hell.” Whence, and not 
as generally supposed, from their own demerfts, all the 
Oam ing-houses in Lfondon are designated by the same 
fearful name. Those who play, or have played, Engish 
Hazard, will recollect that, for a similar inconsequent rea¬ 
son, the man who raked up the dire, and called the odds, 
was designated “ the groom-porterj.” 

* Edinburgh Rcvleir. t Facts in varions Sciences. 

X Theodore Hook. 
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GAME OP IIBGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR.” 

I CANNOT call to mind (says ‘ T/ie DocUtr *) anything 
which is estimated so much below its deserts as the game 
of Beggar-my-Neighbour. It is generally thought fit 
only for die youngest children, or for the very lowest and 
most ignorant persons into whose hands a pack of cards 
can descend; wner^s, there is no game whatever in whidi 
such perpetual opportunities of calculation are afford^l to 
the scientific gamester ; not indeed for plaving his cards, 
but for betting upon them. Zerah Colburn, George 
Bidder, and Professor Airy, would find their faculties upon 
the stretch, w^c they to attempt to keep pace with its 
chances. 

“It is, how'ever, necessary that the r^der should not 
mistake the spurious for the genuine game, for there are 
various modes of playing it, and, as in all cases, only one, 
which is the orthodox way. You take up trick by trick. 
7'he trump, as at other games, takes every other suit. If 
suit is not followed, the leader wins the trick ; but if it is, 
the Lights! card is the \vinner. These rules being ob¬ 
served, (1 give them, because they will not be found in 
Hoyle), the game is regular, and afibrds combinations 
worthy to have exercised tlie power of that calculating 
maciiine of flesh and blood, edied Jedediah Buxton.** 



INVENTION OP CATtm. 
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bility of mds having been previously used in France, but 
Eimply states that those maae by him were gilt and diver¬ 
sified with devices in vari^ted colours, the better to 
amuse the unfortunate monarch. 

Some, allowing that Gringonneur was the first maker 

of 


€€ 


reigii 


j 


of playing-cards, place the invention in the 
Cliarles Vupon the authority of Jean de Saintre, who 
was page to that monarch, and who thus mentions card 
playing in his chronicle : ‘ Et vous qui etes noyseux 
joueux de cartes etde dis,—And you who are contentioui, 
play at card't and at dice.* This would be sufficient 
evidence,** (adds Strutt,) “ for the existence of cards before 
the acce^on of Charles VI. to the throne of France, if it 
could be proveti that the page did not survive his master; 
but, on ine other hand, if he did, they may equally be 
applied to the amusements of the preceding reign*." 

This position receives some support from a passage 
discovered in an old manuscript copy of the romance of 
Beuard Ic Coutre fait, where it appears that cards were 
known in France about 1340. 'fhey were, probably, 

early as in France; for, in 


known in S 


pain 


as 


edict against card 


John I., king of Castile, issued an 
playing in his dominions. Baron Heineken claims their 
invention for Germany, where he states them to have been 
known as early as the year 1376. And an English author 


produces a passage citeil from a wardrobe account of 1377, 


the sixth year of Edward I., which mentions a game 
entitled “tne four kings f ;** and hence he reasonably con¬ 
jectures that the use of playing-cards was then known in 
England. 

It is the opinion of several learned writers well 
acquainted with Asiatic history, that cards were used in 
the Ea't long before they found their way into EuropeJ. 
If this posilion be granteil, when we recollect that Ed¬ 
ward I., before his accession to the throne, residetl nearly 
five years in Syria, he may reasonably be supposed to 

♦ Stnitfa Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, b. iv. c. fi. 


323. 


rilifi. vd. 


altero Sturton, ad opus Regis, ad ludendum ad quatuor reges,** 
Anstis, History of the Garter, 
t Warton says, it seems protoblc that the Arabians were the inren- 
tors of cards, vi'hich they a>mniunicated to the ConstantlnopoUtan 


Creeks 


l\jclry, roL il. p. 


Indeed, it is very 


were brought Into the western parts of Europe during the Crusades. 
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CLEVER STATESMEN. 

However great talents may command the admiration 
of the world, they do not generally best fit a man for the 
discharge of social duties. Swift remarks, that “ Men of 
great parts are often unfortunate in tlie management of 
public business, because they are apt to go out of the com¬ 
mon road by the quickness of their imagination, lliis I 
once said to ray Lord Bolingbroke, and draired he would 
observe, that the clerk in his office used a sort of ivory 
knife with a blunt t^lge to divide a sheet of paper, which 
never failed to cut it even only by requiring a steady hand; 
whereas, if he should make use of a sharp penknife, the 
sharpness would make it go often out of the crease, and 
disfigure the paper/ 


POPULAR PHILOSOPHY. 


In estimating the opinions of a Philosopher, it is too 
often forgotten, that, as Coleridge quaintly expresses it, 
•* his ordinary language and admissious’in generm conver¬ 
sation, or writings ad popidum^ are as his watch compared 


with his astronomical timepiece. 


He sets the former by 


the town clock, not because he believes it right, but because 
his neighbours and his cook go by it” The “ table-talk ” 
of illustrious men has too often been made to misrepresent 


their opinions. 


Notes of the table-talk of Luther, pub¬ 


lished many years after his death, and then perhaps very 
inaccurately, continued to furnish the viler sort of antago¬ 
nists with means of abuse, in the ardent phrases which fell 
from him amidst the negligence of familiar conversation^. 


WRITING FOR THE MANY. 

The great Error of those who write for the masses i^ 
their rating too highly the average intellect of those whom 
they strive to attract as readers. Molicre's justification to 
some one who had censured him for preferring broad, 
homely merriment, to elevated comedy, may be quoted by 
those who aim at wide popularity by common means, but 
are capable of better things; and the observation may ap¬ 
ply to almost any pursuit. ** If I wrote simply for fame,” 
said Moliere, ‘‘ I should manage very differently: but I 

♦ Riiylo, art. Lather. 
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write for the support of rny comtianv. I must not Ailclrc?si 

myself, therefore, to a few people or education, but to the 
mob: and this latter class of gentry take very little interest 
in a continued elevation of style and sentiment/* 

OOMMOrC OAUSK OF FAILUIIK. 

WiiKUK a thing requires a great deal of care, it is well 
done, because the whole attention Is directed to it—where 
a little attention would stifHco, even that little is refused, 
and some accident fellows’^. 

‘‘a JJOSOM FlIlUNn/' 

Almost every rnafi In the world possesses some friend, 
to whom he confides more of his secrets than he Imparts 
to others. That such associations arc generally beneficial 
cannot be denied ; but they have also tYicir disadvantages, 

wliich are thus lucidly shown by a contemporary#—** i he 
greatest pleasure in life is the society of a friend, with whom, 
in unrestrained exposition of ot)c s thouglits, one may un« 
ravel and disentani^le each skein of knotted nrejudice and 
many-coloured opinion. In such intimacies, iiowcvcr, 
cultivated exclusively, what I^rd Bacon termed uifda spe* 
chn urc sure to be worshipped, 'i’hc principles may bo 
right, the understanding may Itc sound, but the world is 
viewed from a single point, and to a certain extent inevita¬ 
bly erroneously. A true estimate of mankind, and of the 
value of human pursuits, can alone be formed by one who 
corrects his closest speculations by the collective judgment 
of so ciety."* 

onSTIKACY AND FmMNKSS. 

OnsTiN Acrv is almost always fmind to exist in proportion 
to the weakness of the intellect where it is Indeed, and, 
strange to say, in often mistaken by its possessor Firm¬ 
ness. He, hfrwever, is the only person who can entertain 
any dmibt on this sul^cct; for all who come in contact 
with him are soon aware of the difference, a difference un¬ 
like many oihers, because it has a striking distinction. 

SKOflKT OF IIAFFINESS. 

IIarpiness is by no means so rare as is generallr 
imagined ; and its secret lies in a nutshell, as in the fol¬ 
lowing passage from ** Conversation Sharj/s** deliglitfol 

♦ Earl Dmllep. f Mapo'a I^llofsophy f>f LfTina# 
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Am a beam o’er the face of the waters may glow. 

While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below ; 
So the cheek may be tinged witli a warm sunny smile. 
Though the cold h&urt to ruin runs d:irkly the while.** 


WA.VT OP A PURSUIT. 



The w’orking fire is Action strong and true. 
And helps ourselrcs and friends; 

And Speculation is tlie chimney>fluo 
Whereby Uie ^loke ascends: 

Be busy in trading, receiving, and giving. 
For life is too good to be wasted in living. 
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inilriTJi1, and by incommoding himself in somopoinfi? to 
gratify others, (fn the contrary, the indulgence of an 
occasional fit of ill-humour paves the way to an habitually 
had temper. And to those who think it a small matter^ 
Solon 8 answer is a very just one : ‘ Vrs, hd emtom in a 
ftTfnt one" l>id we consider seriously, that, as often as wo 
are exerting a spirit of necilless contradiction, or venting an 
ill-natured wit to mortify those ahmit us, wo are cherish¬ 
ing a principle of ill-will, the very temper of the damned, 
it would, it IS to he hoped, put some slop to this practice. 
But here the misfortune lies: men are more ambitious to- 

the abilities of the head, than to cultivate the good 
of the heart; though the latter are in every¬ 
body’s jiower; the former, few have any title to*/' 

€ 50 finKCTi 0 N OF Kniion. 

' To unlearn is harder than to learn ; ami the Grecian 
flute-player was right in requiring double fees from those 
pupils who liad been taught by another master, ** I am 
rubbing their father out of my children as fast as I can/' 
said a clever widow of rank and fashiont.** 

Sir 7'homas Browne attributes the belief in fallacies to 
the want of knowledge ; and, speaking of the persons who 
are under the influence of such belief, says:—“ Their un¬ 
derstanding is so feeble in the discernment of falsities, and 
averting the errors of reason, that it submitteth to the 
fallacies of sense, and is unable to rectify the error in its 
sensalions. Thus, the greater part of mankind, having 
but one eye of sense and rea.soii, conceive the earth far 
bigger than the sun, the fixed stars Ic-^ser than the moon, 
their figures plane, and their spaces from the earth equi¬ 
distant, Bor tints their sense informeth them, and herein 
their reason cannot rectify tliem ; and therefore, hopelessly 
continuing in mistake'?, they live and die in their al^surdi- 
ties, passing their days in perverted apprehensions and 

concefilions of the world, derogatory unto God, and tho 
wisdom of the creation.:^” 

* Bowl. f Slifirp. 

A contetnpfrrsry tliiis points tn h common lirror of “Men 

tftik of Nfttiif© fin ftbfltrftol!: tiling, ninl lose of Nfitiiro ivfiHo (lie.y 
ao so. They ehnrge npon Nntwr© mfitiers with which ©ho him not the 
smnllest oonnexlon, nnd for which ©he Is In no wny rt»ij>on©Iblo.'* Tills 
Is one of those hnppy qnips of world knowlcdf;© which nhimnd In tho 
wrltlrigs of Mr. Chnrles Dickons, nrid which bid fair to outlive tho gus- 
iomer of his aenlus. 
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t'SrOPtXAR IMFROVEJIEJfT«* 

Thebe m not one single ft^mree of human happiness 
against ipphich there hare not been uUereil the most lugu- 
htvycM predictions. Turnpike roads, iias igable canals, ino- 
ealalion, hops, tobacco, the reformation, the resolution. 
There are always a set of worthy and moderately-giftCil 
Esen. who teiwf out death and ruin upon es-ery valuable 
change which the varying aspect of human a&irs abso¬ 
lutely and imperiously requires. It would he extremely 
imful to make a collection of the hatred and abuse that afi 
tbofc changes have experience*!, which are now suimittetl 
to be n;arked impros'ements in our condition. Such an 
history might make folly a little more modest, and suspi- 

ckms of iti own Aecm^ms,*. 


or civili<»atjo>*. 


5lA5fv travellers. Peron in particular, have mentioned a 
fact which is worthy of notice, viz., that savages, far from 
being stronger than civilised people, are weaker ; an addi¬ 
tional proof tliai civili«»aUon is beneficial to the destiny of 


human nature, and that the slaie 



naiurff of which 


Roussel, in hU dl^juiet at a corrupt Htate of society, has 
formed an ideal felicity, is far from bringing us in con* 

rfcctions. Everything tlemous^ rates, 
and in a progressing state ; but this 
ess is often shackled, hLs sociability rendered tortuous 
vidual egotism, and by the vicious nature of our 


tact with physical ne 
that mzn is sociable. 



imlituiioiis. 


EFFECTS OF FUINTINO 


3 IaK 7 persons, in their affection for works of antiquity 


are apt to 


the present generation for their neglect of 


ancient art, or their detjreciation of its labours; forgetting 


that the ingenuity of 


Ls accomplishing greater won 


ders by other means, 'lliis position may be illustrated by 


note in bir Charles Bell’s Brvic*'water 7 


peal 


ing of that grand rcni'olution which took place when Ian- 

bad its repre- 


guage 


tin thtn limited to its 


fcntation in the work of 



Charles 


sa%'s 


“ Kow that a man of mean estate em have a library of 


y Sydney teitli* 


roi'TtAR Kumrn. 



rMUftm m rns^r. 

Kvery fttatfiTncnt in print receives, from this very cir- 
cnmstance* a kind of authority; and what has not been 
said in print? Newspajiers, much as they contribute to 
general information, also contribute much to the propaga¬ 
tion of unfminded reports. The cotmter statements of 
opjiositc paj)€rs serve, indeetl, in some measure, to correct 
each othe/ft mi.«;rq)rcscn fat ions; but, as the mass of pco|>Ie 
rca/l only the papers of their own party, mkstatements 
will inevitaidy gam a footing; and a man who is desirotis 
of believing only the tnith, must subject the gmries a^l- 
mittc<l on hearsay by his party to a critical scrutiny. It 
was long i/elieved (hat a female was raised to the papal 
chair, uruler the name of John VJIl.; and how many per¬ 
sons have credited the stories that Napoleon used to o^t 

his wife, which are repeated in some miscalled hist<jries of 
Buonaparte! 


hnttr OP K>^owf.Krmi5, 

7iie impossibility of arriving at certain points of in¬ 
quiry is often advanced by weak inquirers as a reason for 
not commencing the pursuit; as though apprc/^cimation to 
knowletlge wrere not more desirable than extreme igno¬ 
rance, H\r Charles Bell forcibly illustrates this position 
in his invaluable Bridgctvaler Treatiie, ** Voltaire ha 4 
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said that Newton, with all his science, knew not how bis 
arm moved! So true it is that all such studies have their 
limits. But, as he acknowledges, there is a wide differ- 
ence between the ignorance of the child or of the peasant, 
and the consciousness of the philosopher that he has ar¬ 
rived at a point beyond which man’s faculties do not carry 
him. We may add, is it nothing to have the mind 
awakened to the many proofs of design in the hand,—to 
be brought to the conviction tliat everything is orderly 
and sysfematic in its structure,—that the most perfect 
mechanism, the most minute and curious apparatus, and 
sensibilities the most delicate and appropriate, are all com¬ 
bined in operation that we may move the hand ? W’hat 
the first impulse to motion is we do not know, nor how 
the mind is related to the body; yet it is important to 
know with what extraordinary contrivance and perfection of 
workmanship the bodily apparatus is placed between that 
internal faculty which impels us to the use of it, and the 
exterior world.” 

KNOWLEDGE AND HAPPINESS. 

The well-meaning advocates for the Diffusion of Know¬ 
ledge have been accused of overrating its increase of 
human Happiness; with what justice, may in some mea¬ 
sure be estimated by the fact that the extension of know¬ 
ledge has not necessarily the effect of raising the mind to 
more consolatory contemplations. We may consider man, 
before the lights of modenm philosophy had their inffucnce 
on his thoughts, as in a state more natural; inasmuch as 
he yielded unresistingly to those sentiments w'hich flow 
directly from the objects and phenomena around him.’* 
But, when man began to make natural phenomena the sub¬ 
jects of experiment, or of philosophical inquiry, then there 
was some danger of a change of opinion, not always benefit 
cial to his state of mind. “ This danger docs not touch the 
philosopher so much as the scholar. He who has strength 
of mind and ingenuity to make investigations into Nature, 
will not be satisffed with the discovery of secondary causes 

—his mind will be enlarged, and the objects of his tnoughts 
and aspirations become more elevated. But it is otherwise 
with those not themselves habituated to investigation, and 
who leam, at second-hand, the result of those inquiries. 
If such an one sees the fire of heaven brought down in a 
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<listanccs and motions; a wliimsical argument^ in advan¬ 
cing which he seems to have forgotten the inischievoua 
purposes to wliich so mucli of the wit which had taken 
this direction hail been applied 

IlKLKIIOt’S MKLANCriOLV. 

To guard against the Errors and sufferings of Heligious 
Melancholy, persons shoulil observe, carefully, whether the 
state of their feelings is not materially affected by their 
bodily health, and wnether they do not find the former 
depressed in proportion as the latter is disordered. If they 
acknowleilge this to be the case, they should avoid tho 
weakness of supposing the health of their souls dependent 
on the state of their bodies: which in fact they do, by 
connecting the state of their salvation with the state of their 
spirits. They arc guilty of the absurdity of making the 
favour of Heaven depend on a diseased liver, a weak sto¬ 
mach, or a checket! perspiration. Let them go to Dr. Paris, 
and not to the Tabernacle. 

UKASON AND REVELATION, 

Much scepticism has been engendered, of late years, by 
tyros in science straining after identiuesof physical truths 
with Scripture. ** There are, indeed,” observes the Rev, 
W. L. Harcourt, “ certain common points in which Reason 
and Revelation mutually assist each other ; but, in order 
that they may ever he capable of doing so, let us keep their 

distinct, and observe their accordances alone ; other¬ 
wise our reasonings run round in a circle, while we endea¬ 
vour to accommodate physical truth to Scripture, and 
Scripture to physical truth f 

IIEUQZOUS ERRORS. 

In forming our estimate of a religiout life, wo must not 
only beware of that partial view which takes in devotion 
and overlooks the active duties of Christianity; but also of 
the common Error respecting devotion, which makes it 
consist, not in a piety equally removed from indifibrence 
and enthusiasm, but in a passionate orgasm of theopaihy; 
and of the not less common Error respecting Christian 
duty, wliich makes it consist, not in self-government, but 
in the mortifications of an ascetic discipline; not in diat 

♦ Tho Doctor, vol lit, p, 215. t Ailtlrcss. Brit. Assoc. RKKl. 
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course of Hctiou which a nierclful (hMl has caUBcd to be the 
most offbctual proof of faith, whilst he has anpointeti it 
the iiulispehsable condition of receiving eternal blessings, 
but in a course of Buttering which would purdiase eternal 
ha]ipinc8s by temporal misery*. 

RCniertrilATi MlllACtiKS. 

loNottANi* RCeptIcR are accustomed to explain their doubt 
of Miracles by their non*occnrrence in the present times. 
Such peiBOUB overlook, in reatUng the Scriptures, the bIiIIc- 
ing dittereiice between the dispensations of God in the 
times of our Saviour and his apostles, and in our own. 
Then miracles were wrought on the bodies and minds of 
Christians, in order to establish the truth of the tiospel. 
That object being cttcctcd, miracles became rare, or ceased 
altogether. 

TiiR ntesT rriATTKnv. 

It has been remarked that deference Is the most elegant 
species of Flattery ; and that reclnrocal ttattcry often passes 
for mutual merit; though such base coin, when iletccteil, 
ought to be nailed to the counter, to prevent it any further 
passing current. Swii't observes, " This is a sensible 
author—he thinks as 1 do/* *' My witVs nephew,*’ says 

** Is a sensible lad. He rcails my writing, 
likes my stories, admires my singing, and thinks as I Jo 
in politics! a youth of parts and considerable promise.’* 

cAusn AND KrrisOT. 

Tiir misplacement of Effect for Cause was, perhans, 
never better illustrated than by the old lady, on showing tlio 
tapestrv at Mayeux, observing in praise of the descriptive 
pamnhlet she oflbred for sale: “depuis qu’on a vendu 
CCS livres, beaiicoup de nersoimcs sont venues voir la tapis- 
serie I” It is presumed that the old lady had never read 
the folios of Montfaucoii. 


Kltuons OP TIIR IMAOINATIOM. 


Thr faculty called Imagination has caused more ab¬ 
surdity and misery in the worhl than many persons are 
aware of. Gibbon has weli remarked, that “ nersons of 
imagination arc always positive F* and, we necil not add, 
that to oppose a positive man is, generilly, to confirm him 
in his o])inion. 

♦ Qnsrlcrly UotltMt. 
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CUEDULITV AND SUPER-STITION. 

Credulity, although it is nearly alHM to Superstition, 
yet differs from it widely. Cretlulity is an unboumlefl 
belief in what is possible, although destitute of proof, and 
perhaps of probability; but supemi lion is a belief in wliat 
IS wholly repugnant to tlie laws of the moral and physical 
world. Cr^ulity is a far greater source of error than 
superstition; for the latter must be always more limited 
in its influence, and can exist only to a amsiilerable ex* 
tent in the most ignorant portions of society; wlureas, 
the former diffuseo itself-tlirougli the minds of all classes, 
by which the rank and dignity of science are dcgrade<l, 
its valuable labours confounded with the vain pretensions 
of empiricism, and ignorance is enabled to claim for itself 
the prescriptive right of delivering oracles, amidst all the 
triumph of truth and the progress of philosophy. Credu¬ 
lity has been justly defined belief toUhout reason^ while 
scepticism, its opjiosite, is reason without belief and the 
natural and invariable consequence of credulity; for it 
may be observed, that men wno believe without reason are 
succeeded by others whom no reasoning can convince^. 


BENEFIT OP DOUBT. 

With equal eloquence and acumen has Mr. W. S. Lan- 
dor observed: “ All schools of philosophy, and almost all 
authors, are rather to be frequented for exercise than 
freight; but this exercise ought to acquire us health and 
strength, spirits and good-humour. There is none of 
them tliat does not supply some truths useful to every 
man, and some untruths equally so to the few that are 
able to wrestle with them. If there were no falsehood 
in the world, there ivould be no doubt; if there were no 
doubt, there would be no inauiry; if no inquiry, no wisdom, 
no knowledge, no genius. Fancy herself would lie mufflecl 
up in her robe, inaciive, pale, and bloated.” Sharon Turner, 
too, has acutely remarke<i: ** Doubt and obscurity arc but 
additional temptations to aspiring genius. To great minds, 
the unknown is as attractive as tlie wonderful; and un¬ 
tried danger is but a mysterious incentive to explore it.” 

* Dr. Paris's Phonuacologio. 
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EDUCATION. 

I^OVK OF CIIIJJJREN. 

It is a false and mistaken notion altogether, iliat men 
of great nnnd and intense thought are easily wearie<! or 
ainioyed by the presence of Children. 'I*he man wlio ia 
wearied with children must always he childish himself in 
’nind ; but alas ! not young in heart. He must be light, 

perficial, though perhaps inquiring ami intelligent; nut 
neither gentle in spirit, nor fresh in feeling. Such men 
must always soon become wearied with children ; for very 
great similarity of thought and of mind—the paradox is 
hut seeming—is naturally wearisome in another; while, 
on the contrary, similarity of feeling and of heart is that 
bond which binds our affections together. Where Ijolh 
siniilarities are combined, we may be the moel happy in 
the society of our counterpart ; but where the links be¬ 
tween the hearts are wanting, there will 
tediousness in great similarity*. 

nKNKFITS OF EDUCATION. 

It is only within the last thirty or forty years that the- * 
children of the English poor have received any kind of 
Education, save what they were tuught orally by tb*eir 
parents, or by the clergyman on Sunday afternoons, when 
lie catechised the cliildren in the church. Of course, very 
few of them could either read or writet. The rising gene¬ 
ration, however, have all had some share of instruction in- 
the parochial schools which are now generally established. 
^Vhether the effects anticipated from these cstablisfiments 
will ever be realised, is at present doubtful. It has cer¬ 
tainly enablcMl some of the cnildren to obtain for themselves 
l>etter situations in life; and, though extreme ignorance 
in school-learning is not now so prevalent as it was, there 

♦ The Kltm'b HfgliwAy, by 0. F. U. Jiiine«. 

t TheKriglikh church service is udiiiirahly od/iptcd for an vnetlucaUd 
congregation. The |><>f/r, wlto eaiinot rcful, hitve opixjrttinity to hoar the 
whole of the Bcriptiiroo rwul over once in every year. They re|>eat tho 
oonfesHhm uiid ttiutiy of the Hiipplichtoiy prrtyen* and creed after tho 
clorgytimii and i>re<;eiitor; ftiid to every [M^tithm they give nn audiblo 
asKciit; so tiiat an attentive hearer ixam iK^eonicH acqiiuinted witiL 
everything he should boUovc, os well ti&ll he shtrtild do, os a Chritotiun. 
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are yet no very visible sifcni? of moral amemlment. E<lu- 
catiori, like all other blminpi, is valuable only so far asi it 
h rightly ui5c<l. If the re«)Iutioii to make a proper use 
could be* etjjoiniHl along with the di?**cemiiiationi of ir, all 
the expecttnl goo<l would undoubu^dly follow from 

it, but not odterwise. 

ci'LTivATioN or rnr cla^jiiok. 

t>Mi: of the e<lucatioijal Krrors of the <lay is a disparage¬ 
ment of the stores of (^lassie knowltMlge, “ whicli have 
floated on the bosom of time, carrying rielu^ ainl delight 
wherever they flow,** and jKWisesKing great ailvnritage^ over 
modem authorshif). 'J hat literature which Inis stoo<l 
the test of m many agc^i and which, undco* all varietu*ti of 
foil anci climate, cttstonis and niantiers, is found to cmtaiii 
^rnethiiig satisfactory aiul anaU>gniis to the lK.st h.*i*!ingii 
of the mind, seems to have attaine<i a M)rt of moral cer¬ 
tainty in its truth and tavie, which leaves no room for 
doubt or s|>ccnlation. Hence, to the cuhivators cjf ancient 
literature there apjxsirs to bidong somewhat of that con- 
scions sense of security, and exTtainty, atul enjoymerrs, 
which A^latn Smith assunu's to l>e peculiar to the cultiva- 
tors of the exact sciences, the algehraist and geome- 
trician*/* 

'rhe l.atin and Greek classics staml hy far too ilwply 
rooUxl in the minds of the great and goo<l to la? shaken 
**nrf)itrh popuhii% aurar;" anil from their Ikwiiv atid merit 

alone, must ever remain identitie<l wiili the literature of 
rooilmi nations:—on the mere grmifid of utility, as a 
branch of study, ten or twelve jK*r cent, of the I Jiglish 
wonls in any ordinary l)ook are to l>e directly tracf*fl there¬ 
from ; but surely tlic dead languages, instead of being 
taken merely for what they are worth, should lx? rather 
acknowledged and receiveil by a civilisctl people, as the 
dements of living tongues, and the earlie»ii record of human 
intelligence illustrative of the gift of speech t. 

t'Tii.irv i>r ini: ci.aksics. 

V'l Ans ago, l>r. Watts said all that could he i^ald in 
reply to the arguments against t'laM;ical Ix?ariiing. wheti he 
aAKCfl the use of a boy learniitg Latin who was inteitdetl 
for a ioa|r-boiler. The answer is obvious: a adiool must 

Quarterly Ucvlmr. t Kir Ceorjn? lltrail s UimieTour. 
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In short, all experience shows, how materially the ta«itc 
and inatiners of a gcrulcinaii are improved by clai^sical 
attainments. 

l»HKCm3IOU« TAniCNTS. 

No common error is attended with w*orse consc4|uences 
to the children of genius, than the practice of dragging 
Precocious Talent into early notice; of encouraging its 

g rowth in the hotbed of parental approbation, and of en- 
eavouring to give the dawning intellcx't the precocious 
maturity of that fruit whirl) ripens and rots almost Kirntd- 
taneouxly. Tissot has admirably pointed out the evils 
which attend the practice of forcing the youthful intellect. 
‘‘ The effects of stud^ vary,” says this author, ** according 
to the age at which it is comtnenccil: long'Continned ap¬ 
plication kills the youthful energies. I have Hcen children 
full of spirit attacked by this literary mania Inryond their 
years, and 1 have foreseen with grief the lot which awaited 
them i'-they commenced by being nroiligies, and ended 
by becoming stupid. ‘I'he season oi youth is cotiMfcraled 

ens it, and not 

tostudy, which <Iebilitates and prevents its growth. Nature 
can never succeiisfully carry on two rupiil developments 
at the same time. When the growth of intellect is too 
prompt,its faculties are too early developed: and metitalap¬ 
plication bein^ permitted proportioned to thisdevelopment, 
the bmly receives no j-art of it, because the nerves cease to 
contribute to its energies ; (he victim becomes exhausted, 
and eventually dies of some insidious malady. The tiarents 
anel guardians who encourage or require this forced applU 
cation, treat their pupils as gardeners do their plants, who, 
in trying to produce the first rarities of the season, sacri¬ 
fice some plants to force others to put forth fruit and 
flowers whicti arc alwa^s of a short cluration, and are, in 
every respect, inferior to those which come to their matu¬ 
rity at a proper scasuii.’' 

what is OI5KII/S f 

Ges'ius and talents arc often confounded. “To carry 
on the feelings of childhood into the (Miwers of manhoo<l; 
to combine tlie cbihrs sense of wonder and novelty with 
the appearances, which every day for perhaps forty years 
hail rendered familiar 

Wlilt xtin, sn«J ftuK»n, imd star*, througUout the 
And nmn and waumn, 


to tile exerciKC of the iKxIy whicli strength 
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—ihil i« iho dmractcT and privil^rge of geniii«. and one of 
tho marks which difilirjgttiKh genius from talent. Ocniua 
must have talent as its cninidement and i in piemen just 
as, in like tnaiineri imagination must iuive faticv. In 
ftliort, the higlier intellectual jHiwcra can only act through 
a corresponding energy of the lower 

KTYLK or WniTIftfl. 

'lo say a person writes a good style is originally 
pedantic an expression ns to say he plays a gootlfiddiet, 

PUin.m FAfVCATIOS. 

Onk of the lea<ling arguments of the advocates of KjM?- 
ciul interference for regulating Kducation generally 
throughout the country, is that such a measure would in^t 
otdy len<! to the henelit of the lower classesi hut Hork ill 
tender mercy towards the liightr; from the aporehension 
that from this “march of intellect” the lower classes may 
gain urnlue )»rc-emincnce. We arc inclined to consul 't 
this a partial ami erroneous view of the question, and :o 
agree with Sir (George Head, that “the matter may very 
well ho allowed to rest in the old huntls, and that parents 
and guardians may safely, as usual, continue to din^ct tho 
course of ctlucation, partieidarly as cx]»ericnce shov/s that 
the energies excited have l)een slinnitaticousi instead of 
partial, and that all classes society, not the lower classes 
exclusively, have been awakened hy n sympathetic stimu¬ 
lus ; for it might he shown tliat knowledge has sheet 
light in eepial pron(»riion over the higluT ranks, were only 
the tiiimerous puolic lectures delivered cotiiinually, year 
after year, on every branch of science, and in every great 
town of the kingdom, to he given as an example/' Again: 
“ the imperfectimis in onr forms of education are, jiroha- 
))ly, more atlrihntahle to the apathy of parents ami guar¬ 
dians than to the system itself; f(rr though piddle schnola 
may be saiil partly Uy lead public taste, they hrdd always 
in due defcTTCfice public opinion ; tho intelligible dt?finito 
exprc!«sion of wldch, witiiout special interference, will, no 
doubt, jirovc alone sufficient to investigate all necessary 
alterations!}!.” 

♦ Cijlci lilge. f Bhc>n»tonii. | laanoTour. 
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AlllTIlUKTfC AMI AUiVAillA, 

Amidst the numcrmui eclucational Ermin which it is 
hanler to urilcam than icani, is the neglect of the study 
of Arithmetical Algebra, which might certainly be mailc a 
more primary object of interest than has hiUicrto bc?en the 
practice. It was a triic adage when Horace was a \)oy ,— 

-— 111 pfKDTUoUm 

I'UttMrTiLa vclliit ul pitriia; 

yet, common custom tends rather to give a distaMc to the 
science of numbers and quantitic*?, than im-pirc the pupfl 
with a «rensc of its beauty ; it is. the study is takim up 
altogether in a desultory way, and may rather he raid, 
after a couple of hours' labour, to h|Kiil a naif holiday than 
to afTfird direct a/1 vantage. Umlcr the prem^nt ry sicrn, a 
youth has scarcely shaken off the heavy inachiiicry of pri¬ 
mary roles, than he leaven school, and bids a/licu to the 
jmbject for ever; and this notwithstanding the accnniidat- 
ing rapidity with which difficulties disappear in proiKjrrlion 
to progress. It is really absurd that since, c\*en in the 
further stages, there is no mental exercise more painful, 
one which requires more fixed attention, or nuire tcuaeiiy 
of thought, than the tniTc primary, mechanical process of 
multiplication, the stutlent should be thus fTropelled, as it 
were, through rjtormy weather, and then l?t' ohligMl to 
aliandon his course the inornetit the light of reason illumi¬ 
nates his track, and teaches him to ailapt principh-s pain¬ 
fully acfjuiretl to easy practice. Prosidetl arithmetic be 
made a part of education, the student should ticker stop 
short of Algebra, (as he df>cs in nine out of ten eases.) of 
which, by any imc versed in common arithmetic, a toler¬ 
able insight may Ke obtained in a few months. By it he 
not only Ixfc/imcs thoroughly master of theory, but arrives, 
as it were, in an ejcmenl; where, with ev^Ty* new object 
calculated to delight and siiqiriffc, he brcalhes afresh, in¬ 
haler new life, and reposes in peacr*, half-suflocaicd by the 
turbid waters of the immortal Cockrrr. A problem in 
Algebra once arrangeil and commenceil, no matter how 
frequent the interrupiions, how sudden or how long the 
intffrval, an hour, a day, a week afterwards,—-it is resumed 
anil pursued, precisely with the same iroeresl and the same 

facility as if no interruption at all iiad taken place. By 
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ilui lipip of Algebra, the Htudeiit not only at once perceivea 
lln^ iibo of all hU early IrtboiUH, and viewa (ho general 

prinei})le3 <d'ariilnnelic laid bare in Hurpribing beauty, but 
ubtaina, moreover, a inanter-key, wherewith to advance, at 
will, aa fancy or interest in future daya may lead, within 
the pale of malheinatica'^." 


nuAUNiNO AitrriiMnTio. 

Tiie order of the rules of Arithmetic appears to be sin* 
gularly erroneous; for instance, as relates to Dechital Prac^ 
tions/According to the jnesent plan, a boy is led ibrough 
all the primary rules bemre be is taught tfiat a decreasing 
scale exists, to the right of the uidt, precisely similar to 
that which increases to the left. As nothing can be more 
simple than the whole theory of Decimal Kraciions, which 
operations are, in fact, the same as those in whole num¬ 
bers, there is no reason why they should not be taught 
from the very beginning; which early insight would cer¬ 
tainly tend to encourage reflection, at (he expense of 
lianlfy any additional incumbrance of the mind. 

Again,—the lluleof'i’hree is universally learned by rote; 

a barrier at the beginning to the range of thongbt, beyoml 
which the mind of a boy has no more scope than if he were 
taught to reckon with bis fingers. It is administered after 
the maimer of a cjuack medicine, or a charm of unknown 
ingredients, to be swallowed without further impiiry, as if 
to suit all manner of purposes In life, 'rids is of the Uulo 
of'J'bree Direct. As for the Hide of'riiree Inverse, it may 
be, for aught many know to the contrary, the other rufe 
set to music ; while the Double Hide of Three being some¬ 
what complicated and unintelligible, few are inclined to 
take it in hand. 

Yet all these three rules are. In fact, no rules at all, 
taken in a primary sense; Imt (bey are i^econdary rules, 
founded unon another rulu or elementary law of Propor¬ 
tion, wbicfi latter rule, or elementary law, is the simiilest 
of the two; its principle lying, as it were. In a nutshell; it 
being simply as follows, namely,—that of four numbers 
l^eing proportionals, the sum of the two middle terms mul¬ 
tiplied together is eijiml to the sum of the two extremea 
multiplied togetlierf. 


^ Hlr rjooi’go Head's Homo Tour. 
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TALENTED.'* 



♦ Df. Ritchie. 
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vvtinig <»r iTHi<i»'iii intriHhM'Unn Imve Imtl 

^ui‘C'<?«R “ 'I ruiiRpiro/* Inr it !» tiDt only hi 

lint pvrn in vulj^Jtr msp* ^lolin^iMiR rtwkwrir»l fiMb<5(ltu(o 'A 
•* ^^rt iibnmd,** dt»€»9 not RrfMii to f^xiir^^sR psRcfly llie ^iine 
numnin^^t a Rrrrrt iiiay //>/ itl’inu l liy dpRi^ti, by 
by l)r«‘«c'h of iMUifblvnct* i but it is saifl to iKtunfiin^ wIm^ii 
it l»f»r(nnp^ kmmn by pinall Indirt’Cl cirouiiiRtaiu'rp 


avnij'loinR 


by iiil 


rrenrrs. 


4lrr(‘t proRS of ** fft'f (ihnnnl^^ but, 

corn’Ctly ♦. 


-by 
the 

aa appears to tiie, }li¬ 


ft in now often useil 



r-Aun.v rniiioNR* 




A st Nci M ontriy liasiifen raided against the lfnpny|>i^ 
idea** by leailin^ oni ohi ilianiadata^ and Kd'tbma 

Ilf Rome of their work**, omitting the imsnagc^ ot^eiUed io, 
Iiave iieen pirpaii'd for '* I’aniily lieailintc/’ a^ the 
iV//r//»«/»r^/rr% Ibit let n** bear wbrtt Bir Walter 
one of the liealtliieRt wiitfiq of onr time, pays upon this 

erltieal mdijecti ''It U not the pacRatjeqof Indicroua indeJi- 
eacy dm* ef»rrnpt the nmmierq of a people} it h the sini^ 
nets wlileb a prurient peninq like Master lilltle slnefiL err- 
f^inihUM ;o/eMo/ee,—it Iq the Reotimenlal ulang, halflowd, 
half rnediofliqtie. (bat delianrbeq the nnderqtandinp, in- 
flanieq the rleepln^ paq«:jf)nq, ami prepares the readef to 
give way as roon aq a teifipter appears/’ 


i’MAfirt> n oe Moam. 

If lias been aq^ertefl. and liellevrd estenslvely, iliat (lie 
Praetiee of iMofiie is ii»/p»rioiiq to the bntnan formi tbiq is 
poqltively untrne* for the practice at the pianoforte, wideli 
fq (be tmrqf t^rtieral favonrite witli ladieq, iq as favfiiirable 
to (be figure as any eserrlqp tliat ran be devised | the prae- 
lire upon the fiarp, indeed, if not manaji(ed carefully, may: 
under some circinnqtaneeq, be iniurionst lint when the 
fortn has been Itijnrrd by Imprudent practice at the harp, 
tiiose injurlea may lit easily etired, and, with moderate 
care, may always be preventedfi 


AH OAU roll .^M’Stfj, 

It is commonly tbon^bt, that to be Rusccptlble of asso¬ 
ciations of ideas awakened by music, tve must have a 
Mtisical Par, Tlie followbit' rpiotatiou from tlie ijutuhn 
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J^fa^aztMty howarcr, proves tliis idea to be erroneous:— 
I knew at Paris, the widow of an Irish patriot, wlio 
could not hear the • Exile of Erin * sung, without being 
overpowered to such a degree, that it would liave been 
truly alarming, had not a flood of tears come to her relief. 
’tVhat is wonderful, so far from having a fine musical ear, 
she had not even a oommoD'place reli*h for music. Tlie 
same effect was produced on her by the ballad of the 
‘ Minstrel Boy.* A young friend cf the writer, who has 
no taste for music, is similarly overpowercti, even in a 
crowded theatre, when ‘ Home, Sweet Home,' is sung.** 
Coleridge observes: “ I have no ear whatever; 1 could 
not sing an air to save my life, but I have the intcuncst 
delight in music, and can detect good from bad. Naldi 
once remarked to me at a concert, that 1 did not ^em 
much interested with a piece of Hossiiu's whicli had just 
been performed. I said it sounded to me like nonsense 
verses. But I could hardly contain myself when a thing 
of Beethoven followed.'^ 


THE JEWs'-n.lKP. 



ri'ROLESE MUSIC. 

It is a common idea in Englantl, that the Tyrolese are 
a musical people: we have Tyrolese airs and songs in 
abundance, and Tyrolese minstrels, who lead every one to 
believe from their performances, that the Tyrol is full of 

minstrelsy and song; but Mr. Inglis, a recent tourist, found 
nothing of this; he observed no symptom of musical 
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tUBla either in public nerfonuances, or amougat the people 
geiitM'ully, wlu) tievar Tail in thoae illBtricta of Geninmy, 
where inimic ia really a paaaion, to give a tltouaanil proofs 
of its existence, even to the most unobservant traveller wlio 
pusses through a village. Wa are strangely hoaxed in these 
matters, and ridiculed too; for, in an American work we 
read of the music of the four Jews, who sung dressed at 
the Argyle-Uooms, as Tyrolese minstrels. 


'JUAVi^IXINU 

It is a fact dei^j)ly to be regrettetl, that many vulgar and 
half-witted ICnghahmen think, if they leave home with 
iinmey, they cun cotnmund anything; that it is mean to 
be civil, and beneath them to bo grateful for atty eifbrts 
to oblige them made by tlume for wliose services they pay. 
'^Die jnesutuption of our eouutrymen is proverbial on the 
(Joutineut; fortmiately the exceptions are numerous, and 
we are spoken of as an unaccountable people, when some 
men of uncptestionulile character atid fortune display ex^* 
amplesof suavity and true gentility, which cannot he sur¬ 
passed on earth; the htreigner is tiiUs ptr^^led to know how 
to estimate onr national character, It is a vulgar prejudice, 
that all foreigners client the ICnglislv, and that euntion is 
necessary to guard against the constant attempts to over- 
reach tlteni. I'lmt some such characters are met with 
cannot he denied; hut tliose whose capacity is thus inaile 
to characterise a class, have often been created ity the 
meanness and prejudices, and tliouglitless extravagance, of 
the travellers tliemseivcs 

Nothing ap()ears more ludicrous than those persons, 
who, after a short stay in some foreign country, come liack 
with an opinion cut and dried upon people whom they 
scarcely know, and transactions, tlte real nature of widen 
ims been studiously concealed from them; and yet, this is 
what we see every dayt. 


tub vubnoii i.anouaob in tuavbm4nu« 

It is too common an ICrror to suppose that a good know¬ 
ledge of I'^reuch is sutilcieut for the wants of a traveller on 
the Gontineut. French will carry a traveller through tho 
Netherlands, the southern parts of Holland, and some of 
the eimtous of |:iwiti£erlund, with perfect comfort; through 

* UruuKiaton. t l^aaiuy's Latturs. 
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the north of Italy, tlic other parts of Ilollaudy and others 
of the Swiss cantons, without extraordinary inconvenience; 
and in all the cities of both Italy and (icrmany, it is true 
that some person may always be found to whom French is 
intelligible, if not familiar; whilst in the higher grades of 
society, through all Europe, a traveller who understands 
French will never or rarely be at fault But more is re¬ 
quired by the traveller than all this. French will not even 
obtain for him the common necessaries of the day in some 
parts of Germany, particularly in the east. It will do 
nothing for him in the Tyrol, or in the Swiss Grisons; he 
would starve upon it in Hungary and Turkey, and grow 
thin upon it in Italy, as well as in Sweden and Denmark. 
A traveller might as well go to Spain with a knowledge of 
Sanscrit as of French ; for it is entirely a mistake to sup¬ 
pose, that the occupation of Spain by the French army, 
caus^ any general diffusion of the language. Besides, in 
many of those countries and districts in which a knowleilge 
of French will procure the common needs of a traveller, 
it will procure nothing more; it will nota)mmand advice, 
still less, information. A traveller through the German 
cantons of Switzerland, or through atiy part of Germany, 
and many parts of Italy, although he may very probably 
find a French waiter in the hotel, may ask in vain for any 
information on the road, and will, inc^t probably, be seated 
every day at a Table d’Hote, between two persons who 
know nothing of French beyond jMonsieur or voulcs 

French has, therefore, been improperly called the al¬ 
gebra of tongues,’' from tho notion of its being a sort of 
general medium of communication current over the greater 
part of the earth. 

TRAVEr.LINO IN FRANCE. 

A LOUD outcry has been raised against the mode of 
Travelling in France, and French Diligences are ridiculed 
by stay-at-home tourists for their tardy rate; but these 
carriages perform their journeys at the average of six 
miles per hour, including stoppages. They are greatly 
more roomy and commodious than the English stage¬ 
coaches, and quite as well hung; and what does it signify 
to the traveller, who finds himself seated in a place in 
every way upon an equality with an EngUsli post-chaisc, 

♦ leg! 19*6 Tyrol. 
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if lmlf »-0oweu oll» 0 ra, with ll^hlm^ juna^a, ar^ aitut Mp in 

thti nitiMtila i»^hhul ? anti, m \m^ aa tlta coach pevforma 

the jottroey wititio the atatetl tinte, of wltat hopot taoce ia 
it it' the horaea are rough attti lottg-tailetl, or if the itaroead 
he oiatle of vopea? atttl to thia aiitl, tltat coach farea in 
Kttglntol are greatly higher thatt titey are in Frattce, 1'he 
tliaiattce IVoto I'arta to Btraaimrg ia thtee ituothetl aoil 
forty loilea, aotl tite fare for the heat place ia t\l fraocaj 
or 00a. Uhl.; or outaitle, with a cabriolet coverittg, lO iVattca 
or Ha. -itl, leaa * ** 

OOAOa ON TUW OONTINr^NT, 

If ia tpilte a tolatake to aoppobe that gooti Jioatla are to 
he footttl ottl.v io Koglaoth 4tt llavaria, itt ntoat oatta of 
Hwitaevlaotl, attil the'lyrcj—-io toatty partaof the Nether^ 

laotla, aoti thrtntghoot' all Swetleo,-- ttay, even In aotne 

narta of t^paitt, there are aa Otte roaiia aa are to he acen lit 
lijnglatttl t. 

woneN, 

A roNo tHtntttenatice ia a rarity among tite French 
contitry girla j atnl, ahltongh there ia atnnething very 
charming in the picturea atnl prittla we have all aeett, of the 
ffifn th* atttl in the ptntraita of village hellea with 

*aylph^like fortna, who are rcjneaenteil aa gracing theae 
rnatic aaaetttitliea, an artnal viatt to a few of theae acenea 
will rpiickly iliaaipaie the romance 


OAVAniAN ntmoM otnoa, 

Ala, iNumai in hia recettt atatea, that front the horn* 
heentereil llavaria, ntttil the hottr hetptiticil that cmtttiry, 

he ttever aaw otte womatt whi^ae tlreaa, atill leaa whoaa 
hrooma, recalletl to ntiittl the Ihootn tiirla wht^ are aeen itt 
every aireet iit Knglaml, He mttch tpieaiiuna whether 
theae per^nta are Havariattaj the greater tttnnher are, more 

prohahlv, Hnich atttl llelglati, llavaria ia far iliaiattt IVtttn 
Vhtglattti anti Mr, Ittgliaaaw nothittg among the inhahit'* 

attta tit imhtce hittt tn thittk they were ilriven Ity neceaaity 

iVom their native conniry, 


tN'rm.ntuoNon no ‘row tntan, 

A NunoN ia pretty getteral Itt Hveat Ihitain, that the 
Iriah ]toer are exeectlingly igttorattn hot thia ia Ity tto 
meana the caiie% If elemetttary kitowletige, or being able 


♦ lugtis's Tyre!, 
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to read, write, and perform ordinary arithmetical opera¬ 
tions^ be regardetl as education, it is more generally <lif- 
fused in Ireland than in Kngland. “ Where in England,'* 
asks Mr. Bichcno, in his llej>ort on the Poor Laws, “ could 
the Onlnance Surveyors find persons among the 
class, to calculate the sides and areas of their triangles, at 
a halfpenny a triangle, as they do in Ireland, and abun¬ 
dance of them • ? *’ 


PLOGGINO SX,AVKS. 

Many absurd stories are told of the conduct of drivers, 
and the licence allowed them by the planters in the We?«t 
Indies. A driver always carries a whip ; and it is alleged 
in Britain, that no small use of it is daily made, while lio 
stands behind those at work in the field, Mrs. Carmichael, 
wlio rcsidc<l many years in the West Indies, and visited 
one or other slave estate daily, declares that she never 
saw a whip once usctl, either by the ciriver or by any other 
person ; neither did Mrs. Carmichael hear a negro com¬ 
plain of such a thing, although she used often to make 
inquiry. It is true that every driver carries a whip ; and 
the use of the whip is this:—The driver always goes out 
first ill the morning, and cracks his wliip three times 
loudly; and as the crack is heard distinctly at the negro 
houses, tills is a warning to go to labour t* 

PLEASURE TOURS. 

Sir Francis Hf.ad, in his delightful Bubbles, after 
enumerating the economical comforts at the hotel of 
Schlangenbad, observes:—“I have dwelt long upon these 
apparently trilling details, because, humi>le as they may 
sound, I conceive that they contain a very important 
moral. How many of our country people are alwayp 
raving about the cheapness of the Continent, and how. 
many every year break up their establi.shments in England 
to go in search of it; yet, if we had but sense, or rather 
courage, to live at home as economically and m rationally 
as princes and people of all ranks live throughout the rest 
of Europe, how unnecessary would be the sacrifice, and 
how much real liappiiie^s woukl be the result I ** 

♦ M'CuUooh. 

f Domostio Monneva aiul Society in tUo Woat Indies. 
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I»0I»ULAU KUUOUS. 


“ DU roil ** GLOOICB AND ‘‘ TOVa/* 

Tiim wooden clocksi which wo erroneously call Dutch/* 
nro nearly all nmde in the DIack Forest; and are, in fact, 
Oerinan clocku. The village of Freylmrg is tlie centre ot 
this nmnufacture, whence wooden clocks are exnortccl, 
to the number, it is salil, of IHO.OOu yearly, under the 
name of (lovks, not only throughout Kurope, but 
even to America and China*.’* Yet Shakspeare, wiih 
his wonted accuracy, called titese clocks rightly, thus ;— 

** A wdiiiiiit Uiitt lit nUu H (luriimn tilook, 

Sttll a I'Dimirlna ; uvtM'oiit of fruiiiui 
And iiovur guiog nriglit." 

Un'c'u Ltibmtr h(»t% Act Hi, tsueno I. 

In like manner, the various Dutch Toys ” are, iu reality, 
Sonnenhiirg wares,” being made in the little town of 
Sonnenhurg, iu Saxony. These wares consist of loys, 
dolls, boxes of various kinds, including jdll-boHes; also, 
hoot'Jacks, chess-boards, and the endless variety of articles 
for the amusement of citildren, which help to nil the toy¬ 
shops of every (piarter of the globe. 

WHO AUM COOKNKvs? 

KTYBionomsTS liave referred the term Cockney to 
Cockenny, from the Latin voiniinatitv or voquinama^ a 
cook, as iu Chaucer’s ** lleve’s Tale,”-— 

** And wium tiiis Jai>uU (tdd iinotlKii' duy, 

1 khull bu lioldun a daaiJ ur unkunny,** 

But, we may venture to ask, why shoidd a term of iho 

kitchen ho applied ns one of contempt twriuaivtft/ to 
Londoners? In Chaucer's Hue, above ipioted, the term 
evidently imjdies a silly person ; and, if we mistake not, 
the word **nufte" is used in our day as (A///, or stupid. 
Shakspeare, loo, in the Tuulfth employs the term 

in a similar sense, when the clown su>h, ”1 am afraid 
this great lubber world will prove u cockney /* although 
the expression iu Aui// Cry ii, mmcio, as tlio 

cockney did to the eels,” has been internreted iu favour 
of cockney being originally a term of the kitchen. 

• 11 and-book of Nortborn Clarinany, IN.'IM.—'J’b« Kdlfjo' of tijo IMotn* 
rial Hhalic>|Kru noioii," It Im inoat imdmidu lliat tliu Ourmaii clouk 
wui of till) ooininon kind, whioh wu now oall Ihiloii uluokv. 

* HtUI a ro|>nli Ing i ovm* out uf fiaino j 
And iiovcr going aright 
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Fuller, in hU Worlhm^ give* the twofolloTringexphna- 
tions of ibe term:— 

I. One oaakis'd or cockerel, made a vranton or nesilc- 
cock of, delicately bred and brought up, ro tbal, when 
grown men or women, they can endure no barcUbip, nor 
comport with painstaking. 

•* 2. One utterly ignorant of busbandry and bouiewiferr, 

Rueb as is practiM*<l in llie country, so that they may 6c 
persuaded anything about rural commwlilien; and the 
original thereof, and the tale of the citizen’s son, who 
knew not the language of the cock, but called it neighing, 
is commonly known/’ 

The tafe of the cock neighing is gravely given by 
l^finshieu in his Guid*^ into the T>ni<jnet; and is repeate*! 
in succce<iing dictionaries. M’halever be the origin, there 
can be no doubt that London was anciently known by the 
name of Cockney. Fuller says: Mt U more than four 
hundred years old ; for, when Hugh Bigot addeil artihdal 
fortifications to the natural Rtrengtn of his castle at Bun¬ 
gay, in Suffolk, he gave out this rhyme, therein vaunting 
It for impregnable:— 

1 in sny of nun^c)*. 
the river of Wa.rvn^, 

I would fie otro Utr the Ktng of CaeVtney : 

meaning thereby King Heniy the Second, then peaceably 

posse>sse<l of London.” Tyrwliitt, in his Xoteton Chaucer^ 
ingCTiiously suggests that the author of these rhymes, ‘‘ in 
calling J>ondoh Cockenc 7 might possibly allude to that 
imaginary country of idleness and luxury, which was 
anciently know'n by the name of Cokaigne, or Cocagne; a 
name wliich Hicks* has thown to be derived from Coqui¬ 
na. ffoileau, in bis Satires, speaks as if the same appel¬ 
lation ha/l been fx^lowc<l upon the French as upon the 

English metropolis, thus,— 

•• pari< <,**t jwur tin rkhc un inyn de Coca^e f .** 

^ The festival of Cocagna at Naples, described by Kcyslor, 

ap]>ears to have the same foundation 

According to Fyncs Moryson, the Londoners, and all 

* firain. Anglu'ffax. p. Z31. 

t T.iv ** Mdt drCoc<fpnr,**tbc Msit of Cocairnt?,!«, to tbl» dA/, one of 
ib« favourite aporl* of the Champ* ElyaoC**, in Pari*; and.!* known in 
England a« Uk* greased p<ile with a ahouldw* of mutton at it» njicjt: jet 
wlUi u* It I* atri^Jy a country vjKirt— Ko. Pop. Erron, 

X l^torlal Bhakfpere: notes to Kiny Lear, p. 
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bccati^ thetr first appoimice was in C^ennaiiy since tne 
yetr I4W. Nor were lh(?y abu*rved before hi other parti 
of Kuro{>e, as is cieducibic from iilutistcri Genebrarch 
Crimtuiua, mid Oniliui. 

“ But that they first set out from Germany k also pro¬ 
bable from their language, which was the Sdavonian 
tongue; and when thc 7 wandered afterwards into France, 
they were commonly ealleci Bolicniians, which name is 
still retained for gijmea. And, therefore, when Crantisius 
ildivereth, they first appearetl aliout the Baltic 8 ca, when 
Bellonius deriveth them from Bulgaria and VVsllachia, 
and others from about llungaria, tliey s|Kiak rmi repug- 
tiantly liereto; for the language of thf>se nations was l>cla» 
vonian, at least some diah*cl thereof'*'/’ 

'Fbc name of lioheinians here menlionecJ by Browne, 
appears to have been given toGj|H$ies by the French, from 
some of them luvlng come into France from Bohemia: 
others derive the word from (lonu, an old French word 
signifying a sora^rer. f Moreri, art. Jhhetuum ; and Du- 
canges (Glossary, art. yJy^fUiati.) This statctneni is at 
Tariance with that of Fas<|uier, who, in his Utvhfrvh$ 
//iitof^ues, Kays tliey first apjHfare<l at Paris in Au- 
1511 st 1127, when they reprcmenled themselves as ( hris- 
tians driven out of Kgypt by the ^^us^ultnans, and the 

women assume<l the calling of fortune-tellers. The (ier- 
mans gave gipies the name of Ziffrnutr, or wanderers; 
the Dutch calle<l them Ihiirut or heathens; the Danes 


and Sw<*<les, Tnrtnr$. 


!i) Italy, they are called Zitif^ari; 


in Turkey and the Levant, Tchiugen*'$ ; in Bpain, Gitauot; 
and in Hungary and I'ransylvania, where tliey are very 
numerous, they are called PharnoffNt^iu h^ or Pharaoh s 
|)eople. A recent travellerf considers there is not any coun¬ 
try in I'lurofie where the genuine gipsy is now to lie found, 
«o thon*ughly addicted to his original habits, as in Hungary, 

where they are called Ct/f*uanu. 

It is, howei'er, now no longer dispuiivl whence gipKies 
originally came, for they arc believcfd to have inigratcti 
from Ituliaat tluMiineof the great Mohammedan invasion 
<if Timor Beg; and to fiave l>elonge<l in their own coun¬ 


try to one of the low<*»t castes, whitii resemble them in 
their apiiearance and habits. Poltinger, in his IravcU, 


• Vuls^r Krrors, b. vt. c. xMt. f*. aaf. 
f 'J ho Itev. Ct, H, <iUU, in i»U Travcln in fi<*nnany, ItuutfJiry, nnl 
IM^cniiu.. 
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.wr jmmo 


B<»tfV>oh 


and rher« U a ftthe 


the m/Mllh« of th<* fruliK? c‘;i|lr<f 7>4 

th<*ir Ianc»U Ives .Vhj^ 

hrpn foinwl to v>m<* of the dialeeM of rnHia 


The in 

anrf theif 


fii|weH t*yi«<t at this motnf»!U in ntim^>er« 


(VMiiUrips of Kiirop^ 
of Africa ; hot not in A 

there are thus flve n^tlli<H 

rjuarters of the trlohe 


in all ftie 
portion of Asia ; in parta 

nea: anA it ia ralonlaterl that 


5/i)>sies 


trerM over three 


fn Knt(! Mul, howver, they are hy 
no means so innnerons as is commonly : for the 

to the majority of wan- 
mnsicians, malcera of 


irrm j^jpsies ss erroncotn»iy applied 

clerer^ as iravellinor tinkers ami 



wooflon s|)oons, laflles, X- 


mere jm'tctniers to astrology, as foj 


1 hey most }>e consirfererf 


thotivh 


ey 


talk of 


thmisHinl of the so- 


nw 




era ; for al- 

not one in a 


yipsies knows one star from 


fortnnes hy 


rimy also preteiul to understaml palmistry, or telling 


of the hatnl ; 




a»vl fb»» tint^nf Hff -i^nrrhJnjf vir*%r, 

n>»’.r tbneevM puUi^ u-jih 

Ti>lf‘rim n>i' colfHjr of roy fnfiir.* yoitr^. 


pes ntiH fenrs 


<y 


But they huve mmily pas«««(l into Iv'ftgars, or taken 

U> a trafle or hosiness for a Uvr^lihti^v/t 'ru- i.,.I__ 


for 


rim laws are too 

when 


atrinj^ent to allow them to live hy stealing as of , ,, 
fH)restH and nnenelosed places were less rare than at present; 

spreafl of knowledge among ah classes 


has retulered their pretended arts of 




few ** tell the 


what 


tell them 


benefit to them, 
hire them to 


and the gentlemen what the ladies rennest them 


them; ” ht>t they rarely now get f\ 


guineas 


from ft newly miirri<vl rwij>l,.,a» i|,py ,|i,| when «I«io 


they 

houses of their rinpe 


shiliiiig 


they passcfl the 


Many of these facts have been condensed from a paper 


by tf. (•'fiscom, in the lie 


// fi n/ r I 3 


ftRfTisir ^.vo fioiifay noaos. 

NoTwrrns'pAyoTiso all that has been written npon the 
flufnfio of the Koman Hoads in fSritain, matiy an- 

Ihort fall into tho Brror of attributing the formation of all 

^ nomiviy Toinsfif'ftfms, lH,>e. 
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the Roads in South Britain to the Romans; ^vhcrcaa, 
this portion of our island was, undouhtcclly, traversed 
by roads made by the Britons long before the arrival of 
the Homans in this country. Mr. Keinne, the intelli¬ 
gent antiquary, adopting the opinion of Whitaker, consb 
ders the Guctheling or Watling Street, to have l>ecn a 
British road before tite Romans made it their grand route 
from the point of their fust invasion to the metropolis, 
and thence upon the site und line of the present Urcat 
North Road: ** with the Britons,^’ he observes, ** it W'as 
n forest lane, or trackway ; with the Homans, it became 
a stratum, street, or raised road, constructed according 
to their wclhkuown manners We entirely concur 
in this opinion ; for it is unreasonable to suppose that a 

f jcople like the Britons, acquainted with the use of carriages, 
as in their thousands of war*chariots,) could have been 
ignorant of road making, or could have traversed the 
country save by roads of some description however rude. 
The Watling Street, which has been denominated one of 
the four grand Homan ways in Britain, was, doubtlesa, 
adaptedy not originally constructed, by the Homans, who 
used it as a strategic route in war, on which account it has 
been too generally regarded as a military road ; notwith¬ 
standing It is still one of the rotids of the country. The 
discovery of British remains on the Watling Street is 
important toward the settlement of its origin. Altogeihcr, 
we can scarcely believe any country, in which carria^s 
are cmployctl, to bo long without roads. In Persia, at this 
(lay, there arc no roads ; but wheel carriages are unknown 
there. 

It is worthy of remark, that from the period of the Ro¬ 
mans quitting England, (a.i>. 120 ,) to the middle of the last 
century, the roads of the country, as left by them, almost 
Eufliced the wants of the people. ** These important works 
of the masters of the ancient world must alike excite the 
admiration of the antiquary and the practical man: and 
their durability is best attested by extensive portions of 
them being used as roads to this day $ whilst in vastness 
of design, tliey are exceeded only by the iitupendous 
railway of our own scientific iimest. ” 

♦ Arriwotnpn, vx>l. xxvl. p. 4a7» 

t EJ, Pop. Errors; itt UrnyloyV lUntory of Surrey, vol. 1. p. 11. 
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Xr UN PIKE KOAliS, 

Defoe appears to have escapeil the Erroa: of condeiuu- 
ing the iutrcaluction of Turnpike in England ; for, 

writing of them in his Jour^in IT 14, he says: “This 
custom prevailing, *tk more than probable that our poste¬ 
rity may see the mails all over England restoreil in their 
time to such )^rfection, that travelling and carriage of goixls 
will be more easy, both to man and horse, than ever it was 
since the Homans lost this island.'* 


CiESAU IN BHITAIN. 

Thk. majority of our popular histories of England com¬ 
mence with the invasion of Julius C«sar, just as if h*e had 
been the creator of the country, instead of its benefactor; 
for, assurtNUy, the Homan iKuuiuion in Britain must have 
been by far the most brilliant period of its early history, as 
the remains of Homan magnitioence attest to our own times. 
This educational Error ought promptly to be correcteil: for, 
although C'lesar may be rt^arueil as one of the earliest wri- 

whom any authentic mrticulars resj>ecting our 
island are given, it must be recoUecteil that he could s|)eak 
from personal kuovvleil|»e of none but the tribes that dwelt 
near the mouth of the Thames, and that, consemiently, hia 
information respecting the remainder of the island must have 
beeir furnislteil by others. Again, he sought to justify his 
invasion; and, like other Homan authors, to justify Homan 


ters 




ence. 


he 


may 


plunder, he misreiToresentetl the victims, 
have termed the iH>ar Britons barlkui with as little discri¬ 
mination as the term has been used in our day; 

and his distinctions of peojde may have been not more 
exact than our designation of Indians applietl to the native 
Americans. 

It is not, therefore, surprising to tind innumerable s^iots 
throughout the country, which are the imperisliable naiu 
ral features cd' the district, associated with Ctvsar s domi¬ 
nion of Britain. In the south of England, many such 
instances occur. 

In like manner, Ctesar's name has been i^ociateil with 
many structures of date far subsequent to his time. Tra¬ 
dition assigns to Julius CVsar the erectiou of a fortress 
on the site now occnpieil by the Tower of London, and 
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Lelancl. Pemunt, and others adapt this opinion 


Cl 


9 


but 


It is certain tliat Cnsar did not remain long cfiough in 
this part of the bland to hcTc crecterl anj permanent 


edifice of defence; and had luch been the case, so remark 


able a wc^k would not hare pasred unnoticed in his CVrm- 
memJnriei^. Tlie non existence of such a ftructurc after 

may be 
^axon 



the extinction of tlie imperial power in 
presumed, from the silence of the writer 
Chronicle, and other early annalists, who, although tliey 
make freouent allusion to the city, [lort, and walls of 
London, auring the wars of the l>aiics and i^axons, do 
imt mention the Tower, or any fortress in that siiuation, 
previous to the time of the Norman in%'asionf 

the White Tower,'* as the Kc*ep is called, has been 


Yci 


»c 


often denominated “ C«sar s Towar and the hyj^iheds 
b supposed to have been confirmetl by Fitz-Stcplicns» a 
inonlash historian of die period of Henry IL, who states 
tliat 


U 


the city of f^ndon hadi in the east a very great 
and most strong Palatine Tower, whose turrets and walls 


do rise from a deep foundation, die monar thereof lictng 


tcmf^cd widi the hbod of beasts;]^. 




The 


con 


words of this statement we take to be as tenable 



commencement. 


rinDLKRS.—CA TOUT. 


Fiddler docs not signify what wc now understand b^ 
die word,—pUyer <hi the violin. Thus, in Fletcher a 
Knight * f the Burning Pestle 

“ Tlicy mj U H <ktttb for tbcNC fiddlcn to tti»c tl»fr rcljeek*.* 

And, in Shakspeare's Taming of the Shrew — 

call me fla'UfT ! ** 

which b applied to a lutanist. Tlie violin, according to 
Anthony \Voorl, seems not to have been known in Lng« 
land till the time of Charles 1. It appears to liavc been 
borrowed from the ohl Welsh instrument called a crirlA§ ; 

• rill# Kmnr^t to C«r#ar ihc t)itn«3 which arc not CcmltV, 

U lh«w <|uainU5 iu«Uccd by DuIautc In hi* llUtory U Pjwi* : ** Every 
bui’.ilhi?, thccrijrm of which U UirU<l lo olwcority, U rtfctT«*i l« L'jnax 


or 


of the Tower of Limdoo, by J. Orittoo and R W’'. Rrajleyi 


tm. 


% Atruwwth** Tower of Um4oa, {k 13). 

{ Romanui^iio lyrl ptauilAt tibi. borhwnM harpS 


OewKU* AchUlUcA, Croita IIHUnnc ouiaI,"— IVnool/*/, 
Xerri&ia for her hiUr, aii4 fur her nistchtc#* rrvwfts. 

Ihuytoo'B PoigotSion, mMg the Mb 
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vrhidi Is fidf, hdwcver, ftiticO in the satnc matiner ns a 
tiolhi. As fuf the fchcck, Mr* Percy, In the hilroOuctlon 
to his coliccliort of nncicnt ballads, Infofffia ua that It ivaa 
n tlollo wlih only three at rings. 

*' It la rcfnarkanie, also, that the word (*fw ht la aiippoaed 
by HIcharda, In Ida Welsh Dictionary, to signify a va^ 
bond, I conchole, howeter, It tnnst also be used for the 
player on this Instruincnii who la, In Mutler^s Jiudihra^f 
styled (*toiiulrtu*f 

AVc snapect rather that the violin was introduced Into 
this country from Prance,' for ('harles II. kept a band of 
iwenly-fouV violins, In Imitation of the Prench king; 
and In this reign the violin first came Into general use in 
Kngland. 

Ihe blea that the viscera of the cal are employed for 
violin strings Is altogether an Error. In the old cony of 
Bhakspeare^s occur.^, “horse-hairs and calves*- 

guts,*’ which liowe changed to cats*-guts; and he has 
since Ijeen followc»L Ujion which the editor of the 
Pktnriftl Shnhiprtt notes J *' We Wlevc that there Is not 
an eaarnjde of It In any ol*l author. In Hacotfs Nahtral 
Jlhtonj we have a passage, In which go/, a musical 
string made of animal substance, Is thus spolteii of.' ‘A 
viol should have a lay of wire-strings below, close to the 
belly, and the strings of g-o/« mounted upon a bridge.* 
Why not, then, crt/r*rA* guts as well as eoZ/guts?' Wc 
know not how the name ea/ga/ arosefor vut^ have as 
little to do with the nrcidiictlon of stich strings as mice 
have/^ 'J o tills fancied association of the cal arul strinpi 
of the violin, som# Imaginative persons have referred the 
sign of the Oif ftttfl ih l i which so pn/7.led the 

Another altrlhutes It to a r.ealoiis Protestant 
Innkeeper, who having survived the iron yoke of Mary, 
In the days of her successor, likened himself to the olil 
Homan, and wrote over his door, ** Nlnaifltf* dn Cnfon 
i'ldrllrf* after corrupted to the Cat anri Piddle. A thini 
etymologist traces It to the custom of a cat liehig shown 
about the streets, dancing to a Ibldle; and be refets to an 
old book entitled 7W<»/t nud ftlfnul the SttertM of 

hondoitf wherein Is dcscrllied ** a poor, half-naked boyi 

strumming on bis violin, while another little nrcbln was, 
wlili the help of a whip, making two poor starved cals 
go tbrougli numerous feats of agility*** 

* nsri-tagOm, On Itis mr^o Ststute?, 4 flea. IV. p ,121). 
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SIGNATURE OP THE CROSS. 

The mark which persons who wre unable to write arc 
requirctl to make, insteatl of their .signature, is in the form 
of a cross (-h); and this practice having formerly been 
followetl by kings and nobles, is constantly referred to as 
an instance of the deplorable ignorance of ancient times. 
This signature is not, however, invariably a proof of such 
ignorance: ancientlv, tlie use of this mark was not con- 
finetl to illiterate persons; for, amongst the Saxons the 
mark of the cross, as an attestation of the good faith of the 
person signing, was requireil to be attached to the signa¬ 
ture of lYiose who could write, as well as to stand in the 
place of the signature of those who could not write*. In 
those times, if a man could write, or even read, liis know¬ 
ledge was considercil proof presumptive that he was in 
holy orders. The word c/rrieux, or dtrAt was synonymous 
with penman; and the laity, or people who were not 
clerks, did not feel any urgent necessity for the use of 
letters. 

The ancient use of the cross was, therefore, universal; 
alike by those who could and those who could not write; 
it was, indeed, the symbol of an oath, from its holy 
associations, and, generally, the mark. On this account, 
the ingenious editor of tiie Pictorial Shoksi^erc explains 
the expression of “ God save the mark,” as a form of 
ejaculation approaching to the character of an oath. 
This phrase occurs three or more times in the plays 
of Shakspearc; but hitherto it had been left by the com¬ 
mentators in its original obscurityf. 

THE ALEXANDRIAN MIIRARY. 

This celebrated collection is su])posed to have been the 
largest collection which was ever brouglit together before 
the invention of printing, and is stated to have amounted 
to 700,000 volumes, a number which 1ms been often 
doubted. It is not, houever, so generally known that the 
roUs, {volumina,) here spoken of, contained far less than a 
j>rinteil volume : for instance, the Metanwr} hoses of Ovid, 
in fifteen hook.s, would make fifteen volumes; and one 
Didymiis is said by Athentcus to have written 0,500 
volumes. This consideration will bring the number 
assigneil, at least, within the .bounds of credibility. 

♦ See Rlnckittono’s CommcJitnrics. 
t See Illustrations of Romeo anti Juliet, p f.(»: Pictorial Slmkspcrc. 
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rUK FIRST KNGUSJf NEWSPAPER, 


^Tue earliest English Newspaper^' was, until very 
lately, believed to be that contained in the collection in the 

Ihitish Museum, and entitled 7’/ie Eny/zV/i Merrurif', wliicli, 


earliest English Newsi 


until 


by authority 


44 


was piinted at Eondon in 1 6W, and gave 


account of the Spanisli Artnada, in the Eritisli Channel 


I 


statement 


jy Chalmers, in his JAfe of lluddl 


was put tortii in 171>C 


peaU*d by 


wl 


have since i]lustraie<l tlie history of English I 


and copied into 


yclopudias, magazines 


f 


hooks 


for schools, and innumerable volumes of anecdotes, and 


Oilier light rea<ling 


Few persons suspected the genuine 


ness of this account, and fewer still were disposed to inves* 
tigate tlie inaiUT; till an accidental reference to the 


accredited newspaper proved tlie whole 


y 


imnosition of 


grossest nature; 


to he an 
[)r. which 


Iia<i passed current for nearly half a century, 


pl<;4led. 

The details of the discovery are 


at oiHUi amusing 


instructive, and must aifbrd a valuable lesson to the wor- 


of ilu 


of 


re, It appears that on 
Nov, 4, IBdll, Mr. Watts, of the Jlritlsli Museum, having 
occasion to refer to V’/ie Mercurie upon some point 


resjiecting the Span 
hrought, lie inul not 


1 Arm ad 
xamined 


and tlie Ixiok 


mg 


two minutes before lie 


was for 


to conclude the whole 


the unuccountuhly successful imposition of fifty 
was shatteml to fragments in five minutes/* Fussing 
several minor circumstances, tlie evidence of the fo 


the unuccountuhly successful 


l>e a forgery 


, and 
years 


minor circumstam 


rests pi 

cm ploy I 


dly on the foil 
not tliut of the 


ugo 


the distinciiun 


ces; tlie evidence of the forgery 
following points; — 1, 'I'he type 
the period, hut that of a century 
ecu the u, v, and i. and 1. which 


uiik 


are shown in Thu Menutrlv^ being utterly uiikiiov 
printers of the sixteeiilh century, ‘i. l1ie orthojj 
almost always at variance with an accredited work 


ji ^vhil 


to the 


orthography 


A Tilth if tSjianiMh lAf^n, nrinted 
for example, is spelt ‘‘ Arke Iloya 
it is “ Ark Jloyal/* d, The style 

of the (late to which it pretends 


pen " 

I” a, 


, jinnted ill 1/ 

like Iloyalle,'* I 
riie style of tiu 




work 


Tht Aftfi 


Words 


not 

and 


of 


expression are madt^ use of, i 
at the time, or were employed 


h were either 
a sense which 


did not become familiar to English ei 
later than the date of Thd A hr cur it 
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opinion that an article of news in The Mercuric of July 
23rcl, 1588, purporting to give an account, written by the 
lord-admiral, of events of which we now possess a nmst 
minute relation, could only be the work of a newspaper 
manufacturer copying from a confused statement of the 
same events by (Jarnden. 5. There is a hiatus of nearly 
f(Uir months between Nos. 53 and 51 of The Mercuric^ 
although four of the numbers were published within eight 
days. (i. The manuscript copies of The Mercuric^ which 
are bound up with the printed copies, contain “ the most 
convincing, the most irrefragable evidence that the whole 
affair is a fraud.” The hand-writing of the manuscript is 
as modern as the type of the printed copies, and the spell¬ 
ing is also modern; while in the printed copies the 
printer has endeavoured to give the spelling the proper 
antique flavour,” and has not succeeded very well. More¬ 
over, the paper bears the water-mark of the royal arms, 
with the initials “ G. R.”* 

The question, Who was tlie forger? ” remains to be 
answered. Mr. '^V’atts thinks that the printed and manu¬ 
script copies were got up for the purpose of imposition, 
that the attempt was detectetl, and that the whole of the 
papers were prcservetl as a memorial of the occurrence. If 
this be the case, is it not singular that no record of the 
matter has been made? if thepapers were interesting enough 
for preservation in the British Museum, surely some 
account of the transaction would have been preserveil. We 
rather incline to the belief that the forgery had never before 
been detectetl, and had been inadvertently admitted as 
genuine. The Mneurie is in the collection of Dr. Birch, 
by whom it was bequeathed to the British Museum in 
173G ; and, in all probability, the Doctor had been imposed 
on by some accomplished literary forgert. 

Even had this Mcrcurie been genuine, it would not have 
been so great a rarity as represented ; for there has lately 
been added to the collection in the British Museum, a 
Venetian Gazette of the year 1570, detailing the defeat by 
the Venetians, of the Turkish Armada in the mouth of 
the Gulf of Lepanto. 

♦ These detnila have been abridffod from a Letter, addressed by Mr. 
Watts to Mr. Panixad, of the British Museum. It is but justice to add, 
that the genuineness of the English Mercuric had been previously much 
questioned in the Penny Cychpiediat art. Newspapers. 

i See Literary World, voL ii. p. 259. 
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party, while they slighted the church-festivals as of human 

appuinttneru, prescribed a strict obseivancc of the I-iord*s 
day. Hut, it was not until about 1695, that they began to 
place it very nearly on the footing of the Jewish sabbath, 
interdicting not only the slightest action of w'orldly busi¬ 
ness, but even every sort of pastime and recreation; a 
system which, once pronmigatetl, soon gained ground, as 
suiting their atrabilious humour, and afibrdins a new 
theme of censure on the vices of the great*. Those who 
opposed them on the high-church side, not only derided 
the extravagance of the Sabbatarians, as the others were 
called, hut pretended that the commandment having been 
coniinetl to the Hebrew’s, the mtxlem observance of the 
first day of the week as a season of rest and devotion was 
an ecclesiastical institution, and in no degree more vener¬ 
able than that of the festiv^s or the season of Lent, wliich 
the puritans stubbornly despised. Such a controversy 
might well have been left to the usual weapons. Hut 
James I., or some of the bishops to whom lie listened, 
IxHhought tliemselvcs tliat this might sen’e as a test of 
puritan ministers, lie published acoirdingly a declaration 
to be read in churches, permitting all lawful recreations 
on Sunday after divine service, such as dancing, archery, 
Mav-games, morricc dances, and otlier usual s|K>rtH; hut 
witn a prohibition of bear-baiting, and other unlawful 
games. No recusant, nor any one who had not atteixled 
ilic churcli-service, was entitled to this privilege; which 
might consequently be regarded as a bounty on devotion. 
The severe puritan saw it in no such point of view’. To 
his cynical temper. May-games and morrice-dances were 
hardly tolerable on six days of the week; and they w’ere 
now recommended for the seventh. And this impious 
ll^ncc was to be promulgated in the church itscll. It 
was, indeed, difBcult to explain so unnecessary an insult 
on the precise clergy, but by supposing an intention to 
harass those who siiould retuse coinnliance." 'fins de¬ 
claration w'as not, how’cver, enforced until the following 
rtfign. 

** The house of commons displayed their attachment to 

* Tlie first of theseBabbaiarUns was a I)r. Bound, who^ *cm»on 
suppn.'ase*! by \VhItgift’s orders. But, some years before, one of Martin 
Mar-prelates ebarget ai^itmt Aylmer was playing at bowU on Sundays: 
and the word B.Hbb:itlj, as applied to that day, nuy be found occasionally 
under EUxabelb, though by no means »o usual sa nftcrwaitU. 
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tht* puritan ni.'itiniR. itr flwtr nf the prd.tftr^I 

c!«'r‘2V, bv htiiti|v»ir h\[U tn tfutVin'i* a iireatiM’ jirricmesa 

in thi*^ rr*^P»vr. .\ rhitr oivurwl in the fim- 

sinn ot* will ^rrve fn pnn*e their violence. 

A hill haviiic hei'u hmufitu in • fVir the belter obRervaneir 
of the >ahtwih. nuiiullv eaiU-«i Snnduy.' nne iVfr. 8hrpherrl, 
sneertnir ;*t rh** purtunw, rentarkeii tirar. as Saturday wai 
•i this imuhi lw» entuhnl a hill tWr the observance 

of .'^atiinlav. eonunonlv railed .'^’undar. *l his wittieiam 

m 

hronehr on hi« brail rho wrath of th«r dangermia assemhiy. 
* Yof» when the upper house -^ent down their hill 

with ‘ the r»in'd’s day ‘ sulvitiUiteii fiw ‘ the ^^ahhn^h/ ob- 
servlipr, * that peoplt' do now much incline to words of 
Judaism/ the roininona took no exoepthm. The ase of 
the word >ahlwnh. instead of Sunday, became in tiiat agea 
diadnctive mark of the puritan party^/' 



ORSFRCANOR OF I*K?vr. 

Tkf F^nt Fast was called by the {«atina, Qmttdrn^ritimrt^ 

hnt whether on arcounc of its bring originally a fast of 
f*yytf^ or only fm'tu has l>een much 

Bingham inclines to the oj^inion that, at first, it was only 

forty hours. St Jerome, St- Ixsa. St. Augustin, and others, 

consider this fast to have been first instituted by the apo?i- 

others it is asserted not fo have been known in 
the earlier aLies of the f Christian church. 






F,ent was fir-it observed in Fngland by our Saicon aneesi- 

tors; %vhenre its n ime, f rftrfrr,^ implying Spring, the 
Reason when tlie div increanes in about the com 

mencemenf of which this fast usually falls. Theolwervanre 
of atKtinenee at f>eiif, in this country, however, appears to 
have been more a matter of secular rnomemt than rehgimia 
morrifiraiion ; so that aUrjgether, the regulations after the 
RefoTmarioii enarird abstinence in as strict « manner, 
though not ostensibly on the same grounds, as it is eri- 
joined in the rhurrli of lir»me, A statute of lAFH (*l and 


S Kilward V*I. c. runs thus—‘^in the time comtnonly 
Called F^nt- (he King’s Mi^jesty consiflering that due and 
fKlIy ftbsiinence is a mean to virtue, and to siibrlue men's 
xmIics to their sotd and spirit, and considering also espe^ 



f. 


.'iftlh/ Ihftt finhfTM ami men aaivg thr Irmh a/Jithinin ihf; 
sea mny thrrf ln/ he net to work^ and that hi/ rating '*/ fi*h 

1* Italia n, ( <»att!l'ition&t ftisi. linsland, val. I, pp, t*i3-^§i7, nhtl4g^V 
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9Huck firak will /w' snv^i mid #«rrr»ixr«/,'* enacti^ after reneul- 
ing all existing laws an the sulyect, tlmt sudi as oat lU^h 
at the farhitlilcn season shall incur a {lenuUy of ten shil¬ 


lings, or ten clays' imprisonineiu wiikout^csk^ and a douhlo 



for (he second of fence. 

The next statute relating to abslinaicc is one (.*)th Elia. 

r«/trr/v the iiwmisr of the Ji*kcr^ 11 enacts, 
that no one, indess having a licence',' shall eat flesh 
on flsh-davR> cw on WiHlncsdays, now made an additional 




lays, 

fish-day, under a |>cnalty of fl/,, or three months* imprison- 
iiicnt. Excajpt that every one having thrtx^ dishes of sea- 


fish at his 



might have one of flesh also. 


Hut, 


**l>ccause no manner of person shall misjudge of the intent 
of this statute," it is enactcxl that whosoever shall notify 
that any eating of flsh or forbwing of flc'sh mcntionc:fi 
themn is of any nec^.sity for the saving of Uie soul of 
man, or that it is Uic service of GchI, oikrrwhr than as 
otkar politic Imvs crir fwd ht ; tliat tlieii such pci'sons shall 
tx' punislied as spreaders of false news: § and 40, 
Many proclamations appear to have been issued in order 
to enforce an observance so little congenial to the ptejicn- 
sities of Englishmen, One of those in the first year of 


Edward 




before any statute; and its 
the indiflerence of meats in a 


were auo 


pted 



the legislatui'D next year 



words re- 
ous sense, 

one of 



Elir.nheths, a.d. 157*2, as in the statute of ICdwanl, the 
political motives of the prohibition seem, in some mea 
sure. 


associated with the sujHn*siition it 



aims; for 


eating in the season of Lent is called *Mi<H.'ntious and 
carnal disonler, in contempt of Gotl and man, and only to 
the satisfaction of devilish and cutriud appeiiiesand 
butchers, iH:c. ** mitustering to such foul lust of the flesh," 
were severely mulctedt. Ajjain, in 1579J, and, as far as 
Mr, llallam} has observed, in all of a later <lalo, tlie en¬ 
couragement of the luivy and fishery is set ftwth as their 
sole gr(»ioif/. Tins compulsory observance of Lent was 
continued long after die Heformation; although, from the 
beginning, the system was only ctitnpulsory on the ^>or 


licences for ciiting flesh aiul white meats during 
being easily obtaintible by payment. 


> 


cut, 


♦ Stryiw't* Koclea, Mvmor. 11 81. f Btrypo'^ Annntu, II. 108. 

t tbul, il. COO. § Cuastitutionnl llUt, ISiigltiiKl, ntl. t. note. 
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The nuntfitroiu inconsUtcncy of the cnc^nnca of the 
fJarnival of fthrovcliile, making f«in a preparation for a atale 
of penance, by the ttgent« plunging thernselves into difior« 
clern at the very time they prctcinird to be di^poaing them- 
ficlveii for a perfect conversion, did not escape the wit of 
Heldcn, who (piaintly my», ** WImt the (/'hnrch debara u* 
one day, she gives us leave to take out in another : first, 
we fast, and flicn wc feast; first, there is a Carnival, and 
then a Lent/*/* 

Howell, in one of his amusing dated Ash- 

Wedncsilay, lOAi, throws nddltior)al light upon this seen- 
lar olmervance of f>cnt, as follows:—** Now that l.enf and 
Spring do make their approach, in my opinion, fasting 
woid(l conduce much to the advantage of the soul and 
body \ though our second institution of observing 
aimed at civil respects, as to preserve the brood of cattle, 
and advance the nrofcsslon of fishermen, yet it concurs 
with the first institution, viz. a tnire snirittial end, which 
was to subdue the flesh, and that wing nrmight under, our 
other two spirittial enemies, the world and the devil, arc 
the sooner overcome. The naturalists observe, that morn¬ 
ing spittle kills dragons; so fasting helps to destroy the 
devil, provided it be accompanied with other acts of devo¬ 
tion : to fast for one doy only, from about U in the mom* 
irig till four in the afternoon, is but n mock fast:'*—or, in 
liis lame verse: 

** This U not to l<cop Lonl 

ftut pifiy tho JiiKKlifts hypoorito! 

Jfo truly Lout ohnorvon, who innhefi tho In word inAn 
Tu fu!«t, nn well fts nmku the outward food on br.tn.'* 

“ Sf ATinV I" 

In popish times, the term Marry ** was a mode of 
swearing by tho Virgin Mary ; q.d. by Mari/. So also, 
** marrow-bones,’* for tho knees: “ I’fl bring him down 
upon his marrow-liones,** i. c. 1*11 make him bend his kneci 
a» he docs to the Virgin Mary t. 

PULLS IN OH Unon us. 

Sruf.MAN says, that Hells were first introduced into 
Churches about A. o. 4U0, by Paulinus, bishop of Nola, and 
were thence called No/a*. Hinghatn, (Wvrhiiy vol. 1. p. 10,) 

^ TnbloTflIk. f UIIIh'h Nototi lo nruud's Uopiilrr AntlaaitlM. 
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considers thisavul^r error. Bentham, (IIliL Ehf^ Supp. 

remarks, that the earliest use of 
was about 605, when Po}>e Sahinianus 
ordered some to be fixed in diurches. Bede mentions them 
as early as €0S^. 

The reason is not generally known, but Church Bells 
have a sensible effect on the ear, acconling as they are more 
or less perfectly tuneil. No set of bells is ever cast quite 
in tune; in general, the thinl is too and the fourtli 
is too sharp, the effect of whicli is doubly discordant. The 
only certain mode of having a neal pei fectiy harmonious, 
is to tune the bells by a monochord divided into intervals. 
A peal of bells can be thus brought to musical uerfection; 
and any one, without knowing the raison, would perceive 
the sweet effecL Tliis mode of after*tuning is nei’er 
l^ractised; and therefore, a peal gives all its discord often 
lor centuries, as the bells happen to be cast. 

Webster libelled the most exhilarating and the most 
affecting of all measured sounds, when he said 

“ Those flattering bells have all 
Uac soujiJ, ut weddings aod at funenUa.** 



SILVER IN BELLS. 
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3Iodem Frendi bells differ little from the above, being 
o^niposed of 

Copper ... 78 

Brass . . . 


‘‘ GOTHIC ** AlieHITECTCRE. 

Toe word “Gothic is very generally used to contrt- 
distinguisli the buildings of the middle ages from those of 
an dent Greece and Italy; but Uie term is scarcely ever 


* Drittoa's Archilccioral Dictionary. 
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power that has been incurred by muscular exertion, hur¬ 
ried breathing, and quickened action of the heart. These 
sensations, in great part, subside when the immediate 
causes of lassitude and disorder arc remove<l. Or, if we 
yet need explanation of that singular fatigue in the limbs, 
which is alleged to occur when walking in elevatc<i regions, 
even without the toil of ascent, we may, perhaps, find it in 


Humboldt, who conjectures that this sensation may depend 
on the mechanism of the joints and eqiiipoi-cof the bones 
being disturbed by the low' atmospheric pressure; and the 
ex|>erimenu of the two VV'elicrs, recently made at his sug¬ 
gestion, have ahTorded a singular conhriiiation of this idea*. 


The observations in ascent bv balloons, now become 




familiar to us, show, even unexj>ecicdly in degree, the 
extent to which the body can undergo the most sudden 
changes of atmospheric weight, without any obvious effect, 
where the health is unitnpaireil. and no causes of bodily 
fatigue are conjoined. Mr. (Iret^n, who has now ascended 
in balloons with more than four hundred persons, under 
every possible variation of height, rapidity, and state of 
atmosphere at the time, states that none of these indivi¬ 
duals were sensibly affected, otherwise than by the sudden 
change of temperature, and by a noise in the ears, com- 

E ared by some to very distant thuntler ; the latter sensation 
eiug far less distressing than that produced by descent in 
a diving-bell. He has ne'er felt his own respiration hur- 
rie<! or oppressed, except when exerting himself in the 
management of the balloon, or when suddenly passing into 
a very cold atmosphere. In no instance have Ins com¬ 
panions experiencetl vertigo, or sickness; thus rendering 
doubtful one of the statements current on this subject; for 
the aeronauts breathed with the utmost ease, and as freely 
as when walking on the earth's surface. 

In the great cxi>eriment made by Mr. Green and Mr. 
Rush, in Septemuer I8.‘38, in ascending to the height of 
27,130 feet, or miles above the level of the sea, (the 
greatest elevation evei leadied by man, and very exactly 


♦ P<»jfjrcndorf V Anxuilenfar 18:t7. No- 1. Tlie«e ma.de 

upon the bipjofnt afterthe two booesbad been detnehed by crutting tbe 
capMilttr membrane through, %how ttiat the prettsurcof air will »tUl 
tain the head of tbe thtgh-bone flrnilT in the boeket, from which it binka 
down when the air fs artificially rarefied underneath : the joint thus 

becoming a eort of air-pump, in which the head of the thigh-bone acts 
as a 
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ev)rres|K>iii!if)g with thi$ iui^^rtainefl summit of 0te 

ilifiialitytt tiioutMiijns,) thi- burorjielcr feiJ fnm fjO' to 
i 1 ll*e ihcrmoiiu^ier frotij OJ" tii ‘lUfs Urtt i 1,0<J) 

fret were liirouj^li in alxMit seven lutnutes. V 

liiiiler thcfee muitrkttlrle circumsUiives, Ute aerouauUs &uf-' 

fefc4 tio incoiivtiiiriice but from c^>l4 


eiiofCK OK tii»yjyrAChm, 

'run oval SpectHcIra now tna<le are very superior io th<^ 
larger tiyx*4 ouea loitnerly ein|)Ioye«J, tvbicli. imJeeiJ, were 
C0Jutructe4l upon an errontfous priiidple For, when t'ne 
e^e# are not 4irecltul near ibe centre of the «pec(a<:]i 5 ? 
giasacit, the object upireara itonfust'ii, more of ifjc 

iKing einp’oyed at one view than a jjortion 0<piaJ to tfie 
tis&e of the pupil of i}»e eye; this on an average U the 
eighth of an incli in diameter; but, as it would i>e tedious 
alwava tolo<;k llirotigli a btnail aperture, the glasMrs ere of 
a sufficient siye ail mil of a nnxlerate <legree of motion ; 
and, as we rt'^piire a greater latitude horii^ntaily than ver* 
ticaiJy, their figure Is of an oval form. 


WJIAT AJiK TKAIlfc? 


Tiik distinction of 'feats shed from various causat are 
hut imperfectly undersUaid. Let us, therefore, hear Mr, 
Aiiernelliy on the subject j - ** VVliat are the tears? 
Now, anylio^ly making snclj an irnpjiry would really 
surprise a iieri^m who ha<l not reflecteil on (he subject. 
What are tlie tears ? Iloes not any body know what the 

^ ^ ^ ft# # ft 


tears are? One would think that a pcrMin who instituU^l 



snel) an inquiry had never M en a hluhhninii />o^ with the 
salt water running down his cfiecks. Aye, but are these 
tears ? Those are tears to l#e sure, such as are shod from 
Irritation or from sorrow, hut they are not the comounL 
tears, 'fhey inflame the eye, they exmriate the very 
cheek dowti whieli they run. What are those salt*water 
tc*ars? O, they are the proilnct of ilie htcrytnal gland, 
which is halgeil In a slight fossa of the orhitary j)artof tlio 


ox Jhfnth, It is tlie property of these glands —the salivary 
glauils—to seereit? occasionally, and not coniinnally, and 
to secrete profusely at times, 'i'ins is ilte source of the 
salt water wldch is slied for our grief, or when 
irritates the surface of the eye; but it is u kind of 



♦ A0i14s<^ from Dr UoHmA'u SUdU’ul Plt/tiM, 
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water not calculated for lubricating the surface of the eye; 
that you may l)e assured of. \Vhat are the common 
tears ? Unquestionably, a very lubricous fluid to facilitate 
the motion of the eyelid upon the front of the eyeball,— 
a mucilaginous liquor—a thin mucilage—secreted from 
the whole surface of the concavity. That it is mucilage 
is manifest; for, where it is abundant in quantity, and 
perhaps having a greater abundance than common, in 
consequence of inflammation, does it not gum the eyelids 
together? I say it is a mucilaginous secretion, excellently 
calculated for preserving the front of the eye, and foi 
preserving it moist, so that it may be transparent.” 



V.—LA\FS AND CUSTOMS. 



EXEMPTIONS BY MARRIAGE. 

Formerly there was entertained a vulgar notion, tliat 
a woman 8 marrying a man under the gallows would save 
him from the execution. This, probably, arose from a 
wife having brought an appeal against the murderer of 
her husband, who afterwards, repenting of the provoca¬ 
tion of her lover, not only forgave the offence, out was 
willing to marry the appellee. 

In like manner, it was imagined, that when a man 
intended to marry a woman who was in debt, if he took 
her from the hands of the priest clothed only in her shift, 
he would not be liable to her engagements. Another 
version of this Error is, that the woman might clear 
herself of all debts by crossing the street in which she 
lived, only wearing her shift. 

It has often been believed that second-cousins may not 
marr^ though first-cousins may 

There is a vile custom among the most profligate of 
the lower classes, which some of them have magnified 
into law. 11 is that of selling wives, .A brute of a husband, 
wanting to get rid of his wife, takes her into the market 
on some fair or market day, with a rope round her neck, 
sets her up to be bid for by the surrounding clowns, and 
the bargain is completed for lialf-a-crown or five shillings. 
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To forclgner», tliii jirocetftling naturally enougli %eem% 
nion«trcm« ; and tliey at our affectation of morality. 
'I'he truth i», that thb practice exists but among itus 
lowest clacses—the ilregi of iociety ; that it does not con^ 
stitute a divorce; and that it h directly ptinishabie by 
law; the otiject of the whole shameless cereinotiy being 
merely an acknowicrigrnent that the huslmnd surrenders 
all idea, or right, of taking an action against the man who 
lives with the separated wife. 

It is also a very prevalent Krror, that those who are 
born at sea belong to Stepney parish. 

yhKtcr M A uni AOKS. 

Hf.foue the passing of the Marriage Act, in 1754, a corn* 
rrion notion prevailed, ihat the solenmixation of a marriage 
by a perwifi in holy oniers rendered it iWRred and indisso* 
luhle. I'liis erroneous idea, douiitless, ariase from tlie 
fact of marriage by civil contract i>eing valid in s</me 
cafccs, wliilht in olhets its performance in the cliurch was 
indispensable. Hence arose tlie scandals and indecencies 
of the notorious Fleet Marriages, which were perfonn&l 
in the Fleet prison, by a set of drunken, swearing parsons, 
with their rriynnidons who wore black coats, and pre¬ 
tended to be clerks and registers to the Fleet. In this 
way, from October 1704 to February 1705, there were 
performed in the Fleet *2504 marriages, withmit either 
licence or cerlificate of banns; and tne nefarious traffic 
continued until the passing of l,#ord Chancellor llani- 
wicke^s Act in 1754, abolishing all clandestine and irregu* 

lar marriages. 


OUKTNA OUKF.M MAUIlfAOf'.S, 



* An4 tUfm pcrforimd at LawhtrrUm Toll-bar, bbout a mlk nortU of 
n<rrwlck 'Upon -T weed* 
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contract, and which would look upon the neglect of that 
solemnity as disreputable. The plain state of the case is 
—what the Scottish people have eschewed as evil, the more 
lax English have availed themselves of to ward off the 
rigour of their own law; and matches bo made appear to 
have been almost exclusively “stolen” or “runaway," and 
the parties all English. The trade was establisli^ by a 
tobacconist, not a blacksmith, as is generally believed; 
and the name of “ Gretna Green ' arose from his residence 
on a common or ^reen between Graitnay and Springfield, 
to which latter village he removed in 1791. In lb 15. the 
number of marriages celebrated at Gretna was stated, in 
Brewster’s Edinburgh Enct/clopcadia, at sixty-hve, which 
produced about 1,000/., at the rate of fifteen guineas each. 


ROYAL MARHIAGKS, 

There is a common but erroneous idea abroad that the 
Royal MarriHgeAct prevents the marriage of tiie members 
of the royal family with English women. The act pro¬ 
vides that no descendant of George the Second shall marry 
any subject without the consent of the reigning soyereign ; 
but, if that consent be given, the marriage will be valid. 
By the common law of England, independently of the 
marriage act, the reigning sovereign has always the riglit 
to control the marriages of his children and heirs, and of 
the heir presumptive to the throne. The royal inarri^e 
act only provides that no descendant of George the Se¬ 
cond shall have a right to marry without that consent*. 


THE WKDDING-KINO FINOEU. 

The origin of wearing the W cdding-ring upon tliefourth 
finger of the left hand has been much disputaJ. Sir 
Thomas Browne appropriates a chapter to this inquiry. 


observing: “An opinion there is, which magnifies tbo 
fourth finger of the left hand, presuming therein a cordial 
relation, that a particular vessel, nerve, vein, or artery, 
conferred thereto from the heart; and therefore, th 
especially hath the honour to bear our rings.” Sir Thoiti 
then refers to this practice as common notonly inCliristi. 




at 


a 







but heathen nuptiabcontracts; but does not consider til^ ' 
reasons alleged suflficient to establish the pre-eminency 
this finger. He then observes, that it was not custonjL 

♦ Sir John Campbell, Attorney-Genera!. 
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with the ancients to wear their rings ehlier on the left 
hand or hnger : thus, in Jeremiah, it is said :** though 
Cnniah, the son of Joachim, king of Judah, were the sig-^ 
net on my right hand, yet would i pluck thee thence.” 
Pliny states that in the portraits of the gods the rings 
were worn on the linger next the thumb; that the 
mans wore them on the middle finger, as the ancient 
Gauls and Ilritona ; and some u[)on the fore finger, as is 
deduciiile from Julius Pollux, who names that ring Corio* 
nos. Since, tlterefore, tlte practice differs in various coun¬ 
tries, we can scarcely refer it to any natural cause, which 
would alike affect all. 

Sir Thomas next examines the anatomical details of 
nerve, vein, and artery ; adding that inspection does not 
‘‘ confirm a particular vessel in this huger,’* and that 

these propagations being communicated unto both hands, 
we have no greater reason to wear our rings on the left 
than on the right.'* 

** Now that which begat or promoted the common opi¬ 
nion, was the cominnn conceit that the heart w’as seated 
on the left side,*' which is likewise an horror. Strictly 
sneaking, it is as nearly as possible in the middle of the 
cnest; and if aline were drawn down the centre of (ho 
breastdione, to divide the heart into two portions, we 
should find rather tlie larger half ou the right side. The 
pnint is directed towards the left side, close to the fifth 
rih; and the reason we attribute its position to the left 
side, rather than the right, is this, that we can more rea¬ 
dily feel the pulsation un this side than we can on the 
other, because the last of tlio four great cavities of the 
heart, namely, the lefi ventricle, is placed on the left side; 
from this the blood is forced over the whole system, and we 
readily' feel its pumping action through the ribs. Notwith¬ 
standing this specimen of Krror justified by Prror, mar¬ 
riage being an affair of the heart, there may be more in 
die poetical association of the left liand and the heart than 
'lir Thuinas seems willing to allow. 

I The most reasonable inference as to the origin of wear- 
‘pg the ring on the left hand, however, appears to he a 
.natter of convenience. Macrohius, a faiin author of the 
^Ifth century, says: “ At first, it was both free and usual 
^o wear rings ou either baud ; but u(ler that luxury in- 
cieiued, when precious gems and rich lusculpiures were 
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mdiM, the custom of wearing them on the right hand was 
translatcti unto the left; for tliat hand being less em- 
ployefl, thmeby they were best preserved. And for the 
same r^son they placed them on this finger, for the thumb 
is too active a finger, and is too comm only'em ployed with 
either of the rest; the index or fore-finger was too naked 
whereto to commit their pretiosities, and hath the tuition 
of the thumb scarce unto the second joint; the middle and 
little finger they r^ected as extremes, and too big or too 
little for thdr rings; and of all chose out the fourth, as 
being least used of any, as being guarded on either side, 
and having in most this peculiar condition, that it cannot 
be extendi alone and by itself, but will he accompanied 
by some finger on eiihcr side^." 


BURIAX, OF TUB DEAD, 

ties, and supe- 
; but, howe^*er 

prejudiced tourists may interest the reader on this subject, 
sober truth maintains, that, in no country are the dead 
more hallowed than in Great Britain. In France, where 
CTaves and tombs are decked with flowers, the stealing at 
bodies for anatomical purpt^s is connived at by the priests, 
so AS to justify the supposition of a recent tourist,—that 
the laws had an eye to the resurrection*men, when they 
ordained, that all persons should be interred, under a heavy 
penahy, within twenty-four hours after death. The law* 
givers were anxious taat science should have them fresh 
and fresh ; though, of course, the health of the survii'ors 
is the pretence.” So abundantly is science thus supplied, 
that the price for unojumcd subjects in the Paris hospitals 
b five francs, cr 4jf. ; and three francs, or fit, bd., for 
openal ones. i^Iany of the English, who have the mis¬ 
fortune to lose friends in France, being aware of the small 
respect in ivhich the grave is held there, contrive to have 
thdr remains conveved over to their own country; and 
the methods to which they have recourse are various. 


We read much of the ornamented ccmetc 
rior respect paid to tombs, on the Continent 


ItXOHT OF WAY AND FUNKRALS, 


As opinion is prevalent in many parts of this oiuntry, 
that whatever may be the path of a Funeral towards the 
place of burial, a public Bight of Way along such path 


♦ Vulpir Erront, b. ir. c- tr.pp. 217—2IC?# 
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ttrisos. A few yearn Riijcc, an action was brought for the 
purpose of contesting a claim of this nature; but the judge 
declaring that it was founded upon a foolish b'rror, tho 
opinion of a jury was not allowed to bo given upon it. 
The Krror is of some anliqtiity, as the following occur¬ 
rence in the fcmrtccnih century proves. A chapiain of the 
JUshop of Kxntcr died, and ought, acc(»r<iing to n rule still 
observed, to have been buried in the parish of Farringdon. 
The bishop dirccto<ltbc interment to take place in the ad¬ 
joining parish of (Hiff Tomeson. One 'romeson, hearing 
that the body of the chaplain was about to he brought over 
hia ground, and that, ns the chronicle states, n Itrk-wny 
would he made through thcm.nsscmhlctl his servants, and 
fittemptcd to stop its progress na it was carried over a 
bridge. A sctifile etisucd, and the body was thrown into 
the water. 'J’hc iick^wtn/ was not made ; hut the liishop 
of Kxetcr amply revenged himself for the proeccilings*. 
Lirk ii n Saxon word signifying n dead body; and //VA*- 
gafe is n shc<l or covered place nt tlioentrance ton church¬ 
yard, intended to shelter tlio corpse and mourners from rain. 

A correspondent of the (reutlnnant Afufiazinc notes, 
that in Sotticrset and Devon, the leach (or licit) road is 
the path by whicli a funeral is carried to church. It often 
deviates from tltc high road, and even from any p.alh now 
in use; in wlticli case the country people will nreiik down 
tho hcflgcs rather than jtass by an unhallowed tvay. 

iiUHYiNo IN cnosa-iioAPs. 

Thr practice (jf burying in Ooss Hoads has, in modern 
limes h^»n regarded ns a mark of indignity; hut such was 
not its original intention. In ancient tihies, **it \vas usunl 
to erect crosses nt the junction of four cross ron-ds, as it 
place self-consecrated, accordinp to (lie piety of the age ; 
and it was not with a notion ol indignity, hut in a spirit 
of charily, that those excluded from iioly rites were buried 
nt tltc crossittg roads, as places next in sanctity to conso- 
ernted grounctf.” 

KNTIUr.S IN HI ULUS. 

As the Fntrics In family Hihles, prayer and other h(H)ks, 
when made by a parent or head of a family, of hirthi, 
marriages, deaths, and oilier circumstances, lmp|>cning 

* Penny Msffnjcino. f HriUah Miignsiiun 
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tlie ncgltx't which many of our piirish regint^n have sufiercd 
from {political trouhlea tiuntig the time of C'harles L, and 
from individual negligence hince, that the utility of a 
family register b often greater than tlierc ought to be 
occasion for. At the Shrewsbury assizes in IH34-, a family 
Bible, aintaiuing the plaintilf s pedigree, was produceu, 
and it was allowed to be read ; the judge receiving it on 
tile authority of the case Doe tUm, Cleveland, York 
assizes. The memorandum had been written by one 
person at one time. Although comprising the family 
events of nwirly half a century, tlie entries were, however, 
rcceivetl as evidence. In the imporianl case oflians r. Has¬ 
tings, arguetl in IHIH, contesting the right to the earldom 
of finntiugdon, there was pnKlnced before the Attorney- 
general, to whom the petitioner's claims were referred, a 
Bible, from the Countess of Moira, deceased, the heiress of 
the late Karl of Huntingdon, in wliich she stated that the 
petitioners uncle, and, on fiiilure of his isi^ue male, the 
petiiioner’sfather, w'aa next lieir tuthe earhiom. This was 
received in evidence as gt)od and suflicieiit proof of the 
%*arious statements in the petitioner's jwdigree. 


Uni^KNTATKIN TO I.lVINOS. 



* tllsliop of LandatTi C barge. 
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manr of olbaniko. 


** Tfucnp. arc those, in modern times, to whom, raueh w 

their acuteni*«»i of intelltct,) no law or custom, however 
venerable 




and confirmed by immemorial usa^e, U 
snj)f)ortuble. Philosophic minds, such as those, with la* 
Icnts to refine, reform, and amend, even the Scriptures 
themselves, denounce the comrnantl of God, to leave the 
leanings for the poor and the stranger, as inevitably 
ending to idleness, immorality, pilfering, and looseness of 
disposition, Hlackstone treats of this custom, thus im¬ 
piously arrafgtied, os laung, in law, of dubious validity: by 



others it is asserted, that the laws of this countr 
quired ever to be in ajnformity with tlie laws o 




(ro- 

God), 

give to the poor as perfect a right to the gleanings as they 
give to the farmer his right to the crop*/' 


e viifiviNo A DAiuc LANTnonrr. 



TIIK MILf,KUfl TOfJ,. 

Tun practice of Millers taking a certain quantity out of 
every sack of corn sent to them to lie ground, is not so 
direct an act of knavery as is commonly supposed; for we 
find it Justified by Jaw in a statute inrrr/i UnnporiSf no 
editor having been able to say whether it belongs to the 

* nk^Htilfig, nolo 21 to the hnvrn of the IfobrowM rotating to tho Poor, 
by 

t Obstfj-v. on tho More Aiicloiitfitatute*, p. I3fl, ^ Ibid. p. 422. 
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ARREST AFTER DEATH. 

It was long erroneously believed that the body of a 
debtor might be taken in execution after Ills deadi; which 
pile story wc remember to have been repealed in connex¬ 
ion with the embarrassments of Sheridan, at the time of his 
death, in IS 16. Such was, however, the practice in Prus* 
sia, till its abolition by the Code Fnederiqtte, 


TENDER IN PAYMENT. 

A Tender in Payment is rarely made in a l^al 
manner. People commonly dog it with some oinditiun, 
which makes it no Tender in law. One man goes to 
another, and says, ^ Here is your monev; but I must have 
a receipt in full of all demands.” A Tender, to be good, 
must an unconditional one, closed with no stipulation 
whatever t! 


LIABILITY OF DRUNKARDS. 



given. 

* Ob^rratioas on the More Ancient St&tutcs. p. !87- 

t Mr. Baron Maule. 
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r.oMHON monr«. 

fr is flrn<*Taily th:it any man Ima a Right tn 

ramhU nvrr ^ (Common at hia plpamirp. flat ihia ia not 
th« law. fe H *0 far from it» that tlie lonl of ih« manor 
frt which tUfi common lira may bring hia aetion for 
frf«p*/*a agf.finat any prraon fonncl on a coTninon v^itbout 
hi« ^>frmi't'*ion, an/I, aft^ notice given, can recover with 
all c/)*<ta againU the trctpa*!»era *. 

In .Sr>\jth \V';ilc!?, it i*^ iiJ^nally holievcfl that any person 
who can enclose a ^>oriion ot land around hia cottage 
or otherwise in otk: night, he cornea owner thereof in fee. 
These persona are eallerl Kncroachera, and arc liabie to 
have ejertmenta iN^rverl upon them by the lord of the 
rnan/>r, (which ia often done,) to recover jioasesfiioTi 
majority of (he Fncroachera pay a nominal yearly rent 
to the lord of the m mor for allowing them to occupy 
the lan<l. Such as j>/>sMess these cner* achmenta for sixty 
years without any interruption, or paying rent, become 
|H)«tsessed of the suinc. If is usual to present (he encroach¬ 
ments at a rourl leet held for the manor; upon peramhti 
Jatiug which, (and this U generally 




every three or 
four yearr.,) (lirse eneroacliinrnta are thrown out again (o 

the Waste or common. 




WASTF, 

Thk VVastesof thi.s country, as they havelieen managed 
for ages, have Iktu partly tjiken out of the hands of Nature, 
withmit having liren wliolly taken Into the handa of man. 
'Die cmistant defaisfuriug of cattle on wastes anti commons 
rounteracts the means which Nattire makes tiscof In pro- 
thicing fertility; aiirl, in roriserpiencc, greatly retards the 
periorl when (he soil lircorncs sufficiently deep for agrieub 
ttiral ptirp<rscs. There is nr»t. ])eThnfm, a healthy waste in 
Kngland, wliiefi would not liecomc ,1 forest, were the conn 
rnoners restrained from setting their Hocks upon itf. 

TfiKm ly FiFf.ns. 

'Ijif-HK is a strange prejudice against planting 'IVetTS in 
Fiehls ; hut that trees are not so prejudicial to the field in 
which, Of around which they grow, is proved by tho prac¬ 
tice of those countries where the people are much l>cttcr 
ninl rnoro econoniical agriculturists, * 

* Tho Attdrncy-dfMcnil, In rnrllnrnerit, Ui.'ty, f (ttmrtorly novlow. 
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le<;al errors. 


It mirfit be exj)ected that the “uncertainty** of the 
Law would lead to many Errors and absurdities at to its 
provisions; and from a iiost of such baits for credulity, we 
sdect tlie following: 

1. That if a Criminal has hung an liour and revive*, he 
cannot afterwards be exmited. 

2. Tim it is naoesiary, in some legal process against 
tlie* Sovereign, to go through the fiction of arrest; winch 
is done by placing a ribbon across the road, as if to impede 
the carnage. 

3. 'niat Deeds executed on a Sunday are void. 

4. That Leases are for the term of 999 years, be¬ 
cause a lease of 1000 years would create a freehold. 

5. lliat in order to disinherit an Ifeir-at-law, it is neces¬ 
sary to give him a shilling by the will; for tliat otherwise 
he would be entitled to the whole property. 

6. 3 hat a Sourgeon or Butcher, (from the barbarity of 
their busine^.) are ineligible as jurors. This Error, Bar¬ 
rington attributes to surgeons receiving protection and 
encouragement frmn a statute of the 5ih of Henry VIIL, 
w hich exempts them from an attendance ujK)n juries; the 
object of which was, doubtla^, tliai they might not be 
taken from their duties to thdr patients. ^ A ridicule lias 
been thrown upon surjwns from their having been incor- 

rated formerly with barbers, from which union they 


but within these few years separated themselves. 
I’he ridicule, however, arises from the change in the 
barber's situation, and not that of the surgeon ; before the 
invention of j^erukes, barbers were not employed often 
in the low clHoe of shaving; and as for the making of 
wigs, it is a brancii of trade which hath no sort of con¬ 


nexion w ith chirurgeons 


mn 



7. Tim the old statutes liave prohibited the plant in 
Vineyards, or the use of Sawing-mills Upon this 
notion, now extinct and almost forgotten, Barrington, 
writing in the middle of the last century, conceived it to 
have been occasioned by 6 and Edw. VT. cap. xxii, for¬ 
bidding what are called gi^-ntUh, and arc suppe^ed to be 
prejudicial to the woollen manufacture. There is likewise 
an Act of 23 Elia ca|)u v., which prohibits any ir^n mills 

* Ol Krva’.'ctt^ on tbe More .inckst statute#, p. 421, 
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witliin iwo-antl-twenty miles of Jx)ndon, to prevent the in- 
irrcahiiig dearness of wood for fuel. As for sawing-mills, I 
cannot find any statute which relates to them; and they are 
estahlishe<l in Bcotland, to the very great advantage of both 
the proprietors and tlie public.*" \ve are inclined to attri- 
hute this assumed illegality of saw»mills to the absurd preju¬ 
dice tlmt they would prove disadvantageous to the working 
clasbes. by suhstitming machinery for manual labour. The 
M'coiid saw-mill constructed in Kngland, about the year 
J7(i7, was, indeeil, destroyed by a misguided mobf. 

8. 'I’hat pounds of Butter may be any number of ounces. 

0. 'I hat Bull-beef should not be sold unless the bull have 



L'NJlKl'KALKn TKJlIPOnAUY LAWS. 

liAwa maile on the spur of the occasion, should have a 
short ami iiinited duration; otherwise in the course of 
years, it will be said, iwculum auum /tnpiuiil, quam 

nctam raiintwm** 

It is still a felony to steal a Hawk, and death to associate 
one month with Egyptians t, or to wander, being a Soldier 
or a Mariner§, without a testimonial under the hand of a 
justice. 

Obsolete and useless statutes should be repealed; for they 
debilitate the authority of such as still ex.kt and are neces¬ 
sary. Neglect on tins point is well compared by Lord 
Bacon to Mezentius, who left the living to perish in the 

arms of the. dead. 

Persons carrying subjects out of the northern counties |j, 
or giving blaclc-mail for protection; jailors forcing pn- 

* ObiMrvfttloiitf oil iho Moru Ancient Btntiitcs, p. 42S, 

t The fallacy of coiiMidering maiiiifacliiriiiK by nnichinory injurfotii 
to operativea, will ho found explained at p. d? of the present work.—M. 
Arago liaa tliua pertinently illiiutrated the heneiltN derived hy the 
working clubiiott from nuichliicry :—** Lancashire la the moat manufactur- 
ing county in England, In It are altimted the towiia of Mancheater, i*rcs> 
ton, Jlulton, Warrington, and Llverpra)!. Hero,we may aay,inaohinery him 
been moat rapidly and moat generally introduced: and with what cd^t? 
If weeompure the total amoimt of the poor-rate in Lancaahire with the 
amount of that ruiaed throughout the country, and ascertain the share 
of each individual, we shall find that in this county It aincunta to only 
one-third of tlio moan paid In the other counties." 

t 6 Elix. c. 80, p. 80. Hen the declaration t»f Loiila XIV. ** centre lea 
Uoh^micna, ct oeiix qul leur donnent retruite ."—Code Jhhtaf, p. 114. 

$ so Ellas 0.17. 11 taElix.o, Id. 
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HACSX CHAUTA. 


To attack Bulwark of English Liberty7 as the 

Great Charter has been termed, may be hazardous; but 
vre suspect that, in a few yearst this bright sun of freeklom 


will be shorn of its beams by the rapid adrances of the 
age^ in wbat may be termed the philosophy of history. 
Already, “ the tide of opinion, which since the ReTcdudoo, 
and indeed, since the reign of James I., had been flowing 
strongly in farour of oar libenies, now seems, among 
the higher and more literary classes^ to set pretty dccidedl j 
the other way. Though we may still sometimes hear a 
•kmagia^e chattering about the witienagemoi, it is far 
more usual to dnd sensible and liberal men who look on 


Magna Charta itself as the result of an uninteresting 
squabble between the king and the barons. Acts of force 
and injosuce which strike the cursory inquirer, especially 
if he derires his knowle^lge from modem comptLations, 
more than the arerage tenors cf events, are selected and dis¬ 
played as fair samples of the law and of its administnticu. 
VVe are deceived by the comparatively perfect state of oar 
present liberties, and forget that our superior security is 
far less owing to pt^iive law, than to the control whiefeis 
exorcised over government by puMic opinion through the 
general use of printing, and to the didosion of liberal 
principles in policy through the same means. Thus, dis¬ 
gusted at a contrast which it was hartily candid to insti¬ 
tute, we turn away from the records that attest Che real. 



* U Ed. Ill- c. i‘X t i Kt^rj VI. c. I. 

t Sa Ed. L ssac- uL c. 1. f i7 Ed. L tx B'>t. !n Ter. 

i Edetx, PrtKctpks of Peoal Iaw Tliird E<iit. pp. IS—?I- 
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polity, till the commonH took on ihemselveii to oHsert their 
naturnl rlghtR AgniriMt Jnmofi l.> was at beat but a mockery 
of popular privileges, hardly recognised in theory, and 
never regarded in effect, 

“ Tins system, when stripped of thoio ehivlBh Inferences 
that Brady and (’arte attempt to build upon it, admits, 
perhaps, of no ei^Kontial objection, but its want of historical 
truth, (iod forbid that our rights to just and free govern¬ 
ment should bo tried by a jury of antiquaries! Yet it i« n 
generous pride that intertwines the consciouHness of here¬ 
ditary freedom with tlio memory of our ancestors; and 
no trifling argiunent against those who seem indiflerent 
in its cause, that the character of the bravest and most 
virtuoun among nations has not depended upon the 
accidents of race or climate, but Ims been gradually 
wrought by the plastic influence of civil rights, transmittwf 
AS a prescriptive inheritance through a long cotirse of 
generations *** 

(MlIMINAn TIMAT.. 


BAUitiNoroN observes that the 


a criminal, vi/,., **( 

i in projierl y ans wered, 


question asked 

l.* 1 *» I- 


how wilt thou be tried 


la 


Jly ( 


and my country 



iginally must*have been, “By God or my country 


u 


a 


either 



ordeal or 


y jury 


poses an optu 


the prisoner ; and the 


the question asked 


IS meant 


rt his innucenev, by declining neither sort of trialf, 


(JONTIIADICTOUY PKNAfi liAWH. 

It is one of the unavoiduble iinperfections of legislatures, 
that they are necessitated to assign the same imiue and 
penalty to whole classes of crimes, each of which differii 
from the other by an infinite variety of unsearcliublo 
circumstuhces. Yet, some oflences are so intimately and 
BO undistinguishably classed in their nature, that it is 
difllcuit to conceive any possible reason for u diversity In 
their punishment. 

It seems A strange incon^uity, that the oflbnco of coun¬ 
terfeiting foreign coint, legitimated by proclamation, should 
work a corruption of the blood; \^hich is saved§ b^ special 
proviso in the offence of counterfeiting current coin of iho 

Ilallnm, IIInI. Mid. Ah<-'S, vol. 111. i*p. A. 

I nbwn v. Aiu'lunt 8tiil. p. X Tostor, p. 

(I A Kllie, V, 11, nad II and U W. III. o {tO, Aic. 
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kingdom. Again, it is a clerg}’able felony, by our law, to 
destroy or damage the bridge of llreniford or B lack friars; 


but it is d^th to commit the same offence on the bridges 
of London, Westminster, or Putney. There is a similar 

unacc juntabic distinction between prison-breakers con- 
victcvi of perjury*, or committed for entering black-lead 
mincsf with intent to steal, and such as arc convicted of, 
or committed for, any other offence wi'.hiij clergyj. 


INEPFICACY OP CAPITA!. Pl'.VISIIMKNTS. 



The Error of 6uppo>ing Capital Punishment to l^e the 
revt ntive of crime, is thus pertinently shown by a popu 


ar writer ;—** Those ceras are in history found fatal to 


liberty, in which cnicl punishments pre<lominate. 


Lenity 


should Ik? the guardian of moderate governments: severe 
penalties, the instruments of despotism, may give a sudden 
check to temporary evils ; hut they have a tendency to 
extend themselves to every class of crimes, and their fre¬ 
quency hanlens the sentiment of the people. Une hi 

rig^ureuse produii det ervues. The excess of the penalty 
Balters the imagination with the hope of impunity, and 
thus becomes an advocate with the offender for the per¬ 
petrating of the oficnce. 

The convicts who have stolen cloth § from the tenters, 
or fustian from the bleaching-groundl!, or a lamb from their 
landlord’s pasture, knew the law to have assigned death, 
without the benefit of clergy, to each of their offences: 
but, in the depth of ignorance and profligacy, mere instinct 
infonncil them that common hun anity would recoil at the 


idea, and they relied for their security on the ingenuity of 


mercy to evade the law. 

“ Legislators should then remember that the acerbity of 
justice dcailens its execution : and tliat the increase of 
human corruption proceeds, not from the moderation of 
punishments, but from the impunity of criminals . 

“ W'c leave each other to rot, like scare-crows in the 


Geo. II. c. 85. f 


t 


A Inv of 


VIIACU 


jfTcncc of theft frvni tlie U*a«l inu)c4 in l>erl»y.**hiro, “ a knife .‘‘lionlU be 


atruck through the haiul (>f the criin 


in 


agony and attitude he ahould continue, till he had freed hiinwlf by 


cutting off his band.' 
tutea, p. 300, 

$ 22 Car. 11. c. 25. § 


and Ohacrv 


5Iore Ancient 


X Eden, l^nclplcs of Penal Law. p. 

I 4 Geo. I. c. 16. and 18. Geo 


Hdcn, l*rlnciplcs of Penal Law, third edit. 1765 
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anil onr am crowdnil 


May 

biioh 




whaihar 


ftl 


can 


acniimcuta and 

Nearly half a centnv' 

enforcing the judicy of 
oxecittiottat h'ar heti 


oy 


any 


Mtty with 

hlunt the 


olent iwcjuiUccfl 


the 


I 




l.inK 


hnd at) able 


he 


able writer thus 
rtcticc of )nddic 
itt llio few caaoa 


fiir which ileath otight to he intlicteil, tite exeeution were 
to take [dace wtihitt the walla of the priaoti, ttone hehtg 
preaent except the primer odicera, the clerpytnan* attil thoae 
persona whom the stdll rer t\ti|Jtht desire ti» have with liu\t 
at Itla departure. The etlhct tttigliij poasihlyi he impressive 
ti> some giunl enil, which ntosi certaittly it ia not ttow, il 
there were tto other amtotntcement than that of a tolliitt^- 
Wll when all was over, attil hoisting a black flag, where it 
ndght he seett far attil wiile j attil if the Imdy id' a ttttinlerer 
were carried ttttiler a pall, with aottte appropriate aolentttity, 
to the place i‘f ilissectiittt, Kxectitiona intght ttever to he 
maile a apeclacle for the mtthitttile, whi», it they catt hear 
the sight, always regatil it aa a )mstinte; ttor for the ctit 
rlosity iii' thi»se who sltoihler while they gratity it, litileeth 
there are few circtttttstances itt whiclt it is ttot exneiliettt 
that a veil shottltl he tlrawtt over the critnea atttl snilhrittga 
of onr felliiw-creatttres; attd it is greatly ti^ he wisheil that 
itt all cases of ttirpitttile attil atrocity, tto htrther pttldiciiy 
were given to the iilUntce than is ttecessary for the eitiU iif 
Justice, I'or tto otte whit is CiUtversatit with critnittal 
iHtttrts, or who has ohialneil atty ittsight ittto the hutnatr 
iniml, catt etttertaitt a ilottht 'that such exatttples are 

ittfectiottsf,** 


tiUA Tti-WAttnaNTS, 


It has long heett a pomtlar httt erritneons notion, that 
the l>eath W^arrattts'^ of those criminals to whom meroy 
is rehtseil are sigttetl by the Bovcreigtt, ’I'hesort of ihrtttal 
procedure whiclt cousiitutes the legal attthovhy for the 
takittg away of htttuatt life is as follows j—’I'he Heconlor 
of lautilou waits ott the Hrtvereigtt ht council, with the 
report of the cmtvicts ttttiler setttettce of ile^tth, and takea 
the royal orilers with respect to ilte convicts whose sett-* 


* Kauu, tMiitata*^ (if tvirju n«>v, intit. tpr*!,c tic, 

t iiii*it t*irh’ ttiivtuw, Jtio, 


i^oogle 
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Thk sum of thirteonpence-halfpenny has been com* 
monly believed as the sum received by the common hang 
man for the execution of each criminal; whereas, it has 
no reference to the payment made to that officer. Butler, 
in his notes to lludihras^ has satisfactorily proved this to 
be the fact: he says— 

I cannot really say whence tliat sum, (thirteenpence- 
halfpcnny,) was called “ Hangman’s Wages,” unless in 
allusion to the Halifax Law, or the customary Law of the 
Forest of Hardwick, by which every felony taken witliin 
the liberty or precincts of the said forest with goods 
stolen to die value of thirteenpence-halfpenny, should, 
after three market-days in the town of Halifax, after his 
apprehension and condemnation, be taken to a gibbet 
there, and have his head cut off from his body.” 

The common hangman, or carnijtx, of Rome apjiears 
to have been held in such odium, that he was not allowed 
to dwell within the city. In our country, however, in past 
ages, he was an officer of rank ; Sir Henry Spelman, in his 
Glossary, states: “ under our Danish kings, the carnifex was 
an officer of great dignity, being ranked with die Arch¬ 
bishop of York, Earl Goodwin, and the Lord Steward. 
Sir William Segar, Garter King at Arras, was imposed 
upon by Brook, a herald, who procured him by artihee 
40 confirm arms to Gregory Brandon, who was found to 
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l>e common hangman of London,^ And from him, prolwi* 
bly, (fiaya Butler,) the liangman was callec! (rrcgony for 
Bi)me time, 'llio name of Dnn, which Kucceeded that of 
(ingon/^ is mentioned hy Cotton, VhfiU Traveit'ie, puh- 
lislied in 164t); and was coniinued to tliese ** Finisliers of 
the Law,” or ** Squires,” as tliey have Eometimes called 
themselves, hy virtue of Gregory’s heraldic honours t next, 
one Jack Ketch” was otlvanced to the office, end hit 
name has descended to our time. 

Jf we may trust the subtle wit of Dryden, there is tii 
accomplishment even in hanging a wretcti: thus, ** a man 
may he capable, as Jack Ketch’s wife said of her servant, 
of a plain piece of work, a bare hanging; but to make a 
malefactor die sweetly was only belonging to her husband/' 

Tin: oniniaiTiNE. 

’rnnuE are two Ivrrors in the common history of thit 
instrument of death, employed to this day in public exe¬ 
cutions in France. It is said to have been invented by 
Dr. Guillotin, who is stated to have lieen one of the very 
tirst that suffered death by its stroke: but upon reference 
to the biogrupliy of Dr. Guillotin, we find, that during 
the French lievolution, Guillotin merely pointed out tlie 
adoption of this machine, which had l>een long knownf as 
proper for the infliction of death without giving any pain 
to me sufferer. Unfortunately for Guillotin, some wagti 
gave his name to the machine of which he was not tlie 
inventor, and which he hud only brought into notice. It 
is true that Guillotin was imprisoned, and nearly fell ft 
victim to the carnage of the revolution; but he escajied, 
and after the termination of his political career, resumed 
the functions of a physician, ami became one of the founders 

ofithe Academy of Medicine, at Paris. He died May tid, 
1.814, aged seventy-six, after enjoying, up to his last ino- 
ments, the esteem of all who knew him. 

TliK IUIJ.OHV, 

By a statute, 61 Hen. III. A.n. )2dd, dishonest bakers 
are to be suspended by the coHlstriglum, or stretch-neck ; 
hy which the neck was stretched in the same mmmei Uiat 

♦ AobUb'ti ItcgUtur of tlui (iiirUiV, 

t Upon llifa m/tcliiiu', tcriiiud Maututla In luiliiui, an«i wliUJi Is cn> 
graved In tlio Hmnbolute Quftlionei of AchiUcti m;c-cliiud, 4ta, ISSS, 
tiio TruveU of Eatlior Lubai fii Italy. 
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children arc sometimes put into swings, in order to stretch 
their necks and make them grow; the ridicule attending 
the delinquent, in which suspended situation, must have 
been infinitely greater than when he stood or walked upon a 

floor. ColJisfrigium has, however, been improperly translated 

Pillory; for .'^ir Henry Spelman ob^er^^es, tnat pillory was 
formerly used to signify the offence, and not the mode of 
punishment. Pilicurw is frequently used in the old 
French chronicles in tliis sense; and even by later writes, 
as Favin, in his TJuatic d'Honiieur, expresses himself 
thus:—‘‘Kos Francois libertins et desobeissans par leur 
d^rdre et pillturk. —(VoL i. p. 751, Paris, 1620.)* 


WHO AUE ESQUIRES? 

The present use of the distinction ‘‘Esquire” couveys 
not the remotest idea of its origin, or appropriation in past 
ages. The esquire originated in chivalric times, when the 
sons of gentlemen, from the age of seven years, were 
brought up in the castles of superior lords; which was an 
inestimable advantage to the poorer nobility, who could 
hardly otherwise liave given their children the accom- 
plbbroents of their station. From seven to fourteen, these 
l)oys were called pages, or varlets; at fourteen, they bore 
the name of esquire. They were instructed in the manage¬ 
ment of arms, in the art of horsemanship, in exercises of 
strength and activity, so as to fit them for the tournament 
and tiie battle, and the milder glories of chivalrous gal¬ 
lantry. Long after the decline of chivalr}', the word 
esquire was only used in a limited sense for the sons of 
peers and knights, or such as obtained the title by creation 
or some other legal meansf. Blackstone defines esquires 
to be all who bear office or trust under the crown, and 
who are styled esquires by tlie king in their commissions 


* This tnjrharoQi pimishmeDt has odI^* been cfrM:txl (nmi our Bt&iuto- 
book within the last quarter of a centur}*. The glossaries teU us that 

was intcntltd a*i ludibrium, ct quam ad 

p<rnam ; upon which Barrington w cll obe^rvess: ** it may thereforo well 
desiTTC the consideration of a judge, who inflicts tlie punkhment of the 
pitlor}', (as it becomes at piescnt, ( 17 ^,) the great ocensioa of mobs and 
riots.) wiiether is can be reomeikd to the original inteniion of the law 
in this mode of punishment; and particularly, if this riotous scene enda 
in the death of the criminal, (as in the case of one Egan, in who* 
tber the Judge is noh in some m^isure, aooessory both U) the riot and 
the murder/*~~Obierr, A »t L 5hjf. p. 48—41. 
t By tbe/yanA/ryn of Chaucer, we are :o understand a country squire. 
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itfifl AfipointinaitN; nod iMiiig oner, immirtul Uy 
4iiig %viih iiw uile of wiuini, they lmv« h U$ ilui 


diKtIiM'tioii for life; 




'I'livKt* fliteiiMctioriii »tts now 


tliiir<*)j;ard(^4], uiul all giMithfuirri tttt ('irtirraliy 

laiilt lit eornruiMudiiovA: and in thuulu; cxerjtt 

and attorncya^ who, in c^mr^ of huiiinti^, ar« 
gc?ntli;nicn« 



TJiK i*j':nnArin. 

Mtu fi littii h<‘<rn isaid of tin? anitnnity of the Kn^itfi 
IVi ra^r, lliotifrh it ajinrara without ilio (umunltrutifm that 
*‘th« main Ixxly oi' tiio JWrapr<? are a nnxlerii nohiiiljr 
raia4:d out of an andi'iit p^rntry, Tlw di^iseription h, Imw- 
evi-f, only aeruritm wlnni the worda are alrletly e/mfinr/i 
to their l^iii^lieli MoiM'; for in the voralnila/iea of Oniii^ 
iiental nations, the e)a*H whom we ealJ *n/ntnj* would lie 

(^nitoideied an n pDriioti of the nohilityl/’ 


liAont'.nonis. 

Til a Word Jla^'lielor haw la*rn commonly derived from 
im» I in <i|i|>ohiiiijn to haniieret. lltit (Ida, lmw» 

over jdandhle, Iw unlikely t4> l>e ri^ht* We ^h) not iitul 
nny autliority for the exfirewbion fjtJM rJirvalitr, nor mty 
tajuivalettl In Iwitin, hmi-ahureun certainly ttot aii^^'eatintf 
that xenae» and ilia alianf//Hhat the e^irrujilioti ahould 
ohiiterato every trace of the orlj^inal t4'rin. Ilaehelor la si 
very old word, ainl la nw^d In early French ja>etrv for a 
younf5 niun, tm Imt lmltiUf h for a ^irl, Ho alwi, irt (diaintor; 

" A youf»K<j 

A an<l n hm tu tor* ^ 

WHAT AfAlina a oKsrucHAn i 

Ttiii very vttKue aeiite In wliieli (lie Urrm (ientlrman h 

maul, haa, aawnredly, led to many erroneonw notlona of it# 
origin and a))pro|iriatioin It i«, doulitleaa, a corrniitUm 
of fttmtHhuunutif our Haxon aneewtorw having very early anli^ 
atituted *Mnon/'or '*man/’ for the eorrewiionding term ot' 
Norman-French from whieli tliey originally reiteive/l ihu 
term. Helden Kaya, **10 the lieginning of (Jhrifetianity, tho 
i^alhera writ mutm urntifn^mui vuniru woro 

InUone; hut after all were (.’hriatiana, tim hotter aort of 

♦ nUwU»hmut OirtnimstOuiUm, ilUrihHfiteH notMU (lit), 

HIr J. Mn4!hntVn,h, J inot<oM nui. AIM. Agtrn, vM. W,p,/k/?,w/iJa, 
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inodeni senEe which distinguishes it legally from a noble¬ 
man, and morally from an uneducated plelKuan. In the 
farther stages of the progress, herahls ami • gen^lomsU 
began to complain of its indiscriminate application ; whilt» 
in their antiquarian pleasantry, they represcnu;d it as being 
umirpcd by every idle and useless upstart §/* 

Yet the term has not always b^n an honourable dis¬ 
tinction. The word GcnlUhomme, (says Barrington,) 
though at first applied to persons of llie greatest rank and 
consequence, from its being afterw'ards indiscriminately 
used in addressing anv one, became, by the time oi 
Francis I. of Franw, almost a term of offence; as Bran- 


tome informs us that his uncle, Monsieur de la Cha- 


taignetaye, resented this ap|>ellatiori from the Princess de 
la iioche sur Von. On her complaining to the king oi 
liome expressions which Chataigneraye had made use of, 
Francis J.faki she must thank herself fur having addressed 
him so improperly ||. Sir Thomas Smith, in his Common¬ 
wealth, uistinguislics the English Ik*1ow the rank of 


^ Tablet Tttlk, Gcfitlefrmn. f 
t llatlaiii, nut .Mill. Agea, vol i. p. 2< U. 

} Btr Jariiea Slackbibaib, llUt. lingUind, vol. I. p. ^ 00 , 
I Urant loin© I, p. 37^, c^. 1C(W. 
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K^iqnlfc, Into fieiiticincn, Veotnon* mnl rrtffvi/#.—*(-h. xxl,, 
lAitnlon^ ito. In nnothcr pl«co he imen the won! 
ra«c«lity in the niKive nenie • 

Acconling; to ofie of onr ol«l drflmiitifitii, the lUniinction 
rcfiti upon very uleinler elftlinfi. Hen Joimon myn: Vour 
legu <1o unOieicnlly bIiow you nrc a gentletnnn Iwrn, nir; 
for rt mnn Imrn upon little legii is nlways n gentleman 
born.^ 

After ftll. the term, nltlumgh it is traceable to the earliest 
form of the Koman eottslitution, ilerivea its present aigui* 
tlcation from a much later age. It la, imleetl, a relic of 
ehivniroui times; although it may suit the tneasurc of a 
rhetorical roulaile to say, the age of chivalrv is gone,— 
one of cohl calculation has succecileil. “ The spirit of 
chivalry, (says llallnmA left hehiml it a more valuable 
suceessor. 'rhe character of ktught gradually sul)sidcil itt 
that of geutlcmau : and the one distinguishes Kuro)>eau 
society in the sixteenth and seventeenth ccnluricsns tinich 
as the other illil in the preceding ages. A iealous sense 

hono\tr, leas romantic, hnt cipially elevaletl—a ceremo- 
iiions gallantry and politeness —a strictness in devotional 
olsiervanecs—a high pride of birth, and feeling of iiule* 
|H?iulcnec upon any sovereign for the dignity it uave^—a 
sympathy for martial honour, though umre snhiluetl by 
civil habits—are the lineaments which prove an iiidia* 
putable descent. 'I’he cavaliers of Oharles 1, were genuine 
successors of hidwanls knights; and the resemhianec is 
much more striking if we aseeml to the civil wars of the 
League. Time has cflaecHl much also of their gentlemanly, 
as it di<l Wfore of the chivalrous, character. IVom the 


latter part of the seventeenth century, its vigour 


have undergone a 
every country, b 
diflhsetl iustruetie 
ami of servile ohs 


tacit decay ; and yieldetl, perhap 


to increasing 


ommereial 


alth 


in great cities 
course h ^ 




of ireneral lilicrtv 


onsness 


mmles 


and the levelling 


of 


•more 
some* 
if life 
inter- 


a narrower sense, a gimtleman is generally dellncxl 


to l>e *' one who, wiilmut any title, hears 
or whose ancestors have been fm'men : 


that a gentle 




he is know 


a coatmf arms* 
and by the ct>at 
to l)e, or not. 


• OUservnUons ttio Am liMit Stritutos, p, 

♦ l!I?t Mia. w\, m. 1>. .MO, 
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cleBoeodecI from those of his name that li%'ed many hundred 

This reminds one of the great Lord Bur- 



ears since 


# *» 


Gentility is nothing but andent riches. 
Shkksp^e thus ridicules this heraldic daim, in Hamlet: 


eigh’fi maxim: 


1 ClotcH. Th&rv is no ancient gmllemen but gardenia, ditd^ers, and 
grare-maUccr*; tbej hold up Adam a 
2 CZcnm. Wa» be & gcnlleuian J 

1 CU^n. He was tbe first that erer bore armSi 

2 CLovch. Why, he XMnrer had none. 

1 Cloven. Wliat, art a heathen ? How dc»»t thou uonkretand the 
K3*ipture«. The scripture Bars, A dam digged; Could be dig without 
arms ^ 
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pliauce with iho cuatom observed before the use of lur- 
iintneH, when a jierHon took his father s name, with the 
oildition of Ids being Ids son ; the ])refix Fits being a 
Norman word, derived from the French///#, u son*. 

ANTinOTKS TO l»OIfiON8. 

'rirEiiK is 0 common notion that every Poison hath its 
Antidote; umm wldcli Sir Thomas Jirowne nuairitly 
observes :—** Tlnmgh it be true that Mod made all things 
double, and that, if we look upon the works of tlie Moat 
High, there are two and two, one against another; tlmt 
one contrary batli another ; and poison is not wiilioiit a poU 
eon to itseli: yet hath the curse so fur [)revuiled, or else our 
industry defected, tlmt poisons arc better known than their 
antidotes; and some thereof do ecurce admit of any. And 
lastly, although to some poison men have delivered many 
antidotes, and in every one ik promised an coualiiy unto 
its adversary, yet do we often find tliey fail in tneir efiecU. 
Moly will not resist a weaker cup than that of Circe ; a 
man may be noisoned in a Lcmnian disli; witliout the 
miracle of Joan there is no coniideiice in the earth of 
Paul; and if it be meant that no poison could work upon 
him, wo doubt the story, and expect no such success from 
the diet of Mithridatesl .” 

This piece of olden )>hilosop!)y has been beautifully 
illustrated by Blmkspearc, in the FrinFs soliloquy, in 
Uomeo and Juliet, Act sc. ill* 

** Tho (Mirth, tliiit'ii Diitiiro'N inothor, Uhor tomb; 

Wliut U her burytiig gnive, ihnt U her womb; 

And from her womb, ehUdreii of dlvuiMkiiul 
We miokliig on lier iiutural l>oiiom biul: 
l^laiiy for virtuoM exoellont, 

None blit for noiiie, mid yet oil dUTorent. 

O tiiieklu In the powerful griiee, tliut Hon 
I n liet'hN, pInntN, HtoneN, mid their true quontlea t 
For iioiiglit M) vile that on the eurth doth live, 

Hut to the eurth Nome Npeetul good d(dh give ; 

Nor might »u good, but, Htruln'd from their fair Uite, ^ 

UevoItN from true blrtli, Nitimblliig on obmio; 

Virtue itnelf turiiN vice, being mlmipplled; 

And vice NometIme'H by uctluii digiiUled. 

Wiililn the Infant rind of UiIn weak flower, 

Fuioun hath reuldcnoe, oiid inod'elno power i 


♦ Camden, nemnlmi. f Vulgar lirron, b. vll. o. xvll. pp. 4.12—3, 
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For this, being smelt, with timt pai*t chcci*ficach part; 
lieing tasted, slays all senses with the heart. 

Two such opi>o8ed kings encamp them still 
In man as well as herbs,—grace, and rude will; 

And, where the worser is predominant, 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant,” 


POISONS OP THE ANCIENTS. 


At tlie annual conversazione, at 


College of Phy 


dans, in the year 183*2, Sir Henry Halford, the accom¬ 
plished President, read a paper embodying much patient 
research; in which he investigated the causes of the death of 
certain celebrated characters of antiquity, with especial refe¬ 
rence to the knowledge of Poisons posscssetl by the Ancients. 
The only portions of the classical anecdote in this paper 

present purpose, are those which 


hich are suited to 


correct certain erroneous notions as to the deaths of Han 
nibal and Alexander the Great. 


What was the poison by which Hannibal destroyed 
himself? It is improbable that we shall ever know. 
I^lodern chemistry lias discovered a variety of subtle 
poisons that might be introduced into a ring, and under 
certain circumstances destroy life. One drop of prussic 
acid might produce paralysis, and if taken into tlie stomach 
would instantly arrest the current of’life. But, it was not 
likely that the Carthaginians were acquainted with prussic 
acid. Libya, most probably, producetl poisons sufficiently 
subtle and destructive to accomplish the fatal purpose of 
Hannibal. As to the report of its being bullock s blood, 
that, (Sir Henry observed,) must be a fable, as well as 
in the case of the death of Tbemistoclcs ; for it is well 


ascertaiiieil that the blood of the ox is not poison. An 
accomplishetl nobleman told Sir Henry that lie had been 
present at a bull-fight in Spain, when, after the matador 
fiad killed the bull, a person ran up, caught tlie animals 
blood in a goblet, and drank it off as a popular remedy for 
consumption. 

Alexander the Great is said to have been poisoned : but 
tliis is inconsistent with the very detailed account of his 
illness given by Arrian. The report is that the poison 
was sent by Antiphon, and was of so peculiar a nature 
that no silver or metallic substance would contain it, and 
it was conveyed in the hoof of a mule. But the article 
was really onyx, as Horace:— 


♦* Nortll parvus onjTt.** 
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ronHiAn Eunous. 


Now, the word onyx, in (treok, wgnifics not onljr 
but HiiyiiM. tt lioof c 


lV 


SOCOlUl 


has evi 


tly boon Riv 


instead of that of a precious stone. 


Mexaniler really <\icd of a remittent fever 


Hal) 
tlu 


A 


to the 


At 


xprcsslv 


ght at 


...X, .dug was temperate and forbearing in the pleasun^s ol 
the table; and when wo consider the lal)orion8 oeenpationsot 

Alexander, amidst frost and snow, and especially t 


his 


of tlie HabyIonian lakes, Sir Henry thinks 

ity 


bo ttH) much eve 


adamant 


1 


fate by 


\ for 

diary of Arrian, containing 
idla of Alexander’s ilhiess and death, vindicates his 
y from the imputation of his having brought on his 


POISON IN run NAir.s. 


Tuk double meaning of the term referred to [ho 


alX)vc abstract, explains thel 


ICrror of Poison being 


taineil by persons 


Nails 


Tlllsj imiN’OOKUOS IIOUN. 

Tiik allegixl pre8cr>n\tivc virtues ot the lUnnocero® horn 
in the detection of i>oi*on must l>c rt'gHrdeil as a Popular 
Error. From the earliest time, this horn has Iktu supinmnl 

to possess mysterious properties,—to lie cai>able of eau^ijg 
diseases, and discovering the presence of pidson ; and lu 
all countries whore the riiiiuH'ei'Ofli exists, hut especially in 
the East, such is still the opinion respecting it. ^ 
details of the first voyage of the English to India, in 1.^1) i, 
wc fiiul rhinoceitis horns monojHiliacd by the native sove¬ 
reigns on account of their rcputcil virtues in detecting the 

presence of poison. , 

I'lumherg olwer\*cs, in Ins JoHtnr^ into ( V{//r<Triff, that 

* Hir Thouius Un^wno (luis notUx'S tlu' iwIsomIuji of AloMOulrr i 
*' Hurrly 'vo luol ainimvorca u |»olwn) thiU o*\n»Ul not onauri' Pniuloin n 
box, coaUl wo he mMUM In \ht\t wlUoh n»r Us ooUtnoM notlilny roulU 
contatn but sn nts's hoof, iio»l whoi'OwUh ioino iv|»orl thsl Aloxsn«loi* 
tho Uoost WHS pt>lf«>n»^l. UsU men th'i lvwl no ntvnnai' sn olUx'l from 
sonio occult or hUUIon qunllUoN, Ui«>Mnl«ht have kllonwa iH)ntraaU'tiun; 
but, aM'clblng U unto Iho »munfoi*t aiol oiwn ntiulUlos of ov>Ul. Uioy 
m«!«t pniHlon our IwUcf i who ihjitcIvo the oohlowt lunl most StyfUan 
wators lusy bo IucUoIihI in |clan*H’S j and by Arlntotlo, who willh. that 
B\aw» is tho norfootoftt work of art, wo may n*)‘'»rstAml they vrero not 
thou to bo Invented.**—Vulgar Urrors, b. vlt c. xvll, p- 4.'U. 
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*Hhe horuH of the rhinocoras were kept some petiplo 
l>oth in town and country, not only m rarities^ but also ns 
useful in diseases* ami for i}\e pur|K>se of dciectinj? poisons. 
Ah to the former of these intentionsi the tine sluivings 
were aupposetl to cure convulsions and spasms in children. 
With n^pect to the latter, it was generally believtHl that gob¬ 
lets made of these horns wouUl disc'over a poisonous tlmught 
that was poured into them, by making me litpior ferment 
till it ran (piile out of the goblet. Of these horns, goblets 
are made which are sot in gt)iil and silver, ami preseuitni 
to kiu^, persons of distinction, and particular friemls, or 
else sold at a high price, sometimes at llie rate of aO rix- 
flollars each,'’ Thun wrg adds: '‘When I irietl these horns, 
lH>th wrought and unwrought, Iwllt old nml young horns, 
with several sorts of poison, weak an well as strong, I 
ohservetl not the least motion or cilervescence; but when a 
solution of corrosive stihUmalo, or other similar substance, 
was poured into one of these liorns, there arttse only a few 
buhbl es, producetl by tlio air which had Iwen incloscil in 
the pores of the horn, and which were now tlisengjigal.” 

Uankin, in his H ami Sports^ observes tlmt going 
through the sumlerbunds of Bengal, he fell in with a man 
who possessed a small horn of a rhinoceros that had been 
killed in the woods, and this man, (a Portugm^o,) had 
the sumo tmivrrsni ophiion of its virtues. On Iwing asketl 
how it ought to ho used, he said that he put a small ipinntttv 
of water in the concave part of the root, then heltl It with 
the jx)int downwartls, and stirreil the water with the point 
of an iron nail till it was diseoloureii, when the patient 
was to drink it.’* 

(.-ahnet, in his Dictionan/ of the Dibits nnbli.slu'd about 
I‘JO years since, observes that the horn or tlie rhinoceros 
is made use of by the Indian kings at table, lxH.nuise, as is 
believetl, ** it sweats at the approach of any kind ol* poison 
whatever,” 

“ It \Yould not he diftleuU to muster a host of authorities 
on tins point. Indeed, most travellers who have visited 
the native rt>gions of the rlunoeiTOs have alluded to tlie 
great value set upon the horn for its imaginary virtues; 
and as no other Imrn has heeti or is now regtinfed in the 
same light, wo are inclined to consider tliis iiorn of power 
anti excellence, in which the poisoned draught of st^ert't 
malice discovers itself, to bo that to which the psalmist aU 

T J 
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IuiUhI: {‘‘My horn nhalt thou exalt like the horn of a 
unicorn'*); luul consequently, that itsl>carer, the*‘uniMrir 
was the rhinoceros. In conjunction with these alnuBt 
miraculous properties, the formidable nature of tliis horn 
ns a weapon of defence, before which, used as the rhi* 
noceroa uses it, no enemy can stand, might also have been 
taken into account.’ ^ 

SLOW rot SON, 

In the reign of Edward VI., there was a prevailing notion 
that Slow Poistu) might be given to a person, widen would 
infallibly kill him within a given numWr of months or 
years. Shakspeare alludes to this in his H'inftrs 7h/e .* 

** I wuultl ito ttkU, HUil tilut witli no niiA itotVon 
Rut witit u lingering; dmin that htiuutil not woik 
ifaticious/s/ liku pniiikn." 

^Harrington 8up]»oses the word “ maficiousii/** to \yc here 
used in tlie sense it bears in the commoit forms of indict* 
ment for murder. 

The notion of a Slow Poison baa long been expliMlei! bj 
physicians, who have accordingly struck out all the aim* 
dotes to prevent the eilecta of it from the new Phanmta^ 

jHvia, 

AQl’A TOFANA. 

It was, for a lung time, snpposetl tliat there actually did 
exist in Italy a Secret Poison, the eftects of which were 
slow, and even unheeded, until a lingering malady had 
consumeil the suflerer. No suspicions were exciietl; or, 
had they letl to any post tnorUin examination, no trace of 
Uie eifecis of tlie terrillc preparation could liave lieen 
detected. The class of nersous who practised this wickeil 
art were known under the name of “Secret Poisonem: ” 
they were believed to pos.ses8 tlie power of ilestroying life 
at any stated [)eriod, from a few hours to a year; and^, 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, they were 
regardetl in all the nations of Europe with extraordinary 
terror. 

The most infamous of these poisoners was an Italian 
woman, named Tufana, who, aiwut the miihlle of the 
seventeenth century, invented a poisonous fluid, afierwartls 
calletl Ai^ua Tt/ana, It wm towards the year ItJ.VO, 
during the jH)miflcate of Alexander VII,, that the exUc- 

* Tlio Mcna^crioa, vol. til. p. 
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ence of this baneful preoarntion was suspeetetl. It was 
then observed at Horne, that many youn^ married women 
became widows; and that many husbands, suspeetetl to 
be not agreeable to their wives, ‘‘ dietl o(lV‘ 'I'he govern¬ 
ment usetl great vigilance to detect the poisoners; and 
suspicion at length fell upon a society of young wives, 
whose president was an old woman, who pretended to 
foretell events; and, in her horoseopic predictions, named 
very exactly tlte death of many persons. By means of a 
craBy female, their practices were detected; the whole 
society were arrested, and put to the torture : and the olil 
wennan, whose name was Spara, together with four others, 
were publicly executed. It appears that Spara, who was 
a Sicilian, ileriveil her art from Tofana at Palermo; the 
latter selling the poison, hence called Atfua dtlla Tofana^ 
in small vials with this inscription. Mannu di San A’iVoAia- 
di Uat'i, and prnamented with the image of the saint. 
At length, Tofana was draggeil from a monastery in which 
she had taken refuge, aiul put to the torture, when she 
confessed having been instrumental to the death of no 
less than (>0() persons! 

Oarelli, physician to Charles VI,. waiting to IIofRnau 
on the subject, says ; Your elegant essay on the popular 
errors respecting poisons brou^ht to my reci»llection a 
certain slow poison, which that infamous poijoner, still alive 
in Naples, employed to the destructiim (d* six hundred 
persons. It was nothing else than crystalliseil arsenic dis¬ 
solved in water, with the addition, but for what purnose I 
know not. of the herb Ci/mbala/ ia (antin binum),* The dose 
of this poison was six drops; yet, though it was in this 
state of concentration, its nature couhl not be delected, so 
little was that age acipiainteil with the art of chemical 
analysis; whereas, at the present time, even when arsenic 
has been dissolved in the stomach, and mixed with vej;e- 
(able and animal fluids, it may bo reduced to its metallic 
form, and made to exhibit tdl the physical properties of 
the metal to the naked eye, witli as much distinctness as 
in any quantity, however large, when onln the twentieth 
part of a ^rain ha$ been procured. Modern chemistry, has, 

theremre. deprived tiio poisoner of all chance of escape, by 
concealing or disguising the poison administered. 

By an old Scotch statute (James II. Pari, vii, cap. 30), 
it was made high treason to bring any poison into the 
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Alt /loltufi'n r(;V('fi|/u nifty fmtnui, iin'isr fingnH.,** 

$^t,tnit tibH*B Ai*iM tifihn t*tH, 

I'll#? in^4'fu<iijii (tutliar nf (tut Mrmnirn of IiW' 

Cfvc-r, fliat tliiii jirHiuli<*« aji^rilrifet tlut [talldiin 

irtrtti two ot (lir#:4? iitj|i|K>iu?#( tiiunlrrn of (tila iifnufrlptlori m 
Avl^iuitif ilurin^, tlic r<r*>uli:fi<?#? of ilu? Frifiid) jufjiat &t 
ilUt |ltlM'^?. 

VI‘'HI#;K Of^AttnfM, 

IiMthKrK«i<^<w wtrr fortftitrly mntiufiuiturtii utVouk^f, 

ilu* ti<'II#'V#'#l to huvti (|i<* proju^ty nt' trx^ 

(I li#)iii#l \iiAup, pmiml iuui tlu'di I 

\V#? ritn duly roinr ffil« ntiminl htrlj#?f i#i au t^xa^yomtum oi' 

flu? iv\t \tr\\y ol' Vri(i<*<f (ilaan. W(t firui U (/> hav#? 

Iu*<?ii pruvmiittl aii rt htatuiard of iH:riWAUm, Howdl 
4 f^ooif nafiM* ifl III',I? (rlaaa, qtjickly emitkitiJ, futvcr 

to tat atm^iu!i*<l, |/ai rhid if may ta?/’* Of titia r#ti>Mt 4 ?#J 
romauti#? jiroprrfy <if' Venice (ihttUf Mra, llniUtlUlh tiaa 
avail(?#l lierw If in (tu? jifynlifiir* tf IJdutjiho ^ atu! //or#t 
iJyron itiua (ulverla t#i k In I'htf l\tfo l^oumrlf Ji* i x, 

amu? I ; - - 


** ! *1o frii win ifuttnmniu lata/ Ofu htr« 

A iai|i of ulio’ 'f 

♦ » • 

I iubii you f t, i.tn*nUunft fnaa th« Uaiid 

Afotjl /U f (0 Alii lll» llOtii 04 

Lur, Why tel#/ 

lOtfff', *1 (te ftuhl lliui iilil ViflU li 4 }| i ryAffit tlUA 
Huoh iHiio ttiiii|m(liy hi |iiaAi#«i», ma^ 

'I’ll hUfAt If i4U|$tn Ilf vniumi (i#ui;hi;A It 

Wo)I, Air '/ 

JOfi/iU ‘I Ill'll n Ia fiilbi', 111 ’ you ttio truot 

I'm lay uv^ii (i«it, I i.imIii iiolilior { 'IIA 

All (4(a hui'iMi " 
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Were th<^c a truth lierciii, it were the bait jirc^miiive 
for princes anti perioos exalted unto bucIi fears ; atid 
surely Tar Wltcr llian divers now in use. And tliougti 
the of ('hina dishes, anti sudi as the lMii|»cror doth 
U¥V, be thouglit by some of infallible virtue to tliis effect; 
yet will they not^ I fear, be able to dude the inisdiief of 
iuch intentions*.” 

Venia* glass had likewise the reputetl property of mira¬ 
culously remaining sound under very extrattrdinary cir- 
ctunstaiiees. Crtnlubus old Aubrey relates in his Afimwia: 
*‘in l>r. Bolton’s Sermons is an account of the I^^ady Iloiiy- 
woo<l. who dcspairetl of her salvation. Ur. Bolton etidea- 
vourctl to comfort her; said she, (holding a Wnice glass 
in her liatul.) ' I dial! as certaiiily be damned as thb glass 
wdil be broken ;* and at that word, threw it hard on the 
CTound, and the glass remained sound; which di<l give 
tier great comfort. 'I'lie glass is yet preserve*! among the 
ctnielia of the familyf 


auaii.5 and tiik pLAori:. 

Tin: .\ral)fi schloin etiiploy intdicine for the Plague; 
but, tlnuigh predcsliiiariaiis, the common lielicf in Eurujic 
is erroneous, lliat supposes they use no precautionary mea- 
Bures« Burckhardt states, that many of tlie townsmen fled 
from Mcilina to the desert ; alleging as an excuse, that 
although the distemper wub a messenger from hi^ttven sent 
to call them to a lK*iter world, yet Icing con^eious of their 
unworthintsss, and that they did not merit this special 
mark of grace, they thought it more advisable to decline 
if for the present, am! make their escape f om the town. 
The Setnbawees Imvc a Rupcrstiiioua custom of leading a 
Bhe-carnel through the town, covere*! with feathers, balls, 
and all sorts of ornaments, after which it is slaughtertnU 
and the flesh llirowui to the (logs. By this process, they 
liope to get rill of the maladv at once, as they imagine 
that it has lx»en cunceiitratcil in the body of the devoletl 

TIIK AinJEii“rro«cK, 

Anijuinum Ovum^ was a fabuloas kin<l of egg, said to be 
produce*! by the saliva of a cluster of Berj»eiits. and riosscssc*! 
of certain magical virtues ; tlic sujwrstitioim Wlief in 
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which wan very prevalent among the ancient Britons, and 
tiiere still remains a tradition of it in NVules* This won¬ 
drous egg NcernH to have been nothing more than a head 
of glass, used by the Druids as a charm to impose upon 
the people, whom they taught to believe that the possessor 
of it would he fortunate in all attempts. 'i*he method of 
ascertaining its genuineness was no less extraordinary than 
the powers attributed to it. It wuh to be eiicliused in gold 
urnl thrown into a river, and if it was genuine it would 
swim against the stream* Pliny gives a similar account 
of it*. 

Tiin iuioNn and tiii: i.akk op oknicva. 

John Kvki.y n, in his Diary^ repeats the so-often*repcatc*d 
assertion, that the Uhonc passes througli the Luke of (vcncva 
with such velocity as not to rninple with its waters. Of 
all the fables which credulity delights to l)elieve and pro¬ 
pagate, this should appear the most impossible to obtain 
Lelief; for the Uhone, when it enters the lake, is lK}th of 
the colcjur and consistency of pea-soup, and it issues out 
of it perfectly clear, and oi so deep a blue that no traveller 
can ever have l)eheld it without astordshinent. Lvelyn 
hud seen it in both places, and yet re|}eats the common 
story, whicl), had it neen fact instead of fable, would have 
been less remarkable than the actual, and us yet uiiex- 
[)Iainc<l, phenomenon of its colour at (ienevaf. 

AllAll JIOJIHKH. 

Tiiouoii the Arabs Justly lK)ast of their Horses, it is a 
common Krror that supposes them to be very abundant in 
Arabia, Jn tijc Sacred Writings, and down to the limes 
of Mohammed, they are seldom mentioned; camels being 
mostly used both in their warlike and predatory excur¬ 
sions. The breed is limited to the fertile pasture'grounds, 
and it is there only that they thrive; while the Bedouins, 
who occupy arid districts, rarely have any. In Nejed, they 
arc not nearly so numenius as in the rich plains of Byria 
and McKO[)otamia. In Ilejar, they lx*come scarcer; and 
thence towards Yemen, they become fewer still, Ixith the 
climate and pasture there being reckoned injurious to their 
health, 'i’he great heat of Oman is also deemed unfuvour- 

^ I 4 liot tlilM fnble the oristo of our tiiirMiry tulu of .Mother Hoofic nod 
the Cioldcii i'ga? ) C|iiuitcily Uevitw, vol. *ix, 14, 
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able to ihem. Ir ihe district of Gebel Sliammar, tlicre are 
many eucampments that possess none; in Medina they 
are not seen, and in Mecca there are, perhaps, not more 
then GO belonging to private individuals; so that the 
estiraato of Hurckhnrdt is, per bans, correct, when he 
affirms, that from Akaba to the snores of Hadramant, 
comprising the great chain of mountains and the western 
plains towards the sea. the amount of horses is not more 
than iOOO or GUOO ; while the aggregate number in the 
whole peninsula does not exceed 50,000—a numbtT far 
inferior to what the same superficial extent in any other 
part of Asia or Kurope would furnish. Neither are all 
the Arab horses of the most select race—of the most per¬ 
fect or distinguished quality; and perhaps, not above five 
or six in a whole tribe deserve the name of first-rate in 
respect to size, bone, beauty, and action. Still, their num¬ 
bers are consitlerable; each of which may bo bought, if 
purchased in the desert, at from £150 to £‘200. 

It may be remarkeil that the Arabs have great faith in 
certain superstitious charms, which they suppose will pro¬ 
tect their horses from accidents. They use talismans 
written on n piece of triangular paper, which are init into 
a leathern purse of the same shape, and fasiencu round 
the animal s neck, as a defence against witchcraft from 
unlucky eyes. A couple of boar's tusks, joined at the 
extremities by a silver ring, are suspended from their mane 
to keep them from the farcy^, 

KKKHINO PIGKONS. 

'I'liE Statute for view of Frank-pledge, 18 Edw. II., 
sec. 83, mentions the punishing of those who take Pigeons 
in the winter, which proves that they never could have 
been considered, (according to some writers on the law,) 
as a nuisance, and that the keeping of them was indictable 
in the leet; the contrary of which is most expressly de¬ 
clared. “ The nuisance apprehendeil from pigeons is their 
eating up the seed-corn after it is sownf; it hath of late 

* Hist. Arabia. By A. Cricliton. 

i ilartlib, (In lila o/Ilnsbandry^) tiu{>pu»es tliut thoro weroin 

hlu tin'4c2t].<H)0 itovc^houscij ill Engluiul, uiut allowing .MH) jinir to each 
house, anil four biitihelu yearly to bo ilestroyeil or ooitinuncil by each 
jvtUr, niakeii. by this calculation, tholossof corn very amnising: 2(1,(Kg) 

X5tH)«ia,()(KVK)0 bushels J—Sco Fuller’s W'orthlcs, p. 27t>. 
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lieari dliscovemt, however, that, like loofit other aiiiiimta 
wlio are iterheeoted fur tiuppotied loUehief, pigcHiob ara of 
ttiugular Uteo, in eoitiiUioiot( tlie of wootU, aa aliso tlio 
ogp's of noxious intects, and the Intacta tlieintolvtia. livery 
one who hath woods t>elon{4iht4 to him orders the bird 
called a wood[»ecker to he deotroyeih 'I’his hir«l, however, 
cannot perforate witli iu hill a tree that is simnd, and 
thereibre, ^ives timely notice of its decay ; alter winch it 
only hurtheneth the promtd, and should leave room for a 
more prolituble one to firow iu its place. 1 could wish 
that a proper fable was added to the connnon collectioii, 
to unpreiito an early seiibe of teiulerncfes in children to 
animals of all kinds; their harharity Itein^ often excused, 
under preieuce of destroying wliat does hann*.“ 


ilAIUrAUiU^S SUUiUUUI.-OAtiCS, 

harharous piaeiice of ^spiuniug a cockchafer, 
provideil the tail of the iusect he callous, aud itself void 
of fear during the operation, is a less exquisite reliiiemeut 
in the art of tormenting, than to eontine a pi»or 
a revolving cage" which is ernmeously thought to he an 
enlaigemixnt of the aidmafs enjoyment. \Vhercas, 



in 


"♦if 

there he (Ute method more elticacious than anodier to de¬ 
prive it of lilrei ty, it is this very contrivance, whereby, 
constituted the eeutie of a system, a governor of llarataria, 
do wliat he will, he never can jiossihly he in a state of 
rest ho', let liim vary ever so little, even for a moitieni, 
from his centrical |iObitiou, everyihiug begins inmliling 

uliont his ears, i have many times/’ says Bii (ieorge Head, 

‘’olmerved, with pity, (he panting sides ol an UMmrtunaie 
animal; its state iif anxiotis iiemor, in its hall of torment', 


its hreath exliatisied by gall>»ping, lacking, ami straining ; 


woriied and alarmed, wiilmnt enjoying a single inch of 
{)r(igressive imitiim, or one refreshitig change of attitmle, 


fur miiiittes Ufgeiher, within Ids tantalixiog, turn*ahout 
treadmill, Boine, no doidit, will say that tiie imiiiial is 
hapfjy, and cljat of exercise, the soiil of itature, he has 
his till. A man sitting out of doios in a thoroughfare, 
and pelted with mud, may believe himself Imulitig; or ly¬ 
ing on his stomach on wet grass, mistake it tor swimming, 
as reasonably as a poor s(|uirrel, in the midst of a whirling 
ma/e of wt>od aud iron, cait eitjoy liherty aud the ileliglu 

♦naiTiiiBOiii, miN.-rv- Ai»t. htiit. i>. nu—A. 
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of running!—the dog. confinctl by his chsin, moves un- 
nioieste<l in a circle; the prisoner chungea position in his 
cell. Home is home, be it ever so homely ; but if the 
house itself runs round, its homeliness suicly is destroyed 
altogether^. 

TIIK lIAWTiiOKK, Oil MAV-JIUSll, 

!s common throughout England> and is to be seen in 
every heilge: 

A ml every hlieplier^l tolls hts tnle, 

Uiuler tho hawthorn in the <lule.'’—Milton, t/Aiktu o. 

** We must not, however, let our fancies run so riot, as 
to supjwse that the poet here intends that we should con¬ 
ceive a beautiful and youtliful nymph sitting by the 
sbephertra side, to whom he is pouring forth his fond tale 
of love: for, in very truth, tho real imago present in the 
jK»et’8 mind was simply that of a shepherd telling his tale, 
or, in impoetic language, counting his sheep, as he lies 
extetulcil in the shade of this tree; and to those who take 
pleasure in a country life, anti rural associalions, jwhaps 
this image WM*11 appear scarct'ly less jwetical or less pleasing 
than the former interpretation, which many readers give 
to this passage at first sightt.** 


MYTHOLOGY OP Rt'IKNOi:. 


^T. Ahauo, in his hiilliant Fourier, observes :— 

** The ancients had a taste, or rather a passion, lor the 
marvellous, which made them forget the sacred tics of 


gratitude. 


Look at them, for instance, collecling into one 


single group the high dceils of a great number of heroes, 
whose names they nave not even deigntnl to preserve, and 


wnose names iney nave noi even ucigneii 

attributing them all to Hercules alone, 
centuries lias not made us wiser. Tli 


le lapse of 


centuries has not made us wiser. The public in our 
times also delight in mingling fiction with history. In 
all careers, particularly in that of the sciences, there is a 
desire to create Ilerculeses. According to the vulgar 
opinion, every astronomical discovery is attributable to 
Ilerschel. The theory of ihc motions of the planets is 
identified with the name of Lajdace; and scarcely any 
credit is allowed to the important lalMinrs of IVAlemhcrt, 
Clairaut, Kuler, and Lagrange. ^V^ait w the sole inventor 


• lIinucTour. 


t Flora l>umo6Uen. 
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(if llif» utemn-en^iiiG ; wliilst h?i«i eriri<’lie<J the 

chemical arta with all tluise tfi^ertitaia and prodtictive 
procwaea whicii aecfire Iheir pni«|ierity/' To countervail 

(hiserffJT, Aragocmiliniiea: l^et ii» )>ohl iip lo legitimate 
admiratioTi ihrrse chosen men whom riAtnre has endoweil 
witfi tf»e valii«i>Ie faculty of ^ronpir*^ together iaolato/l 
factfl, and tlethicirig U’finiifid theories from them ; hut do 
ii<»t let us f(>rg(‘t that tlie sickle of the reajrer must ctit 
down the stalks of corn, hef(»re any one can thi?»k of coh» 
lecting them into sheaves." 


THANSMirfATfOH OF MBTAl/S. 

V the ridicule which lias f/een thrown arotind the 
falwmrs of the Alchemists, the fact that they possesserl a 
certain portion of useful kriowletige has f>een lost sight of, 
as well as tlie disatlvantages of tlieir practice: for the 
secrecy whiclj the alchemists alfected repelled improve¬ 
ment, and alrntmt every discovery dital with its inventor. 
Mr. ilramle ofwerves, that ''the'rransmntntion of i/aser 
Metals itito goltl aiid silver, wfiich was the chief, anrl in 
most cases the otdy, olijccl of tlie gerinine nlciiernists, was 
not merely regarded as fiossifde, hut iielieved to have l^n 
|H?rforme<l, hy some of the m(»re erdightened chemists of 
the seventeenth centiirv. Aml,iiefore we treat this iielief 
with ridicule, we shotdd consider tlie slender means then 
existing for tlie detection of the delusive errors of alchemy, 
'riiiis, in perusing tlie history of these transmutations, 
as recorded 

s<dier-min<lfKl men, it woiihl he difficult to resist the 
evidence adiluced without the aids of modern science 



Melvetius, li(»erhaave, ftoyle, ami other 


t 


faird fJacorfs sound sense has been arraigned for his f?elief 
in alchemy, though he, in fact, ratlier urges the possibility 
than the prohahillty of transmutation: and, traisidering 
the infant state of (he exjierifricntal sciences, and of 
chemistry In particular, in his age, and tlie plansihle 
exterior of the phenomena that tlie chemists were able 
to produce, he is rather to he consider(‘d as sceptical than 
credulous upon many of the pr/mts which he discusses.” 

ft Is true that the alchemists were guided by false views, 
ef they made most useful researches j and fwrrd flacon 
ms Jnsfly cOTOfmretl them to the hushandman who, search- 
log for an imaginary treasure, fertilised the sr»il. They might 
likewise be compared to persons who, looking for gold, 
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discover the fragments of beautiful statues, which sepa¬ 
rately are of no value, ami which appear of little value to 
the persons who found them, but which when selecteil 
and put together by artists, and their defective parts sup¬ 
plied, are found to be wonderfully perfect, anil worthy of 
conservation*.*’ 

It was the fashion of the alchemists to adopt one of the 
youngest of the fraternity as a non. Thus, Ashmole in 
the diary of his life:—*‘1(»51, June U)—i\lr. llackhouse 
told me I must now neeils be his son, because he had 
communicated so many secrets to me and again:— 
“ 1653, May 13 —My father Backhouse, lying sick in 
Fleet-street, over against St. Dunstan’s church, and not 
know’ing whether he should live or die, about eleven of 
the clock, told me, in syllables, the true matter of the 
philosopher’s stone, wdiich he hequeatheil to me as a 
legacy.* However, Backhouse recovered. 

RKNKFITS OF ASTROLOOY, 

In former ages, the influence of Astrology over an indi¬ 
vidual often added to his energy. As such, it may have been 
a beneficial fallacy. N o great undertaking, perhaps no good 
one, \vas ever accomplished but by him who firmly felt 
that he was calleil upon and nameil to accomplish the task. 
A philosopher of France has told us that moilern science 
earns its chief honours by dispelling this enthusiasm. 
“ Astronomy,” he observes, is the proudest monument of 
the human mind, and the noblest evidence of its powders, 
Fqually deceivetl by the imperfections of his senses and 
the illusions of self-love, man long considered himself to 
be the centre of the movements of the stars. And his 
vanity has been punished by the terrors to which they 
have given rise. At length, ages of labour removed 
the veil which concealeil tne system of the world from 
him. He then found himself placeil on tlie surface of a 
planet so small as to be scarcely percepti^ble in that solar 
.system which itself is but a point in the infinity of space, 
xhe sublime results to which his discoveries have con¬ 
ducted him, are fit to console him for the rank 'which they 
assign to the earth. Therefore, we should employ every 
endeavour to preserve and increase these exalteil sources 
of knowledge, the delight of all thinking beings. Tliey 

♦ Sir It, Davy, Consolations In Travel, p. ?36. 
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have rendeml important ^erview to navipfation ami geo- 
^aphy; hot tlv' ^eateRt of all heneflfa which fhey nave 
ciwfeirreil upon society mt»t he fwinri m the remova) of 
the fear* exciterl hy the relcatUl phenomena, amfl the 
CAnfntation of errom created hy our ippnorance of the true 
relations which we bear to nature*.*' 


A/.f. ARTKoF.R« NOT IHPO«T01W. 

O.RTAfN Aatrolopfera were no! impoatora, aa they are 
often described hy the hasty, or the ippnorant. Partrirlge, 
who was severely iMOtererl hy Swift, waanot the impostor 

that the I>ean wraihl make him appear. **Partridge/ 
an acute ami original writer, **helievefl ftntrrehj that the 
sura were imiices of fate; and he wrote and acted in that 
i^elicf, however much he may have been decciverl hy ap¬ 
pearances. He fourwl, as all stnrlents in astrology find, 
that every horoscope enabled him to foretel a certain 
number of events; and if his prognostics failetl in some 
cases, he ascribed the farltire to no defect of his celestial 
intelligences hut to the Hrrors or .short-algh ted ness of 
his artt.” 


T>ovmrvx, rsvr.srroy^ or rookr bacon, 

Fkw of the illustrious characters in the history of 
philosophy have been so thoroughly misrepresented as that 
of Hoger Bacon. He was the victim of contemporary 
malice. His writing.s, destroyed or overlooked, only existed 
in manuscript, or mutilaterl printed versions, till nearly 
the middle of the last century. In the mean time, tradition 
framed his character on the vulgar notions entertained in 
his day of the results of experimental science; and the 
learnefi monk, searching for the philosopher’s stone in his 
laborAtory, aided only hy infernal spirits, was substituted 
for the sagacious advocate of reform in education, rea^ling; 
and reaming, and what was equally rare, the real in¬ 
quirer into the phenornena of nature. Yet, he was accused 
of pratlising witchcraft, thrown into prison, and nearly 
starved, for exposing the prevalent immorality of the 
clergy; and, according to some, he sUx>d a chance c/f being 
burned as a magician. 

The first charge brought against llacon hy his Fran¬ 
ciscan liretliren was that of Magic, which was then fre- 
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t Sir n, ViillUjm, Wiilk to Kcw. 
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quentiy adduced against those who studied the sciences, 
and particularly chemistry. Y^et, in his tract De KnlUtate 
Magics, Bacon declares that experimental science enables 
us to investigate the practices of Magic, not with the in¬ 
tent of confirming them, but that they may be avoided by 
the philosopher. 

But due allowance must be made for the times in which 
Bacon livetl. Even his Astrology and Alchemy, those tw'o 
great blots upon his character, as they are usually called, 
are, when considered by the side of a later age, harmless 
modifications; irrational only because unproved, and neither 
impossible nor unw’orthy of the investigation of a philoso¬ 
pher, in the absence of preceding experiments. 

The two great joints by which Bacon is known are his 
reputed knowledge of Gunpowder, and of the Telescope. 
YVith regard to the former, it is not at all clear that what 
we call gunpowder is intended, though some detonating 
mixture, of which saltpetre is an ingredient, is spoken of 
as commonly known, in Bacon's Opus Majus. There 
are also passages in his Dc Secretis Operibus, which ex¬ 
pressly mention sulphur, charcoal, and saltpetre as in¬ 
gredients. But, independently of the claims of the Chinese 
and Indians, ISI arcus Graccus, who is mentioned by an 
Arabic physician of the ninth century, gives the receipt for 
gunpowder. The discovery has sometimes been given to 
Bartliolomew Schwartz, a German Monk, and the date of 
1820 annexed to it, a date posterior to that which may be 
justly claimed for Jlacon. Upon the authority, however, of 
an Arabic winter in the Escurial collection, referred to by 
Mr. Hailam, there seems little reason to doubt that gun¬ 
powder was introduced through the means of the Saracens 
into Europe, before the middle of the thirteenth century; 
though its use in engines of war was, probably, more like 
that of fireworks than artillery. Many authorities might 
be adduced to prove the common use of gunpowder early 
in the fourteenth century. Edward 111. employed artil¬ 
lery with merawable effect, at tite battle of Cressy; and in 
the fifteenth century, hand-cannons and muskets came 
into use, and gunpow’der was commonly employed*. 

* It is said tlmt gunpowder was used in China as early as the year 
A i>. B3, and that the knowledge of it was eonveyed to us from the 
Arabs on the return of the Crusaders to Euroin;; that the Arabs made 
use of it at the siege of 3Iccca iu 600; and that they derived it from the 
Indians. 
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** Hacoii'fi discovery of optic lenses has been established 
beyond a doubt. l5r. Smith, imlccd, in his 'IWaiise on 
Optics, has endeavoured to prove that his conclusions on 
the theory of these instruments were purely theoretical, 
and that Ihicon had never made any actual experiments 
on the subject. I'his has been controverted by Mr. 
Molyneux, who contends that llocon was not only ac- 
ouainted with the properties of lenses theoretically, hut 
that he also applied them practically. We may mention, 
however, that some ])aKsages in liacoirs writings, which 
were pointed out by Digges as early as the year 161)1, 
and were interpreted by him and others as referring to the 
princi[)le of the telescope, seem to have been completely 
misunderstood, and to contain, in reirlity, nothing of the 
kiiid^.*' 

Among Ollier inventions attributed to Bacon is that of 
the introduction of the Arabic numerals into England ; 
but this hfiH been completely disprovedf. 

Fill Ail JIACOn'm nilAXFN IIKAI). 

TirK following abridged version of this legend, from a 
rare tract entitled, Funumt Jlistorie of Friur Factm^ 
4to. Loud. I(i62; with the pendent, shows how little tlie 
story has to do with the veritable history of Bacon, rd- 
though he is more po]mlarly known by this fictitious fame 
llian by his real merit. Friar Bacon, it is pretended, dis¬ 
covered, ** after great study," that if he could succeed in 
making a head of brass, which should speak, and hear it 
when It spoke, he might be able to surround all England 
with a wall of brass. By the assistance of Friar Bungay, 
and a devil likewise called into the consultation, he accom¬ 
plished bis object, but with this drawback—the head %vl)cn 
finished, was warrantcil to speak in the course of one 
month; but it was quite uncertain when ; and if they 
heard it not before it had done speaking, all their labour 
wouhl be lost. After watching for three weeks, fatigue got 
the mastery over them, and Bacon set his man Miles to 
watch, with strict injunctions to awake them if the head 
should speak. The fellow heard the head at the end of 
one half hour, say Time is;" at the end of another, 
“Time was;" and at the end of another half-hour, 

♦ Now Oencral niosnipli. Diet. IIMO. 
t IlHlllwoir* Ultra MaUtanaUca, p. Hi, Ac. 
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“Time *s past;” when down it fell with a tremendous 
crash, but the blockhead of a servant thought that his master 
would be angry if he disturbed him for such trifles! 
“And hereof came it,*’says the excellent Robert Recordc, 
that fryer Bacon was a^mpted so greate a negroman- 
cier, whiche never used that arte, (by any conjecture that I 
can fynde,) but w’as in geometric and otner mathematical I 
sciences so experte, tliat he coulde doe by them suche 
ihynges as were wonderful in the sight of most people*.” 

Bacon died at Oxtbrtl, in the year 1*292; where existed, 
nearly until our own times, a traditionary memorial of 
** the wonderful doctor,” as ho was styled by seme of his 
contemporaries. On Grandpont,or the Old Folly Bridge, 
at the southern entrance into Oxford, stood a tower calletl 
“ Friar Bacon's Study,” from a belief that the philosopher 
was accustomed to ascend this building in the night, and 
‘‘study the stars.” It was entirely demolished in 1776. 
Of the bridge. Wood says: “ no record can resolve its 

precise beginning.” 

The resemblance between Roger Bacon and his illus¬ 
trious namesake Chancellor Bacon has scarcely been 
noticed by the historians of his period: it has, how¬ 
ever, not escaped Mr. Hallam’s observation, who adverU 
to it in his History of the Middle Ages, AV^hethcr 
Lord Bacon, he says, “ ever read the Opm Mojtc^, I know 
not *, but it is singular that Ins favourite quaint expression, 
fjrerogatw€V scie7itianmiy should be found in that work ; 
and whoever reads the si.vth part of the Opus 3Tajtis{ 

* Pathway to Knowletlge, 4 to. Lond. 1551. 
t Tho following detached passages of the Opus MaJuSt no doubt, 
ctintain opinions which Bacon was in tho habit of expressing, and 
which must have rendered him especially obnQxiuiis to tho clergy of his 
lime;—" ^lost students have no wortliy exercise for tlicir heads, and 
therefore languish and stupify upon bad translations, which lose them 
both time and money. Appearances alone rule them, and they care 
not what they know, but wbnt they ore thought to know by a senseless 
multitude:—There are four principal stumbling-blocks in tho way of 
arriving at knowledge—authority, habit, appearances as they present 
themselves to tho vulgar eye, and concealment of ignoranee combined 
with ostentation of knowledge. Even if the first three could be got 
over by some great effort of reason, tho fourth remains ready.—Men 
presume to teach before they have learnt, and fall into so many errors, 
that the idle think themselves hnppy in comparison — and hence, 
both in Bcicnco and in common life, we see a thousand falsehoods for 
one truth,—And this being the case, we must not stick to what we heard 

read, but must examine most strictly tho opinions of our ancestors, 
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Brjinco w " the clas^s^ical soil of iJie Donuio of Piriina.” 
In the islets and rocks of mica, slate, and talc which rise 
up within and around a lake adjoining ihc Paritna river, 

reflecting from their Khining surfaces the rays of an ardent 
sun, we have maurials out of which to form that gorgeous 
capital^ the temples and hewses of uhich were o%'erhiid 
with plates of f>eatcn gold. W'ith such dements to tvork 
upon. heatc<l fancies, aided by the imperfect sdsion of 
disunt and dtdnous objects, migtit csfily create that falm- 
lous sujK?n*tructure. We may judge of the hrifltancy of 
the*« clecquious appearances, from learning that the 
natives aHcribetl the lustre of the Magellanic riouils, or 
nebula of the southern hemisphere, to the bright reflec¬ 
tions pro<luce<l by them*, i'licre could not well be a 

more [►ocrticjl rxagg^ ration of the lustrous eff cts produced 
bv the metallic hues of rocks of talc, 'riu.*«e detail*, in 
which M. dc l*ons, a 6ome%vhat later traveller, who long 
rcsiile<i in an official capacity in the neighbouring countries, 
fully concur?, in all prtdjQhtliU* point to the true origin 
of this remarkable fable. The well-known fadurc of 
Kalrigh did not discourage other adventurers, who were 
found in quick succession ; the last always flattering them¬ 
selves wdth the ho|>c that the discovery of HI l)arailo 
would ultimately lie rcalisedf. 


::nEf)CLiTY or gheat ujsm. 

Of things palpably fabulous in our eyes, it is not enough 
to say ihal they could not possibly Ik? l>eiiev«l by this or 
that inan of great intellectual cndnwincnK. ^1 o what 
absurd couclnsjons would not this jirinci] !c carry us! 
^Ve shoulfl be obligcfl I'V it to hold ihut no irstrucleil 
man ever l)elirvc*d in witchcraft, in judicial astrology, or 
the philosopher's stone ! If the st/a<ly mind of tin* great 
ilisofiverer of America could be sc«lucc<l by the U iicf that 
he hatl there fcHUid the site of the terrestrial paradise ; and 
if Haleigh could seriously disenss the question, as he dixa, 
in his UtsVnif nf the IfVir///, whether that hi»c oncht not 


ought 


rather to he 




ght near the orb of ilic moon 


he might 


well be allovvcil also to lielievc in FA Ihirtti^o^ without pre 
judice dther to his sincerity or mental fanity. W 


It 


half as extraordinary that Halcigti should, in his day, 
believe in the fables in question, as it was that Dr. .Johnson 
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should, ill hia, believe in the second-Bight? It has been 
justly observed by tins vigorous thinker, that ** it ia the 
great failing of a strong imagination to catch greedily at 
wondera.’* 


THE FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 

Af4TUoUQH the Iria ia not conaidered as a lily, the 
Prcucli have given it the name of one: it ia the Fleur-de- 
Ha which ilgurea in the arms of France, The Ahhe La 
Puche, in Le S^wctuclv de ia Aw/ine, gives the following 
couiectural origin of this name:—“ The upper part of ono 
leaf of the lily, when fully expanded, and the two conti- 
guouB leaves beheld in profile. luive,'‘he observes, a faint 
likeness to the lop of the Flower-de-Luce: so that theorigi- 
nul Flower de-Luce, which often appears in the crowns and 
sceptres in the monuments of the first and second race of 
kings, was. most proliuhly, a com posi tion of these three leaves. 
Lewis the Beventh, when engaged in tlte second crusade, dis¬ 
tinguished himself, as was customary in those times, by a 
tmrticular bla'/.un, and took this figure for his coat of arms : 
and as the common people generally contracted the name 
of Lewis into Luce, it ia natural," says the Abbe, ** that 
this fiower was, by corruption, distinguished in process of 
time by tlie name of Flower-de-Luee." lUit some anti- 
cpiaries are of opinion that the original arms of the Franks 
were three toads; which, bceomin|; odious, were gradually 
changed, so as to have no positive resemblance to any 
natural object, and named Fleiir-do-Lys^. 

pedlar's aore. 

The welhknown piece of ground at Lambeth, known 
hy this name, is tradnioimlly said to have been bequeathed 
to the parish by a Pedlar, upon the condition that his 
picture, with that of his dog, should he perpetually pro- 
served in glass, in one of the windows of the church ; and 
in the south window of the midille aisle, sucli a picture 
exists. It has been suggested, however, niul with greater 
probability, that this portrait was intended rather as a 
hIuis upon the benefactor ((’bapmnn), than as descriptive 
of Ids trade: for in the church at Swafi'lmm, iu Norfolk, 
in the portrait of John Chapman, a great benefactor to 
iliat parish 1 and the device oi a |)e(liur and his pack occurs 

rioin DumubUen, ri>, 4ftKi. 
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%*AUXIIALL AKD OUY FAWKES. 

Thebe does not appear to be the least ground for tlic 
tradition that \'auxhs^ or Fauxhalh was the resldeno? 
of Guv Fawkes, except the common coincidence of names. 
Jane Vaux. or Faukes, mentioned in the History of Lam* 
beth as holding a copyhold tenement at Vauxhali in the 
year 1016, was tlie widow of John Vaux. The infamous 
Guy, or Guido, w^as a man of desperate fortune, and not 
likdiy to iiave a settled habitation anywhere, much Im a 
capital mansion. It appears, however, that the consjji- 
rators of the detestable plot in which he was concerned, 
hdd ilidr meetings in f^Ambelli, at a private house, which 
was accidentally burnt in the year 1635t. 


THE STAR CUAMBER. 



ERA AKD EPOCH. 

M ecu confusion frequently occurs in the use of tliesc 
terms among dtronologers; the accurate use is as follows 

I^ra b any indefinite time ; period is a time induded 
between two dates. I'he beginning and end of the jKtiod 
arc ef-ochs, tliough in common parlance, epoch b generally 
coTifined to events of some dbtmction. 

THE FIRST EKOLISH MOKARCH. 

The dalms of Egbert to have been the first Monardi 
of all England, are, says Sharon Turner, uuqucetiouably 
surreptitioua. I'he competition can only be between 
Alfred and AthebtaiL Our old chroniders vary on ihb 

• Pr^sce t4> Ediltoo of Call Anti<iultatei, p.Si* 

t Ljiionf. 
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pa&sagc: 

** 1 lOte th« nlwvc all herb* a«tl : 

When #fr/f ler ir.-r** the tame, wa?? otu^ 

Til# le«-k U thitf and 5 fr<efi, whereby U mi.*tnt* 
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Now. the iiifct 


lo Ik* drawn from iht^* Hnw i«, 


that the li*ek wan assuiiii*!! uj>on, or imiuctiialely afi 


bailie of Hofiwonli-liekl, whicli was 


bv Henry \ II 


who had many W^'khrnen.(his countrymen,) m his army, 

anti whose yeomen jruartl was com|>ost'd of IVcUhmen ; 

and this inference is tlcriveil from ihe fact, that the 

mav Ik? seen 


Ttuhr ctAmrH were tr/iiu and ; and, as 


in 


several hemldic fornutl the ///t/ 


FhigU 


I'rench. and 1 


anus were 


nlacetl 


i 

hich the 

. ‘ rhe 


field was ours/ alludt's lo the victory, of course, as well as 

to the ht*raltlic field. 111 %. 
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The archbishop was beheaded on ^Vhh-Monday, (June B% 
in the year 140*3. Henry IV. died March 20, 141.'}. Aiul, 
instead of Henry, the prince, being either at Windsor, 
hunting, or in London with Poins and others, his conti¬ 
nual followers, when his father was depressed and per- 
[dexed by the rebellion in the North, he was doing his 
duty well, gallantly, and to the entire Ratisfaction of his 
father. have a letter, dated Perkbampstead, March 
1.1, 1-105, written by the king to his council, with a cony 
of his son flenry’s iettcr, announcing the victory over tne 
French rebels atOrosmont, in Monmouthshire, which was 
won on Wednesday, the 11th of that month. The king 
writes with great ioy and exultation, bidding bis council 
to convoy the glad tidings to the mayor and citizens of 
Lofidon, that ** they (he says) may rejoice with us, anil 
Join in praises to our Creator.’* Thus, does history prove, 
that in every instance of Shakspeare’s fascinating repre¬ 
sentations of Henry of Monmouth’s practices, the poet 
was guided by liis imagination, whicfi working only on 
the vague tradition of a sudden change for the better in the 
prince, immediately on his accession, and magnifying 
that change into soinething almost miraculous, has drawn 
a picture wldch can never be seen without being admireil 
for its life, boldness, and colouring ; but which, as an his¬ 
torical portrait, is not only unlike the original, but tuis^ 
leading and unjust in essential points of character*.*' 

JOHN TUB daptist's locusts. 

WitKN the Locust-tree is named, and Its pods said to lie 
a palatable article of food, an impression is vciy commonly 
made on the mind of the bearer, who has forgotten liis 
Greek, that this vegetable locust must have been the food 
on which, with wild honey, John the Baptist lived in the 
wihlerncss; and persons often lament tlicir stupidity in 
having ever supposed that it could hare been a nasty 
insect —hut such it was. “And his food was locusts 
t aktidcs) and wild honey." Bochart has proved that the 
insect locusts have been eaten by many nations in Africa 
and Asia, both in ancient and modern times. There is, 
indeed, no doubt about the W’ord akrhf which means the 
insect; and the mistake has arisen from the Fnglisli 
names alone. The word arhahy or locust, of the Old 
Testament, is translated ahri* in the Sepluagint Greckt. 

♦ Tjltr'i Lifo nnd Clinrnctcr of Henry V f LUornry Onxette. 
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ROMCTLUS ANJD REKV8. 

The two Iw'others, Romulus and Remus, were suckled 
by a The truth was, that the good woman's name, 

who took them to ho* breast, was Lupa. “ Sunt,” sajs 
Livy, ^^qui Larcntiam vul^to corpore Lupam inter pas¬ 
tures Yocatam putent: unde locum fabulse ac mlraculo 
datum.” 


DRUiniCAL CIRCLES. 



THE MINSTER. 



ORIGIN OF ‘^WHIO” ANB ‘‘TOBY." 
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THE 01K>I>WIN SANDS. 

Tin: southern boundary of the Downs, opposite Deal, 
and known as the GikhIvvih t^iuls, have in their history 
two or three notable Errors. There was a |K>pular opinion 
for ages that these ^'amls possessetl “ a voracious and 
ingurgitating pro{)erty; so tlmt should a ship of the largest 
size strike on them, in a few days it would wholly 
swallowed up by these c^uicksands, so that no part of it would 
be left to be seen,” Shakspeare probably alludes to this 
belief, when in the Mtrc/mnt of Ftnicr, act 3, scene i., 
Salarino refers to **ii ship of rich lading wrecketl on the 
narrow seas,—the Goodwins, I think they call tlie place; a 
very dangerous flat ami fatal, where the carcasses of many 
A tall sliip lie buriet!/’ More accurate observers have, how¬ 
ever, found the sand to be of the same quality as that 
of the opposite shore. 

Tmdiuoii, groundcil upon some Monkish Annals, repre* 
sents. these Sands as having been fonnerly an island, 
belonging to the great Goodwin, Earl of Kent; and that 
** it sonke sodaiuly into the sea,'' as a mark of the vengeance 
of Heaven agatiisl the sins of that nobleman, a.d. 
Others, with greater prokihility, consider it to have been 
a shallow, previously covereil with a depth of water suffi¬ 
cient to admit the passage of vessels over it, but made bare 
about the abovc-mentiotieil i^eriod by the accumulation of 
saniL 

A more absurd Error remains to be cxplainetl, viz^ the 
ancient saying that •* TmUrtien SietpU was the cause ot 
Goodwix Santis^** or, in oilier words, that these Sands first 
appeaietl in the year that Tenter den church was erecietl. 
It would rather seem, from the Dialo^jues of Sir Thomas 
i^lore, that the adage was first applied to the cIcoiy of 
Sandwich Haven, thefuiuls for tlie preservation of wuich 
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are represented to have been expended by the monks in 
erecting the steeple of Tenterden church: and if we credit 
Fuller, who says it was erected by the Bishop of Ro¬ 
chester witli a collection of money that had been made to 
fence against the sea in East-Kent/' 

The belief in the ingurritating property of the Sands'* 
will also be shaken by the fact of a Safety Beacon having 
been erected upon them in the year 1840. It consists of 
a column about forty feet above the level of the sea; the 
foundation being several feet below the surface of the 
sand. 


PERSECUTION OP TUB JEWS. 


4 


One of the causes of the Persecution of the Jews 
arose from a notion that they killed the children of Chris¬ 
tians, in order to use their blood in medicine. Gower, (in 
his second bookZ)e Confesmne Amantist) states it to have 
been prescribed to Constantine for the cure of his leprosy, 
but that he refused to try the medicine, and for that piety 
was miraculously hcalctf: 


Tho would him batho In clilldcs bloodo, 
Within Bcvcn winters’ ago, 

For a9 Clici saycn, that Hhuldo aiMuago 
Tho Ifprc.’ 


F. 43. B 


notion still (1769) prevails in Austria, that when a 
criminal is beheaded, the blood, drank immediately that it 
springs from the neck, is a certain cure for the falling 
sickness. Brown, who mentions this, was an eye-witness 
to its being received in a jug for the above purpose*.'' 

The .Tews have likewise been charged wiui using human 
blood as an ingredient of the food compounded for the 
Passover festival. Tliis abominable charge was revived in 
the year 1840, and gave rise to the disgraceful persecution of 
certain Jews at Damascus; but, for the honour of humanity, 
the atrocious accusation has been satisfactorily rcfutcil, and 
proved altogether groundless. Mr. Salomons, who has 
written a small volume upon this painful subject, armies 
that—** The strict injunction against the use of blood in 
food is ever regardeefas one of the highest importance by 
those who adhere to the principles of the Jewish religion. 
Were it possible to imagine, for a moment, that the Jew 

* Trnvcl«, p. 153, quoted by Barrington, Obsery. on the More Ancient 
Btatutei, pp. lilO, 200. 
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could be so lost to every feeling of nature, as to engage 
in a murder for the attainment of any ordinary pur¬ 


pose whatever, it may be safely asserted that, dependent 


as the Jews are entirely on their religious teachers, it 
would be an entire violation of all their principles to in¬ 
terfere in any matter connected with religious objects, 
%vitliout the express direction of their rabbinical au¬ 


thorities. The remark, 


therefore, lightly 


made, that 


superstitious, fanatical Jews may, in a spirit of Eastern 
bigotoy, do what other persons of the same faith, but 
not imbued with the same sentiments, would hesitate to 
commit, is quiet fallacious. A total ignorance of the 
nature and structure of the Jewish religion is exhibited 
by those who make this observation. The Jew receives 
from his priest, or rabbi, the exposition of the principles 
which should regulate his moral and religious conduct. 
The rabbi himself has no authority, except to administer 
the law as it is written; he has no power to make any 
change, either in the oral or traditional law; neither 
can he introduce any new construction, by wliicii the de¬ 
fined rule of religious conformity may be undermined. 

Since therefore, the use of blood is prohibited by tlie 
Law, all the care of tlic rabbi has been directed to pre¬ 
vent, by minute restrictions, the possible intrusion of 
the smallest particle of blood into any kind or description 
of food; and Chis practice prevails wherever the Jewish 
code is in operation. The ecclesiastical precautions al¬ 
ways adojptea to insure the purity of the Passover diet, 
and that it should be composed of tlie best and simplest 
materials, are conducted witli the severest scrutiny, in 
obedience to a written code, and are extremly minute and 
rigorous. The Passover food consists of a mixture of 
the finest floxir with the purest water, to form biscuit, or 
unlcavcnetl bread, and it is eaten in reference to the 
Divine command, to observe the Passover, in commemo¬ 
ration of the deliverance from the land of Egypt.'" (Exo¬ 





dus, chap. xii. 16 

The antipathy of the Jews to Pork is thus noticed by 
Sir Thomas Browne:—“The Jews abstained, at first, 
from swine symbolically, as an emblem of impurity; and 
not for fear of leprosie, as Tacitus would put upon tliemf. 

* An Account of the Recent Persecutions of the Ji 
Ry D. Salomons, Esq. 1840. 

t Viilgai- Errors, b. lii. c. xxv. p. 192, 
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In M book h of receipts, rucIi a* InlercRtcil the l^Ijr 

BounlihiU of oliu'r tiines, we read of *'a Jew's Kut* pre- 
neiilwd as a douiestlc medicament; to wit, in a Rirarige 
farrago, entitled One Thounaml Notnhir Thinf^i. Many 
readers have, doubtless, smiled lit the oihlity and apparirrit 
(dwuidity of tlie exprcHsion, IVoin not being aware of its 
actual meaning. ** In .lews' Mars." says Sir Thomas 
Bmwne, “womethlng is tMiiceived extraordinary from (he 
name, which is, in propriety, Imt Fuwjun SamhitcinuMpor an 
excrement nlw)ut tlie ro<il» of Idder, and conccrnctli not 
the nation of tlie Jews, but Judas Iwmiot, ufwni account 
timt he Imngcsl himself on this tree : utid it has liecotnc a 
famous metlicinc for <iuinsies, sore tliroals, and strangula¬ 
tions, ever since. And so are they deceived in liorgc-» 
Hadish. Morse-Mint, and IhilhriiKli, and many more; 
conceiving therein Rome |)renofninal eonsiderntion, v/licrras, 
Indeeil, limt exprcKsioii is hnt a Gni cisni, by tho prefix of 
fliff/toM and /Ao/f- that is, Ilorso and Bull—intimating no 

more than Grtmt*.** 

nnwAun Tiin iu.aok eniNcn. 

“ Tlie story of Kdwnrd being called the Black Prince, 
from the colour of his armour, rests on no Iw^ttcr authority 
than Barnes, who in his Life of Edward ///., merely savs; 

• Pdward, the young Prince of Wales, whom, from this 
time, tho Prench began to eidl f.v Nroir^ or the Black 
Prince,* and fjiiotcs.apimrently, a eertahi chapter of Frois¬ 
sart, in which, decidedly, there is no mention of any such 
title. At tournaments, he might have worn a sable snreoat, 
with ostrich feathers upon it, in nccordanee with his 
shield of ponce, and the eapiirisons of his horse being of 
the same lunercal ime, might have siiggcsicil the nppd- 
lation ; hut it is npudly ^iroliahle that he wjis called Mhe 
black,* from tho terror his dci’ils insjdred in the bosoms 
of his enemies ; and il^^tieas Hylvina, the historian of Bo¬ 
hemia, expressly says, ‘On the feast of Ht. linilhs, tho 
Iwttle of (-ressy was fought between tho French and llio 
English ; hence is that ilay still lUTOunled hlockt dismal, 
anuunlucky, which took away the lives of two kinj^ by 
tlic sword of the enemy :* alluding to John, king of 

* Vulgar Mrrurs, 1i, If. o, rIL p, UP, 
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Bohemia, and James, king of Majorca; tlie fall of the 
latter monarch is, however, disputed. The frst mention 
of Edwanl as the Black Brince in England, occurs in a 
parliamentary paper of the second year of the reign of 
Richard 

Barrington remarks: I have somewhere read a pas¬ 
sage in one of the old chroniclers, where Edward is styled 
the Uhick Prince before he had distinguished himself in 
arms; besides this, all princes and generals wore tlio siime 
armour for die greater part of their campaigps, and yet 
we never hear of a lilucox a lial Prince. To this it may 
be addcil, that in England, where he seems to have obtained 
this appellation, he could seldom have had occasion to 
wear armour of any colour f.'’ 

IMr. James, however, considers the colour of the surcoat 
to be the most probable mclhotl of accounting for ICdward 
having received the name of Black Prince. “It was a 
very common custom of the times to tlesignatc knights by 
the colour of their arms; and, in some instances, the real 
name is almost entirely lost in the fictitious one. 'rims, 
shortly after the days of the Black Prince, we find a person 
calletl the Green Knight, continually mentioned in the 
old chronicles, while his real name is scarcely to be met 
with t. 


“ TIIR PIIINCK OF WALKs’s FEATIIKIIS.” 

Tiik assumption of a plume of three feathers by Edward 
the IMack Prince, is commonly referral to their having 
been the crest, arnis, or badge,-of John, King of Bohemia, 
slain at the battle of (Jressy ; but this explanation is not 
traceable to any credible authority. It is first mentioned 
by Camden in his who says:—“The victorious 

Black Prince, his (Etlward sonne, used sonietimca 

one feather, sometimes three*, in token, as some say, of his 
speetly execution, in all his services, as the iwats in the 
Koinan time were called picrophiniy and w'ore feathers, to 
signiHc tlieir flying post haste; bid the truth is that lie 
wonne them at the battle of Cressy from John, King of 
Bohemia, whom he there slew.*’ Yet, Camden does not 
stale his authority for iliis“ truth and neither Froissart, 

♦ Plunohi^, IHNt<'ry of IlritiHh CoHttime, pp. 144—145. 
t Olmorv. on tho Ancient statutes, p, 31S. 

t HUiory of Edvvai'U the ISlack Prineo. 
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TilK ORDER OP TIIK GARTER. 

Every sc!iool-boy lias read of the symbolical origin of 

the decoration which gave ti name to the Order of the 
Garter, assigning it to the accidental fall of a lady's garter, 
(theQueen's ora Counter of Salisbury’s,) at agrand festival; 


and the motto, **Hmti $tiU out mnl^ fyettse,* to the gallant 


indignation of the monarch at the sneer of his oiurtiers. 
This popular tradition has been reiectctl as erroneous by 
most writers of credit. Sir E. Ashinole, in his History 
of the Order, coiuiders the garter as a symbol of union ; 


and in this opinion he is (ullowed by Sir ^Valter Scott 
and Sir Samuel Mevrick. 


Hie above origin is not, how 


ever, entirely given up as a fable ; for, to use the words of 


Hume, although frivolous, it is not unsuitable to ih* 
manners of the times *, and it is, indeeil, difHcult 



an> 


other means to account eillier fur the fieemingly unmeaning 
terms of the motto, or for the peculiar badge of the garter, 
which seems to have no reference to any purpose cither of 
military use or ornament.’* Mr. James considers that 
although the accounts long current of tlie amours of 
Eclwarii 111. and the Countess of Salishury are provetl to 
be false in to mnny particulars, “ the wljole tale becomes 
more than doubtful," and tlie statement which connects 
her name with the Order of the Garter is neither disproved 
nor improbable. *‘That a lady might acculentally drop 
her garter in tlie midst of the court is certainly within the 
bounds of pcssibility; and that a gallant and graceful 

rebuke 

the merriment of his nobles by the tainous words * Ifoni 


monarcli might raise it from the ground, and 


soit qui mai ptutt* is not at all unlikely. Another story, 


however, is toUl 



the famous historian of the order, 






X 
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V(}i*VLkH Kliuom, 


whicli U itill mwe probable. The Qtieen herself is said 

to Imve Hiet with tile same iiecideiit on quitting the King 
on occasion of ceremony. Several persons tri<i upon 
tlie Miji- ribi«ri<i, of which llie garter was coinpose«l ; said, 
at leiigtii, Etlwfird himself raisin it saying, he would em¬ 
ploy tliat rilitini in such a way tliat men dxoubl sijow it 
greater reverence. He then carried it to tlie 
asking playfully what she imagined the court would ihiiik 
of such an occurrence, to which she made the famous 
reply which affords tlie motto of tlie order. 

** It has been argued, that suci) an accident as the loss 
of a laiiy’s garter was unworthy as a cause for so iinble an 
iuhtituiioii; l)ut tnatters of less imfiort have often pro* 
duce^l events of far greater consequence; and when Ed¬ 
ward tnlopted a garter as the hailge of an order he was 
aljoiit to found, he did not probably contemplate, at firsts 
giving to that order all the solemnity which afterwards ac- 
com[)anied iu pnigress. No su 
whicli have been raised in regar 


inpositions.o 

<1 to the orid 


.of all the many 


origin of the order, 
offer so leasonalile an explanation of the words embroidered 
on tlie gai ter; and as it was the common custom of chival¬ 
rous limes for knights to carry, h>th into tlie lists and to 
tlie battle-field, any part of their lady's dress which could 
he obtained as a lioon, tlie ordinary tale connected with 
the iimiitutioii is well in harmony with the habits of the 


day*.’’ 

Easily, we have yet to learn that garters were worn by 
men in ilie alxive davs, There was no need of them ; for 
the cJmuHHtfs or long hose were attached to the doublet, or 
at least, ascended to the middle of the tiiigh, where they 
were met by the drawers, It is, however, very probable 


that garters were then worn by the ladies, whose hose 




were, in shape, precisely the stockings of the present day. 


JiMATH OF JANIC SllOltU. 

Dn Pkocv, in his ReUqufia of Ancient Poetry^ has 
printed from an old black letter cony in the Pepys collec¬ 
tion a ballad entitled ^^I’he Woful I.amentation of .lane 
81iore, tt gohlsmith’s wife in London, soinctime King 
Edward IV, his Concubine. To the tune of ‘ Live wiili 
me,*" ^e. Herein the poet makes Jane die of hunger, 
after doing her penance : 

♦ Ubtory of EdiviU’d tho niack Fi'lficu, vol. I. 
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•* I could not pet one Wt of bre«d. 

Whereby my hunper might be fed : 

Nor drink, but fuich an channels yield. 

Or stinking dilclx h in the field. 

Thus weiiry of iny life, at lengtbc 
1 yielded up my vit;il strength. 

Within a ditch of loath^mie scent. 

Where carrion dogs did much frequent: 

Tho which now since iny dying dare. 

Is bhorislitcli cxilled aa writers snyc/'J 

From this passage, the story of Jane Shore (lying in a 
ditch, and thus giving name to Shorcilitch, doubtless, 
became a Popular Error. This ballad is not considered 
to be older inan the middle of the seventeenth century; 
and no mention is made of Jane so dying, in another bal¬ 
lad, by Th. Churchyard, dated 15^7. Dr. Percy notes that 
Shoreditch had its name “long before, being so called 
from its being a common sewer, vulgarly shore, or drain*," 
It was, however, named from the very wealthy and worship¬ 
ful family of Sir John Shoreditch, who was lord of a manor 
called Shoreditch, long before Jane Shore was born. Shore¬ 
ditch church was in this manor, and had its name from at. 

Shore Place, at Hackney, is stated to have been named 
from its having been the site of the res dence of Jane 
Shore; which idea is prepo«^terous. Jane's father was 
never able to live in such a house, previous to her mar¬ 
riage with shore; and then, probably, she was not more 
than sixteen or seventeen years old; she lived with him 
seven years; she then left him for Fdward IV., when, doubt¬ 
less, she re iioved to, or near to, Westminster; j>erhap« she 
had apartments in the palace there. Afier that monarch’s 
death, she lived in Ixmdon ; for the Sheriffs seized her 
goods, by command of Kichard III., during whose reign 
she was a prisoner in l.udgate. M'hen cniarge<l, stripjicjd 
of all she posressed, she wa.s m far from owning or renting 
a mansion, that she lived upon alms until her death. 

The story of Jane's doing penance in LoraIxird*street is 
thus referr^ to in the Jfrs/ ufunvd ball:>d:— 

**Then fur my lend and wanton life. 

• « « 

1 penance did in I<onibard-street. 

in sharrefuU manner in a cited.** 

Tliis is likewise affetion ; as is also the tale of a man being 
banged for relieving Jane:— 

♦ See Stowe 
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l*Ul’l'I.AU EllUOKR. 


— “ Vet nno frlotnl nmoiiff tliorcftt, 

Whom I bcftiro Imd iwcn cU!»tro«t, 

Anti snvwl liin Ufo, wndcinn’d to tllCi 
Did kIvo mo ftKid • to stimuli* mo.’ 

Dor whloli by lawe, It wnsdoorood,. 

Thnt ho wnfl Imnffod fttr llmldred. 

Ills doftih did gi lcvo mo st) mmh im>ro, 

Thnn hml I dyod myself befttro# 

Then those to whom 1 hnd done good, 

Diiist not nfTtod mo ony fooil: 

Whereby I boggetl oil the doy, 

And still In streets by night 1 liiy." 

The fact is, Jane was lodged and fed in Ludgatc, alter her 
penance, (by order of Gloucester, in Chcapsidc,) and she 
survived that disgrace nearly half a ccninry. 

RTATUI3 OF OHAULKS I. AT CIIAItlNQ CIIOSS. 

A COMMON Frror prevails, which reflects on Lc Sa?ur, 
the artist of this Statue, viz , thnt the horse is without a 
saddle-girth ; but on a close inspection, one may certainly 
be discovered. To this inisreprcscntation it i< somctlmcB 
added, that Le Sfcur, having linishcd the statue, dcflcti any 
beholder to [)oint out a defect in his pcrforinancc, when mi 
a person detecting ilic absence of I he girth, l.o Sccur, in a 
flt of indignation, destroyed himself. Jioth stories arc 
equally void of truth. 

ANCUCNT AND MODKIIN FltEUMASONS. 

TiiFiY who take their notions of the original objects of 
Frccinasonrjr from the nreihren of the present day, arc 
lamentably in the dark.—** '1‘hc connexion between the 
operative ina-sons, and those whom, without disrespect, we 
must term a convivial society of good fellows—who, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, met at the * Goose and Gridiron, in 
St. Paul his Church-yard,* ajipcars to have been Anally 
dissolved about the hegiuuing of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, The theoretical and mystic, for we dare not say 
ancient, freemasons, separated Iroin the Worshipful Com¬ 
pany of Masons and Citizens of London about the period 
alK)vc mentioned. It appears, from an inventory of the 
contents of tho chest of the Ijondon Company, that, not 
very long since, it contained.* A hook wrote on parchment, 
and hound or stitcht in parchment, containing an 113 
annals of ihe antiquity, rive, and progress of the art and 

mystery of Masonry.* liui ihls docninent is not now to 
be found •.’* 

♦ KUInburgh llcvicw 
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POPULAR ICXORAXCE. 

It is a general Error of tlie day to orerrate the intel¬ 
ligence of the present day, and underrate our forefathers 
in the intellectual scale; for, although our Nomadic an¬ 
cestors were long without the cultivation of knowledge 
and literature, they were not, therefore, mentally inert. 
** There b an education of the mind, distinct from the 
literary, which is gradually imparted by the contingencies 
of active life. In this, which b sdv^rays the education of 
the largest portion of mankind, our ancestors were never 
deficient. The operation of practical, but powerful intd- 
lect, may be traced in the wisdom and energy df their 
great ^liticd mechanisms and municipal institutions. It 
pervades thdr ancient law's; and is displayed in fuU 
dimensions, as to our Saxon and Norman ancestors, in 
that coUeetion of our native jurisprudence, which our 
Bracton has transmitted to us. The system of our 
common law there exhibited was admirably adapted to 
thdr wants and benefit; and has mainly contributed to 
form the national bulwarks, and that individual character, 
by which England has b^n so long enriched and so 
vigorously upheld*.^ 


earthenware boats ascribed to the EGYPTIANS. 
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HoffiPtImr«, wp havo only lo trtko op im hislttimpot^ 
me it In Romn rpsipnrc h, in onlrr lo stofnhfp opiOf mtioe 
now fttot Ihit, hi proRpcntiog llio work with Irpc^rirhog 
af;Rinuity, In vnryhig nor inoilra of papprlmpollng. ami in 
iififllyftlng ihn plipoonipna In dilfprcnl a.^ipPctR^ It will ro/^st 

generally ho fonml, olther that the novelty ia only 
rent, ami that the fmo oaplatiailott may ho foomi among 
tho »lfpa/ly calahllftheh Irntha of aclottce} tttp If oo the 
other hami It Itirtm ont to \m ft real hlacovory^ it will 
fthno«?t in variably cootraifict Ihoao allrge^l general law« 


which fhfct of all ffro'^etitril thofn«;elveft lo oor rniml^ With 
%o much apparent eeftainty ami clearnej^/* 


Tiif'/onv Anti ptiA(/twPi in AiPAOiApim, 

Tna primary lor|mftanee of I he/rry ha^, in loo fnftrijr 
Ifiatane^, lerl to tite nrMlerra<tiog of ennatrnetion/ It haa 
heen well ob?;erte^h th;<t it ia not anlheient to have a gof/fl 

* 4AnPohfti(^0 k PatUs AUihAh 
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theory; the powers of mechanical construction must be 
considered. Many inventions which, Uiirty years ago, 
might have been lost, because they were anteceilent to tlie 
marcli of the mechanical art, would now, in the wonder- 

advanced state of this art, be generally introduced***.'* 

FALL OP A GUINEA AND FEATHER. 

A LARGE body, or mass of many atoms, naturally falls 
with the same velocity as a smaller body or a single atom; 
for gravity pulls equally at each atom, and must overcome 
its inertia equally, whether it be alone or with others. 
This remark contradicts the popular opinion, that a large 
and heavy body should fall to the earth much faster than 
a small and light one ; an opinion which has arisen from 
constantly seeing such contrasts as the rapid fall of a gold 
coin and the slow descent of a feather. The true cause of 
the contrast is, that the atoms of the feather are much 
spread out, so as to be more resisted by the air than those 
of the gold. If the two be let fall together in a vessel from 
which the air has been extracted, as in the common air- 
pump experiments, they arrive at the bottom in exactly 
the same time ; and even in the air, if the coin be ham¬ 
mered out into gold leaf, it will fall still more slowly tlian 
the featherf. 

PERPETUAL .MOTION SEEKERS. 

"What an infinity of vain schemes for Perpetual 
Tklotion, and new mechanical engines of power, ^^c., 
would have been checked at once, had the great truth 
been generally understood, that no form or combination of 
machinery ever did or ever can increase, in the slightest 
degree, the quantity of power applied, ignorance of this 
is the hinge on which most of the dreams of mechanical 
projectors nave turned. The frequency, and eagerness, and 
obstinacy, with which even talented (!) individuals, owingto 
their imperfect knowledge of this part of natural philo¬ 
sophy, have engaged in such undertakings, is a remarkable 
phenomenon in human nature^. 

SOUND AND NOISE. 

PiiiLOsopiiERR make this distinction between Sound and 
Noise:—Those actions which are confined to a single shock 
upon the ear, or a set of actions circumscribed widiin such 

* Proc. Brit. Assoc. lt>38. t l>r. Arnott'a Elements of Physica . t Ibid. 
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Jimitn an not fo proffiK*^ ft e<mf»niipfl <?^«atioTi, eall^f $ 
vn\*^} whil^ a «tf<TAM'»OT» tA actions, which prorlnc^ a co7>- 
(ii>ftc4 itemntUm^ nr(> called « 

mvnf)K or nAi/r is «KA-wAtf5R. 

f r ba<; Knp^>f«ed hy nofn^ naluralhta, that the ,Saft 
in the Sea haa l^cr» gradually ftufjmcfntcd hy saline particles 
hrmi^hf irnn if hy rivers; \mt this c/iiise ia tntftlly inarle- 
ffuaJe fo explain the immense qiiftntity of salt existiffj^ in 
♦ he whole mass of the ocean If the averti^e depth of the 

fen miles, ami it contain two and a half per cent of 
salt, were the water entirely evaporated, the thickness of 
foe saline residiie wonid exceed lOffO feet*. 

cri’WPOxrNTs or swrr/r asd fOTTRfi. 

t)H. W. H FUSCftrf. has discovered, that the mixing of 
nitrate of silver with h/po sulphate of sorla, fK>th remark-^ 
nhly hitter sid»stanres, produces the sweetest substance 
known; a proof how mtich we are in ihe dark fts to the 
rnafifier if) whicli things aflVct onr organ of taste. Bo, 
Hitter arid Bweet, as well as sour, appear not to he an 
essential quality in the matter itself, hut to depend on the 
jmoportion of tne mixtures which compose it. 

CONVKnSfONS OP OAMKOS ANO lVfAOfdf»S 

Tfifi same indetermination of judgment which canses 
a drawing to i>e perceived hy the mind as two different 
figures, frequently gives rise to n false perce ption when 
r>iqects are regarded with a single eye. The apparent 
(Conversion of a (Cameo into an int-iglio, and an intaglio 
into a cameo, is a well knov/n instance of this fallacy in 
vision ; hut the fact does not appear to Professor Wheat¬ 
stone to have been correctly explalnetl, nor the conditions 
tinder which it ticcurs to have been pTO|rer)y state<l. 

This curirnts illusion was first oirserveil at one of the 
early meetings of the Hoyal Bocieiy. Several of the mem¬ 
bers looking through a compound microscope of a new 
constrifction, at a guinea, sotne of them imagined the image 
to he drpressetl, winie otiicrs thought it to l)e eml)Ossed, as 
U really was. Professor (Itnelin, of Wurtemhurg, published 
a paper on the same suhjeet in the P/nhtsofihita! 
thus for I7i0t his experiments were rnntle with telescopes 

e tlnkMvcll, 
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and compound microscopes, which inverted the images; 
and lie observed that the conversion of relief appeared in 
some cases and not in others, at some times and not at 
others, and to some eyes and not to others. He endea* 
vouretl to ascertain some of the conditions of the two 
appearances; “ but why these things should so happen,” 
says he, 1 do not pretend to determine.” 

Sir David Brewster accounts for the fallacy in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: '‘A hollow seal being illuminated by a 
window or candle, its shaded side is, of course, on the 
same side with the light. If we now invert the seal with 
one or more lenses, so that it may look in the opposite 
direction, it will appear to the eye with the shadctl siile 
furthest from the window. But, as we know that the 


window 


still on 


left hand 


os 


its shaded side furthest from the light must nec< 
be convex or protuberant, we immediately belie\ 


ybody with 
necessarily 
relieve that 


the hollow seal 


cameo 


has 


rile proof 


which the eye thus receives of the seal being raiscil over 


actual knowledge 


of its being hollow, dcriveil from 


from 


experiment, the deception takes place fre 
the real direction of the light which fulls 
if the place of the window, with respect 


of touch 
from ou 


if the place of the ^ 
been inverted, as wel 
not have taken place 


window 


)ur knowing 
the seal; for 
the seal, had 


the seal itself, the illusion could 


T 


therefore 


msidcration is the result of an operation of our own minds 
hereby we judge of the forms of bodies by the knowledg 


wc have acqui 
lusion depends 


acquired of light and shadow 


Hence, the il 


Ictlge 


subject 


the accuracy and extent of our know 

• • /t 1 


and while some persons 


under 


its influence, others are entirely insensib 


it* 


These 


do 


fully explain 


(observes Professor Wheatstone,) 


phenom 


for they suppose 


fall 


the imago must be inverted, and that the light must 


particular direction 
take place when th 


but the conversion of relief 


►vill still take place when the object is viewed through an 
)pen tube without any lenses to invert it, and also when 
t is equally illurainatetl in all parts. The true ex- 
danation Professor ^Vlleatstone believes to be the fol- 


open tube without any lenses to invert 
it is equally illuminateil in all parts 


owing: “ if we suppose a cameo and 


intaglio of the 


tame object, the elevations of the one corresponding 


* Nntural .^fa3:io, pp. 100—102. 


rortti.Au Kuuous. 


:)I4 

Ac^tly to tilt? tlonri'HRloim of iho othoi*, it ih riisy to kIuVw 
that tho niiiioction ol' oitlior nn ihr rotino in KCiisiUly the 
FMino. Will’ll tlio ouniooor llio iiitngllo h 8ct?ri with both 
ovo!!, it in itn|Ho.iiib)o to niUtuko nn clovnlion Tor n tlojircs 
rJon ; hut when ritlici* in ntHMi with oiif oyo only, tho iiuxti 
oi’i tniii guitio of our Jutlgincnt, viit. the prcrn'iitation of n 
tlltUMonl picture to ench eye, in wniitiiifi^; the inmghiation^ 
therefoi'e, nuppllcn the clclioioucy, niul wo conceive the 
ol\jrct to he rnineti or tlenrenKctl nccording to llie tlictntcji 
of (IiIh fnou(tv« No tioulit, in mtrh caneni our Jiulguient 
in, in n great degree^ Intlurncetl by accennory circuniiiiaiiccs, 
anti the intttglio or tho iflief niny noniGtiines prenent itnclf 
ttccortling to our ]>revloun knowletigo of tlie direction in 
whicli the nhadown ought to appeur ; hut dio veal cmine 
of the phetiouicuon in to he fouiul in the Indotcniiinaiion 
of the Jiulguient, mining from onr more perfect nicmm of 
judging ludiig idmenl***. 

Mmint All TAM.OW, 

Ar one of the aittingit of the Academy of l)^)oiu in 
I8ir, M. Hnllot gave, on the authority of M, Heniiaun» 
at Stra^hurg, the following explanation of a fact in 

Nmund 11 ijtiorv. which on tho civdit of tliat celebrnletl 

% 

naturalint Inul been received for the preceding forty or 
fil'ty Ncara In ninny elementary hooka of aclence:— 

In the year 17(14, the father of the naturalist Hermann 
vlsiie<l, for the recovery of his health, the batliH of liar • 
when he renim ked npoii the surface of the water, a fat suh^ 
stance, resenihiiug melted tallow. He sent an account of 
(his olwervmiou to Ida son, who wrote on the snl\Jcct to 
Hui‘hmd, in Paris, 'I'lie latter read Hernianids letter in 
the Voadc’uiv of Scieiiees. Stime time al'lcr, Heruiami 
convinced himself that this pretended /l/iWiW 'Inifow was 

a mere cheat of the ennning aitcmlani of the hath, who. 
in order to procure Ids master's hatlm more customers, 
threw halls of clay and tallow into the copper, TheStraa- 
hurg naturalist Immediately informiHi his Parla coriv* 
apoiuleut of this, anti hcggial him tti deatmy his first ctnu-. 
intmieation. (hichnrd reatl this second letter to the 
Academy, ami here the matter restetl for the time. 

'I'en years liter, Hermann, to his gmvt surprise, found 
Ida original observation printed under his name in the 

riot, Tmnii, It, l»,m. 
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foHrnal de Physique for ^I&y 1774; but he was still more 
jurpriscti to find It also in Kirwan's Eicments of 3ime^ 


ralogtf^ from which ic was copied into other works; so 
that^ for instancy Gmelin, in his edition of Ltnn«uss 
S^sicm of Nature (t. 2. p. 18), mentioned the newly dis¬ 
covered substance under the name of 8ilumen 


III spite of Hermann s repeated protestations, diis gross 
error continued to be propagated, and is still rcceivi^ as 
truth —60 difficult is it to eradicate errors that have once 
taken root. 



MXCROSCrOPIO ILLUSIONS. 

Obsfrvers with the Micimcope should be 
on their guartl against illusions of this kind. Ilaspall has 
detected 

-crystals of muriate of soda ap|>ears, when seen through a 
microscope, like a striated pyramid in relief. He recom¬ 
mends two modes of correcting the illusion. The first is, 
to bring successively to the focus of the instrument the 


that the hollow pyramidal arrangement of the 


diSerent parts of the crystal; if the pyramid be in relief. 


the point will arrive at the focus sooner than the base will; 
if the pyramid be hollow, the contrary will take place. 


The second mode is.to project a strong lisht on 




the 


py 


ramid in the field of view of the microscopic, and to observe 
which sides of iho crystal are iiluminateil; taking, how¬ 
ever, the inversion of the image into consideration, if a 
compiouud microscope be employed f. 


THE BAROUETER. 

Owing to its faulty construction, the domestic wheel 
Barometer is getting into satl disrepute. A little conside¬ 
ration will show that its results must be of trifiing worth. 
A small column of mercury is acted on by every fiuctu- 
at!on in an elastic gaseous medium ; and can wc su pposc 
this delicate action can take place, if we load die mercury 
with the additional task ox working a clumsy piet^ of 
mechanism, constantly celling out of order ; and. when in 
its best trim, requiring a force of atmospheric pressure, 
pciHiaps, nearly equivalent to the tenth of an inch, to 
overcome the inertia t 

* Nottveflo Syut^c Chioi’C On^Miiquc. inn? edit. 1.1, p. 333. 

f jPt^csi»ir \VI»ratst<»2e: Thil. Traosw pL ii. 1S3S. 
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TtIK IIAUOMMTI^Il ANI> TIIM \VINI>. 

'i'nK f>l(lrr tmiurni nhllonoplicru linvo rrroiiconxiy nn* 
c’rl!>ril tlio ulnto of ihc Haroiorlot* lo lino or Imcl wonihor ; 
whcrrtt'^ iho dlrrctlon of (hr Wind In iho iinccrtnlnnl riiuno; 
In connexion with whicdt nlund.on iho onr lintid, the tom- 
pornturo nnd prmnuro of tho idfi und on the other, iho 
elondlncM nnd nereiilty of the nky. Now, the bnromeler 
in not low during rnlny weather heenttne It rninn ,* Init 
i»eennne the wnith wIinU blow, whUdi nre not only inoint. 
bnt nt the fintne time warm. If we had not the Atlantic 
ocean to the nouth*went, bnt ntt extensive nninly drnert In 
itn nlcnd, the bnrotneler wotdd, under theno circnnintnncen, 
ntlll sink, but the nky would l>e clear*. 


enonNonrioATioNM oc iiai.v, 

IlKt'our, we can predict the weather nallnfaetorlly, nn 
nccnrale knowledge of the whole atinonpliere above un In 
leipiinite ; which, from the very nature of thlngn. In per¬ 
fectly impractieid le In leference to temperature and 
inoiNtuto. 1‘iavellern have nhown nn how thene relatloim 
ehange, an we proeeeil from tin’ lower to the nnper ntrnla 
of the almonphere ; but thene Invcntigatlonn relate to the 
mean ntate of the ntmonphere, nnd very Important errora 
nre poni^ible when they are npplietl lo partlenlnr canon. 
We Know, (to adduce only one example), that during it 
certain mean ntate of the hygrometer, rain generally taKcn 
idace I the barometer ninkn at the name time, and tne ion- 
Inhilih/ of the precipitation becomen greater, cnpecially if 
the nk’y beginn to be obneured by elomln. lint, In order 
to pieilicl with eertidnly If it will rain or clear tip, it 
knowledge of the temperature of the upper region in 
i'e(|tdnite; amhnn thin in wanting, there munt ntwnyn be a 
great degree of uneertuinty In our prognonlicationn. Hnji* 
ponhig the temprraturo nt a height of 10,000 feet to Ik^ 
nome degreen lower than uitml, a preal precipitation wouhl 
he the connetptence; wheiean, il the temperature nhonid 
line nn etpinl number of degreen, the nky would clear up 
with rapidity t. 


uirrnnnNT 


emineKorivi n oc rni: 




Ib.tou an olject no near the even, that to \lew it the 
optic axen munt converge, and a dillerent pernpectlve ptxr« 
Jeetlon of it will he neen hy each eye; thene pernpcctlven 
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being more disiiimilar as the convergence of the optic axes 
becomes greater. This fact may oe easily verified by 
placing any figure of three dimensions, an outline cube fur 
instance, at a moderate distance, (sav seven inches,) before 
the eyes; and while the head is fcept perfectly steady*, 
viewing it with each eye successively, while the other is 
closed. The appearances, which are, by this simple expe¬ 
riment, rendered so obvious, may be easily inferred from 
the established laws of perspective; for the same object in 
relief is, when viev\cd oy a different eye, seen from two 
points of sight at a distance from each othei equal to the 
line joining the two eyes. Yet, they seem to have escaped 
the attention of every philosopher and artist who nas 
treated of vision and perspective. Professor Wheatstone 
ascribes this inattention to the results being contrary to 
a principle which was very generally maintained by 
optical writers, viz.: that objects can be seen only when 
their images fall on corresponding points of the two 
retina!; and if the consideration ever arose in their 
minds, it was hastily discarded under the conviction that 
if the pictures presentetl to die two eyes are, under certain 
circumstances, dissimilar, their differences must be so small 
that they need not be taken into account. 

It will now he obvious why it is impossible for the 
artist to give a faithful representation of any near solid 
object; that is, to produce a painting which shall not be 
distiiiguislieil in the mind from die object itself. When 
the painting and the object arc seen with both eyes, in the 
case of tlie painting two tiMlar pictures are projectetl on 
the redna, and in tlie case of the solid object the pictures 
are d’uiiimlar: there is, therefore, an essential difference 
lictween the impressions on die organs of sensation in the 
two cases, and, consequently, between the perceptions 
formed in the mind; wherefore, the paindiig cannot be 
confoundetl with the solid object*. Proft^sor Wheatstone 
has also provetl, by beautiful experiments, that there is no 
necessary physiological connexion between the corre- 
siiontling points of the two retina!—a doctrine maintained 
by so many authors. 

SUrEIlIOR VISION WITH ONK EYE. 

HvBnv one must be aware how greatly the perspective 
of a picture is enhanced by looking at it with only one eye; 

• run. Trani. pt It 1833. 
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DAKGKR PIIOM 8T01UIS. 

Wk are oAen told that there is no danger if n nr tarn 
interva/ of time can he countctl between the flaih and the 
report of the thunder: this is true enough : but it is 
equally true, that if ne can count at a/I wo are safe. 


lUSE OF THK TIOK—OLD LONDON^ liUlDOK. 

Thkmr is frt^uently considerable ambiguity in the use 
of the term, Rise of the Tidr^ and misconception as to the 
eflect of the removal of nld London Bridge upon the rise 
and fall of the tides. The water falls lower oy ihri'C or 
four feet, that is, by the heipht of the sill which was re¬ 
moved; hut the difTerence of level of hlgh-w.iter is very 
small, not more than a few inches. The tdtl Loudon 
Bridge caused a sort of weir, varying from eigla to 
eighteen inches, as the water ran un, but depending in a 
great measure on the quantity of upland water which was 
coming down ; and sometimes there was scarce any diflb~ 
fence of level on the two siilos of the bridge. 


OKIOIIT OF TIIK PATAGONIANS. 



appearance of these famous people, 


*• AnthmpoptmRl. limaR 
I>t) gnfw boupnlli their RliouUlcrs.'* 


have occasiotied much wotulcr, doubt, and coutroversy, 

from the periml of their being first seen by the great Mii- 

galhaens*, who represents them as bein^ about seven feet, 

French, or seven feet six inches, Mnglish measure, to Le 

Maire, whose skeletons wci'e ton or eleven feet lung; and 

from Captain Byron, wito states them to he between seven 

and eight feet, to tite Jesuit Falkland, whose uuuvituum was 

seven feet eight inches, giving six feet as the middle 
height. 

'J'hc subject is, however, considerctl to have been nearly 
stripped ol its fable and I'rror by Messrs. King and F tx- 
my, in their recent expeditions to the South, in H.M.S. 
the Beagle. The aborigines of Patagonia wear a large 
mantle giianaco skins, sctvixl togeiher, which hangs 
loosely to their ankles, and adds so much to the bulkinc^s 


♦ Commonly but crivucous»ty called MasclUm. 
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of their a|){K*arancc, that it ia no wonder they Imvc hmt 
culleil ‘‘gigantic’' 'J’lieir peculiar habit of folding the 
arms in tlicac tnantlca rciulcra tliem very higli'shauhlereih 
and greatly incrcau*8 their at)parent height and bulk; and 
it waa this, douhtliRS that led to the (fcKcription of tbeir 
wearing their “ heads beneath their shoulders." 

“ I am not aware," says Ca[)tain Fitzroy, that a Pata¬ 
gonian ha<) appeared during late years, exceeding in height 
six feet and some inches;** althotigh he secs no reason to (iis- 
believe Falconer's account of the Cacique Cangapol, repre¬ 
sented as seven feet some inches. Among two or three him- 
flrc<l natm*s, scarcely half-a-dozen men arc seen whose 
height is above five feet nine or ten inches; the women 
being tall in proportion. Captain I’itzroy adds, that he has 
nowhere met with an assemblage of men and women, 
whose average height and apparent bidk apjiroached that 
of the Patagonians. Until actually mcasural, he could 
not liehcve that they were much taller than was found to 
be the case. 

CajUain King gives the average height at between five 
feet ten inches and six feet; one man only exceeding six 
feet, whose dimensions, measured by Captain Stokes, were 
in height, six feet one inch and tfircc quarters: around 
the chest, four feet one inch and one eighth ; round the 
loins,thrcefect fourinchesand threequarters. Captain King, 
however, thinks, that the dis[)roportionatc largeness of 
head ami height of body of these people, has occasioned 
the mistakes of some former navigators; he suggests, that 
the preceding generation may have Ireen a larger race of 
people; but by a different mode of life, or a mixitirc by 
marriage with the southern or Fitegiaii tribes, which he 
states is known to have taken place, they may have tlcgo- 
nerated in size, and lost all right to (he title of giants. 
Captain Kin^ also states, that, from a mirage or imze, 
during very fine weather and a hot day, arising from the 
rapid evaporation of the moisture so abundantly deposited 
in the Strait, an optical dcci;ntion takes placo\ which causes 
the natives, seen at a little instance, to “loom very large.*’ 
'Phis may be another cause of their being taken far 
“giants** by former navigators. It has licen that :lie 
footsteps of the I’atagonians in the sand were first noticed, 
and excited sonic such exclamations os fjuc jxtlfigourtf' 
what large feet I 
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INVENTION OF THE DIVING-BELL. 



THE ORIlEllY. 

Tije invention of this machine is often erroneously at¬ 
tributed to the Earl of Orrery, from its being named after 
his lordship. The origin or the term is thus ^ven by 

Desaguliers, in his Course of Experimental Pktbtsophy^ 
4to. London, 17:H, i. p. 431. After stating his belief that 
Mr. George Graham, about the year 1700, first invented a 
movement for exhibiting the motion of the eartli about 
tlie sun at the same time that the moon revolved about Uie 
i^th, be remarks: this macliine being in the bands of 
the instnimenLmaker, to be sent with some of his own in¬ 
struments to Prince Eugene, he copied it, and made the 
first for the late Earl of Orrery, and then several others 
with additions of his own. Sir Richard Steele, who knew 
uoUiing of Mr. Graham's machine, in one of his lucubra- 
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lions, tliinking to do Justice to tlie first encouragcr, as well 

as to the inventor of kucIi a curious instrument, culle<l it 

an Onerjii, and gave Mr. J. Howley the praise due to Mr. 
Graham 

Tin: ‘‘zinc tukk.” 

It is vulgarly supposed to be an efllorescence of crystal¬ 
lised zinc, winch is exliibited by suspending a piece of 
that metal in a bottle containing pure water saturated with 
sugar of lead: the real cause, however, is, that tlie lead is 
precipitated upon the zinc, so ns to form that brilliant me¬ 
tallic leafage, which has been called, not inappropriately, 
the arbor plumbi, or lead tree. 

VALUE KSTIMATUS OP NAVIOATION. 

Tiik ordinary means for estimating distances at sea are 
subject to much uncertainty. To estimate the distance 
gone over by a vessel requires a knowledge of the effect 
of currents, which act at once on the vessel and on the 
/o/T, which sailors throw into the sea, and which serves as 
a fixed point for them, from which they count how much 
tliey advance in a given lime ; commonly, half a minute. 
This motion is measured by means of a cord divided by 
knots, the intervals between which answer to the l*20tii 
part of the hour. But when the vessel and the log arc 
subjected to the action of the same current, the distance 
by which the vessel exceeds the log, only indicates the 
relative quickness of the ship with respect to the current ; 
and we liave still to determine the velocity wiiich tins 
current impresHCS at the same time on the log and on the 
vessel. Such is the principal origin of the difierences, 
often very considerable, Ixetwecn tlie place where pilotK 
think they are, according to the estimate of their routes, 
and that where the vessel really is. In consef|ueiice of 
these errors, the lands discovered by the Mngalbaens, the 
Mendanas, and theQuiros, have been so ilbplacxxl iniongi> 
tude that geographers have bad great difiiculty to ascertain 
them. \V^e liavc seen, if we may say so, Solomon» 
so remarkable for their beauty and riciies, and for the 
detailed description of them by their discoverer, Mendaiia, 
fioating through nearly a quarter of the circumference of 
the globe. None of the navigators who went over lhe<c 
parts after him, beginning with Quiros, liis companion. 
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and who followed him immediately, could break the charm 
which seemed to forbid mankind the access to a land, 
which the imagination, stimulated by obstacles, clothed in 
the most brilliant colours. More sober minds began to 
doubt their existence ; when Dalrymple and Fleuricn 
showed that they must be identical cither with the New 
Britain of Dampier, or with the land of the Arsacides, and 
the adjacent isles visited by Bougainville and Surville. In 
the latter hypothesis, the latitudes first assigned to them 
were not very exact; but the currents which go from east 
to west, in the great ocean, had accelerated very much, 
without his being able to perceive it, the vessel of Mcn- 
dana, who reckoned himself to be only loOO Spanish 
leagues, or about 1700 marine leagues of France, from 
the coast of Peru, when he was really near 2,400*. 

IMPERFECTION OF NAUTICAL MAPS. 

WriAT a Military Map is for the ground, Nautical 
Maps are for the sens: they even interest the physical geo¬ 
grapher, as they represent, though very imperfectly, the 
irregularities of the bottom of those basins covereu with 
water, which occupy so vast a portion of the globe. The 
rocks, reefs, sand banks, scattered through the seas, are 
submarine mountains and hills ; and a complete knowledge 
of them would throw great light on the geography of the 
terrestrial mountains. Unfortunately, Nature seems to 
forbid the hope of our ever completing this part of 
geography. ‘^Navigators,’* says the celebrated mariner, 
La Perouse, “can only answer for the routes they may 
have made, or the soundings they have taken; and it is 
possible, that, on the finest seas, they may have passed 
close beside banks or shoals where there were no breakers, 
that is to say, whose existence was not betrayed by the 
foam of broken waves.” 

MISAPPLICATION OF GE03IETRI0AL TERMS. 

In Physical Geography, what an abuse has been made 
of the appellations pj/ravtida/, conical^ and others of a 
similar kind! Yet, what a striking difference is there 
between the winding or abrupt lines of our mountains, 
and the regularity of geometrical figures! How often has 
the term crystallisation been employed to conceal the in- 

♦ Malto-Brim’a Universal Geography, b, vi, pp. 141—2. 
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|K>wcr8 of reason ; and, ihcrcfore, no other way remai iicd 
that could prove efFectual, but to bring it to the teat of ex* 
periiiienL For thu labour wc are indebted to Profes^r 
Cleaveland. His utatenient, whicii foliowK, is contatnuJ 
in a letter to Professor Siliiman, and published in the 
American Journal uj Si icnee and the Aru :—“ In a former 
letter, 1 rnentionefl the opinion existing in thb part of the 
country, that taw*mills move faster during the night than 
the day. 'I he explanation usually given by the worxtnen is, 
tixat the air bccumeii heavier after sunset. I selected a hne 
day in August, and rer^uested that ail the mill gates might 
remain stationary for twelve hours. At two o'clock p.m. 
1 tuspetided a barometer in the mill; the pressure of the 
atmosphere was cf|Ual to .10* 19 inches ; the tem|)eraturc of 
the water just before it passed the mill gate was 72^ Fahr. 
The log was then detached from the saw, and the number 
of revolutions of the wheel being repeatedly counted bv 
di^'rent {lersons, was ninety-six in a minute. At mid- 
night, I again visiced the same mill. The Ijarometer stood 
at •i0'*26 inches, the pressure of the atmosphere having in¬ 
creased feven-huniircdths of an inch. Ihc tefnperaturc 
of the water was the same as at the preceding obser¬ 
vation, although ft iiad been a little higher during the 
afternoon. 'I hn log being detached as l>eforc, the wheel 
was found to revolve precisely ninety-six times in a mi¬ 
nute, showing the same velrKity as at the preceding noon. 
The depth of tlie water was the same during Ixnli experri- 
ments. The workmen were sathfied that the result of the 
ex(>enment was correct, hut still they seemed to believe 
that it w'ould be cilfTeretit in a cloudy nigfit 

mXEFTtVK APPK.VRANCn OF V/AVKS. 

If wc oOsirrve (he Wavch continually approaching tlie 
shore, wc must be convincerl tliat this apparent motion is 
not one in which the water has any share: for were it so, 
Uie waters of the sea would soon be heaped upon the vhores 
and would inundate the adjiceut country; but S4> far from 
the waters partaking of the apparent motion of the waves 
in approaching the shore, this motion of the waveii conti¬ 
nues, even when the waters are retiring. If we observe a 
flat strand when the tide is ebbing, wc shall still find the 
waves moving towar^is the chore f. 

* Ameriatn RaHrccd Joainul. f Dr. Ijurdair, 
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WEZZOTINTO ENQIIAVINO. 

Tiir discovery of the art of Kngraving in Mezzotinto 

lias been a subject of some controversy and tnisrepresetita- 
tion, aiul Ims only been recently cleared up. The account 
iXJintnonly given of its discovery is, that Prince Hu^icrt^ 
observing one morning a soldier engaged in cleaning from 
bis mnsket the rust which the nighl*de\v had occasioned, 
and perceiving upon it, as he thought, some reseniblnnee to 
a figure; It occurred to him whether or not, by corroding 
or grounding a plate all over in a matmer resembling the 
rust, he miglit not afterwards scrape away a design upon 
it, from which impressions might he oblamcd. In short, 
it is said that ho trieti atul succetnled, and ihns became the 
inventor of Mezzotinto Engraving. This aneeiloic ohtaiiifsl 
currency from its being related by l.ord Orford, in his 
celebrated work upon llic Arts; ns well as from the avi¬ 
dity with which origins of the arts are set down as the 
results of accident. 

I'he discovery has likewise been claimed for Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren; but his coinmnnication to the Uoynl So¬ 
ciety on tlic subject is of dale four years subsecjnent to tlio 
date of the earliest of the mezzotinto plates cngravtHl by 
Prince llnpert. Still, the pretensions of the Prince arc 
alike invalid ; for he w’as guilty of an act of meanness in 
impo.sing upon John Kvelyn, and this to the extent of 
allowing a man of his high character to impose, in turn, 
however unconscioimly, upon the world, by claiming for 
Prince liuiiert the honour of an invciilion to whicli the 
Prince well knew all the while that he had no title. 

The real inventor of this art was Louis von Siegeii, a 
lieutenant'colonel in the servicoof tho Landgrave of 11 esse 
Cassel, from whom Prince lluncrt lcarnc<l the secret when 
in Holland, and brought it wiin him to I nglnnd, when he 
came over a second time in the suite of Charles 11, Some 
curious and very rare prints recently ptirchased on the 
Continent, and now deposited in the Hriilsh IMitscuin^ 
place the claims of Von t>iegcn beyond doubt. In this 
collection is a portrait of the Princess Amelia Kllzahedi of 
Hesse, datoil 101*1, xvhich ^fifiren i^can antt'iinr to the 
earliest of Prince Uupert's dates. Iri the same collection* 
i.s another curiouH work by Von Sicgin, a portrait of tho 
Ciuecu of Bohemia, dated fo If), which places tho question 
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beyond all dispute Tliere is likewise still another plate 
by Von Siegen, which bears the most conclusive evidence 
of its having been protluced in the very infancy of the art; 
besides which, is tne fact that Von Siegen frequently at¬ 
tached the words invfcntor'' to his works 


THE TERM RJLIEVO. 



NOAHS ARK. 


Tin-RK is much difference of opinion al)out the form of 
the Ark “made” by \oah, previous to the Flood. The 
common figures are given under the impression that it was 
intended to be adapted to progressive motion; whereas, 
no other object w*as sought loan to construct a vessel which 
should float for a given time upon the water. For this 
purpose, it was not necessary to place the ark in a sort of 
Doat, as in the common figures; and we may be content 
with the simple idea which the text gives,—namely, that 
of an enormous oblong box, or wooden house, dividetl into 
three stories, apparently with a sloping roof. Indeed, 
Noah’s Ark was so nametl from its supposed resemblance 
to an ark or chest; by which name it occurs both in the 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon versions of the passage in Luke 
xvii. 27. Wiclif, in this passage, instead of Ark, reads 
ship; and hence may have arisen the Popular Error of 
representing Noah's Ark in the form of a huge boat or 
vessel In the north of England, to the |>re8cnt day, the 
word ark is used for the chest which is employed for 
containing meal. 

How few readers arc aware of the identity of the dimen¬ 
sions of Noah's house upon the waters wiin those of the 
stupendous steam-ships that are at this moment ploughi 
the Atlantic Ocean ! Yet, such is shown in a vohime 

♦ Abridged from the Penny Cyclopaedia, voce Mczzotintc. 
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tbe authivr, **' that for a period iif 


'WIV 


(U^ 

rl« t w .<tmn ^ 

fc'an And iiowania, men shonlii iuve gnne on, eadi 
lit "IK jwn vray, tirhen pmmve piWM and directions are 
’ifainlr an(i forv*;Wy laid down by the Almicrhty him^lf, 
in lantjtmm? and vmis inteJHeihle fo the meanest capadfy, 
in .an *niaire sa^ ptain and fitroihle that the j^reatest <ftcepfie 
vSinnof, Atrenipf :o disnute it,either by subtracting^ from it. 4 r 
tohlin^ »t ‘ For this ra the plain and forcible aI 

the E^oiy W nt, in the sixth chapter of the book of Genesis, 

And this is the fi^hion which 


and 




he 


dUt^endi verse: 


dmn diak make it of: the Icnirth of the Ark shall be thra? 
hiindr^ cubits, the breadth of it dfty cnhir«, and the 
heisjbc <>f it tlnrty euhirs.* This prtssa^ of ffoly Writ is 

nmiarkahie, and has always engas^ the attention of 
idc men : more n «nicularty >o^ when in workinor 'wst 
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the ronnacc of ihe Ark. as therein laid down, both bv arith¬ 



metic and li^ganthms, the ammint of burthen in tonnage 
:» prerisely the same. But this passage has lately received 
ail additional stimulus, as well as a striking proof of its 

and true principle in ship-building, fhrongh the 
incmimencality of those two splendid vessels, the Gte^rt 

and the Br.ti.ih ; the proportional part of 

tiiese ships being precisely the same as those laid down 
6\r the constrvic: ton of the Ark, This happy event has 
cause?! i new liirht to shine forth on the all-impoTtant and 
engr^ng topic of naval architecture; and it is not too 
much ro infer, rliat the dimensions of the Ark. as given h 
die Almighty himself to bis servant Noah, were as muc 



intended f<w man's mechanical guide an<l nile. as the cross 
has since been set forth for Ids moral gnidance and go« 

veratueu tJ* 
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lier, and fixed her where she stood. The pillar of salt** 
is one of the wonders which travellers have been in the 
habit of looking for in this district; and masses of salt 
have, accordingly, been shown them, but in such different 
situations as to manifest that the natives were imposing 
upon them foi the sake of their money*. 

Professor Daubeny, in his work on Volcanoes, explains 
the above phenomenon with more scientific precision 
than the writer in the preceding note. The Professor 
supposes that volcanic agency was the physical instrument 
employed by the Almighty to destroy tlie five Cities of the 
Plain; that the Salt or Dead Sea, arose either from the 
subsidence of the plain, or from the damming of the 
Jordan by a current of lava; that the showers of fire and 
brimstone were occasioned by the fall of volcanic ejections; 
and, (agreeing in this with Mr. Henderson, the celebrated 
missionary traveller in Iceland), that Lot’s wife, lingering 
behind her friends, may have b^n first suffocated, and them 
incrusfed with saline and other volt^nic materials. 

IA)OKINO BACK. 

The superstition of the III Luck of l.ooking Back, or 
retuniing, is nearly as old as the world itself; having, 
doubtless, originate in Lot “liaving looked back from 
belilnd him,’’ when he was led, with liis family and cattle, 
by an angel outside the doomed City of the Plaint. 

Whether walking or riding, the wife was behind her 
husband, according to a usage still prevalent in the East, 
where no woman goes before or beside her husband.” Mr. 
Hoberts, in his curious Oimilal lUmtratvmSy remarks, that 
it is considered exceedingly unfortunate in Hindoostan 
for men or W'omen to look back when they leave thdr 
house. Accordingly, if a man goes out, and leaves some¬ 
thing behind him which his wile knows he will want, she 
does not call liim to turn or look back, but takes or jiends 
it after him ; and if some great emergency obliges him to 
look back, be will not then proceed on the business he 
was about to transact. If wc mistake not, some similar 
feeling is entertained in some parts of England| though 
not carried so far into opcraiionj." 

• Notes to the Pictorial Bible, p. 50. 

t Genesis, chop, xlx., v. id. 

% Nole« to the I'ictoriol BIUlo, p. ! 0 , 
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rAlllU.OUH ANUIAI^ OF TilH ANClKNTii* 

Tri: greater inunber of t!u^«o AoiinalH have 





mythological origin, n» is uiuKiuivocally ilenotwl 
(lescriptioiiH given of them ; and, in almost nil of them, we 
see merdy the diflerent parts of known annnuls nniteil by 
an unbridled imugination, and in contradistinction to 


ever 


cry a 
'rltOK 


siablinhcd law of Nature. 


tone which have been invented by the piaHical fancy 
of the (ilreeks have, at leant. some grace and elegance in 
their compoKitiona, renembling the fantaKtic dea>ration« 
which are still observable on the ruins of some ancient 

the fettiie 



buildings, and which have been midtiplied 
genius of Kupbael in his paintings, i^enrned men may 

t- 



e permitted to employ their time and ingenuity in « 
tempts to decipher the myntic knowledge cunceale<l under 
the form of the .'^phynx of Thebes, the IVgasns of 'rhea* 
saly, the IMinoianr of ('rete, or the Chimera of Kpirus; 
but it would be folly to expect seriously to llud sueh mon* 
aterg iu Nature. ^V'e might as well endeavour to ibid iho 
animals of Daniel, or the beasts of the Apocal 
tiomo hitherto unexplored recesses of the glo 


can wo lm>k ft»r the m 
viaiia,—creslurcM of a si 


ythologieul 
ill bolder i 


111 
either 
auimuls of the IVru* 



ypse, 

Neitl 


imagmation, 


such 


as 


the Afuvtirhortt or ilentroyer of men, having a human head 
on thrlMnlyofa lion, and the tail of a scorpion*; the 
rtflln, or guardian of hidden treasures, halt eagle and 
talf lion f ; or the (>artn/otiou, or wild ass, armed with a 
long horn on its foiehend 

('lesius, who reports these us actual living animals, hiii 



been looked upon 
fables; whereas, 



some authors as an inventor uf 
only attributes real existence to 


hieroglyphicul icpresentations. 'rite strange cotnpo$d- 
tlous of fancy have Iteen seen in moilern times on the 
ruins of IVrsepolis^. it is probable that their hidden 

* IMIn. vlll. y|.—-Arliitol.—Phulll tilh)., iirt. Jiittlo.—AUlan. 
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t A^liaa. Aioin. 

I M, xvl. yu.—l’Uom lllltl.urt, 7-*—InUlo. 


I 1.0 llruu, Vny. to .Munoovy, Uoritlu. unit linUii, vol it, StM' nliw th« 
C}(«ruinii wuiU tiy M. IttH^rcu, ou tlio Coumwreo uf tho Aevlunts. 
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meanings may never be ascertained; but, at all events, we 
arc quite certain that they were never intended lo be rc- 
prcHentations of real animals. 

Agatharcides. another fabricator of animals, drew his 
information, in all probability, from a similar jjource. The 
monuments of ancient Kgypt still furnish us with numer¬ 
ous fantastic representations, in which the parts of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of creatures are strangely combined 
with the heails of animals, and animals with the lu*a<ls of 
men; which gave rise to C 


men 


ytiocrvhaH^ Satyrs, and Sphynxes. 
The custom of exhibiting in tne same sculpture in bas- 
relief, men of very different heights, of making kings and 
conquerors gigantic, while their suV>ject8 and vassals arc 
represented as only a fourth or a fifth part of their size, 
must ha%*e given ri.se to the fable of the Pigmies. In 
some corner of these monuments, Agailiarddes must have 
discovered his Carnivorous Bull, whose mouth, extending 
from car to ear, devoured every other animal tliat came in 
his way*. But a naturalist will scarcely acknowledge the 
existence of any such animal, since Nature has never 
joinctl cloven hoofs and horns with teeth adapted for 
cutting and devouring animal fcKKl. 

Imaginary animals are likewise to be found among 
every people where idolatry has not yet acquired some de- 
ec of refinement; indeed these animals are their idols, 
is tliere any one who could {)osHibly pretend to dis¬ 
cover, amidst the realities of animal nature, what arc thus 
so plainly the productions of ignorance and superstition? 
And yet, some travellers, iii£luence<l by a desire lo make 
themselves famous, have gone so far as to pretend tliat 
they saw tliese fancied beings; or, deceived by a slight 
resemblance, into which they were too careless lo inquire, 
tliey have identified these with creatures that actually 
exist. In their eyes, large baboons, or monkeys, have be¬ 
come CyniH'tyhalii and Sphynxes, real men with long tails. 
It is thus tnat Saint Augustin imagined he had seen a 
Satyr. 

Ileal animals, observed and described with inaccuracy. 



may have given rkc lo some of these ideal inonsters 


IhUE, 


we can have no doubt of the existence of ilic hyena. 


♦ I’boiii liibL, art. 250.—Agath&rclcl. Exccrp. IliAt., cap. 33.— 
Anbii. xviL 45.—1*1(0. viii. ? 
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uUliougti (lie back of thiti animal be not su^iported by a 
aingle bone, nnd iiltbougb it duen not change lU kox yearly, 
as alleged by Pliny. Perhapa, ihe Carnivorous Hull may 
Imve only been the two-liorneil rhinoceros, falsely de¬ 
scribed. 

This very luminous and intercHting disquisition luia 
been soinewimt abridged from Cuvier’s celebrated 
on thf 'flftort/ of the iutrth. To tills we may add that llm 
tales of the Anthro^iopliugi are as old ns Pliny, and were 
resuscitated bv Ualeigh, in his account of l\i IhrotltK 
“ 'Phe fables of the HUpposed natural dellcicncy of beartl in 
the Ann^ricans, the Syrens, Centaura, and others of the 
same stamp," says Hlumenbuch, can only be excusetl 
by the simple, easy, credulity of our ancestors,’* 

The existence of the (iiratro was formerly received as 
fabulous, on account of the absence of that animal from 
Europe for three centuries and a half; whence the ae- 
counU of its extraordinary lieiglit and apparent dispropor- 
tiuiiH, caused it to be classed with the unieoina, spliytixes, 

iS;c., of ancient naturalists and poets. 



(HANTS. 

TiiM belief in the exisienee of (Jiants appears to have 
been founded upon ho many seeming evidenct*s of au¬ 
thority, that, ill the fondneHs of man for wonders, it is not 
surprising that be has, nearly to our own times, enter¬ 
tained this fallacy, 

First among the clrcnnislances which have fostennl 
this belief, is the very common opinion, that in the earliest 
ages of the world, men were or greater stature iliun at 
present. Pliny observes of the buinan height (vll. ItJ), 
that ** the whole race of mankind is daily becoming smaller;** 
n most alarming prospect If it had bt^en triio. Hut all tlic 
HtatemeniR maile on tliis subject, tend to convince us that 
the liumim form has not degenerated, and that men of tho 
present age are of the same stature as in the beginning of 
the world. In the Hist place, though we reatl b Un in 
eacred and iirofano history of Giants, yet tliey were at the 
time of their existence esteemed as wonders, and far above 
the ordinary proportions of mankind. All the remains of 
(he liumnn body, as bones, (and particularly the teeth,) 
which have heeu found unchanged in the most ancient 
ruins and burial •places, demonstrate this point clearly. 
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The oldest coffin, or rather sarcophagus, in the world, is 
that found in the great pyramid of Tgypt, and is scarcely 
six feet and a half long. From looking also at the height of 
mummies which have been brought to this country, we 
must conclude that the people who inhabitetl Egypt two or 
tlircc thousand years ago, were not superior in size to the 
present inhabitants of that country. Neither do the in¬ 
ferences from the finding of ancient armour, as helmets or 
breast-plates, or from buildings designctl for the abode 
and accommoilation of men, concur in strengthening the 
proofs of any diminution of stature in man. 

Passing over the fables of the Giants of profane history, 
we come to their mention, in Scripture, before the Flood, 
in the sixth chapter of Genesis, vi.4: (“ there were Giants 
in the earth in those days^;) where, the Hebrew word 
Nephiiim does not signify Giants, as commonly translated, 
but violent men. ^mc think that instead of Giants in 
stature, monsters of rapine and wicketlncss were intended 
to be represented; and Dr. Johnson says, that the idea of 
a Giant is alwavs associated widi something fierce, brutal, 
and wicked. The context in the next verse, that “ the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth," renders the 
above interpretation more probable than any relation to 
the stature of man. In the tnirtccnlh chapter of Numbers, 
V. 83, the reference to “ the Giants, the sons of Anak, which 
came of tlie Giants,"^ implies the family ot Aiiakim to 
have been men of great stature, and the context states cir¬ 
cumstances ot comparison, in the peoolc being as grass¬ 
hoppers in tlicir sight; still, the fears oi the spies may have 
magnified the dimensions of this family into the gigantic. 

The notion of the existence of Giants formerly, has, 
also, in many instances, been founded on the discovery of 
the bones of different large animals belonging to extinct 
species, which have been ascribed to human subjects of 
extraordinary stature. The bones of an elephant have 
even been figured and described by Buffon as remains of 
human Giants, in the supplement to his classical work. 
Tlic extravagance of suen suppositions has been com¬ 
pletely exposed by geologists, and the supposed fossil re¬ 
mains of gigantic human bones arc proved to have 

\ Mcfjatherium and Palwotheiiamf and 

: which certainly proves that in remote 
ages there existed animals of much larger dimensions than 
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any now in being, though we have no reason to suppose 

that this variety extended to our own species. 

In more modem limes, the belief in (iiaiits has been 
fostered by the exaggerated accounts of tlte colossal sta- 
turc of the Patagonians, such as have been already ex¬ 
plained*. Bluinenbach observes : ** the supposed Patago¬ 
nian giants have sunk, in the relations of travellers from 
Magalhaens* time down to our own, from 12 feet to 7 
feet, and at best are but little taller than any other men 
of gootl statu ref.'* 

The j)raciiee of associating certain stupendous pheno¬ 
mena of Nature with Giants has, douhtlevs, strenglhcnecl 
belief iti them, especially in tlie minds of the young: the 
** Giants’ Causevviiy,” in Antrim, is an example. Indeed, 
the majority of such phenomena, which strike the l)e- 
holdcr with their magnitude, have been referred by igno¬ 
rant persons to Giants, or ‘‘ the Devil." Such are “ the 
Devil’K Punchbowl,’* in Hampshire; ** the Devil's Arrows,” 
in Yorkshire; and “the Devil’s Jumps,” a conspicuous 
group of barren and somewhat conical hills in Surrey, ap¬ 
parently the remaining |)oriion of a stratum of sand re¬ 
duced by abrasion to their present irregular form. Crom¬ 
lechs and other huge stones, and Harrows, or burial*places 
of heroes and even Stonehenge itself, have probably caused 
the existence of ( Jiunts to linger in the minds of weak per¬ 
sons, until an acquaintance with geology has enabled them 
to trace these [dienomena to natural causes. 

Coleritlge has appositely exposed the fallacy of the be¬ 
lief in Giants, by inragining a traveller in some unpeopled 
part of America to he attracted to the mountain burial-place 
of one of the primitive inhabitants. He digs into ii, and 
hiulH that it contains the bones of a man of mighty stature ; 
and he is tempted to give way to the belief, that as there 
were Giants in ttiosc days, so that all men were Giants. 
Hut. u second and wiser thought may stiggcst to him, that 
this tomb would never have foiced itself upon his notice, 
if it had not contained a body that was distinguished from 
others; that of a man who had been selecUnl as a chieftain 
or ruler for the very reason that he surpassed the rest of 
his tiila? in stature, and who now lies thus conspicuously 
inhumed iinon the mountain-top, while the bones of his 
followers are laid iinobtrajiively together in tlic plain below. 

♦ 8co pago aia. 

t Manual of Iho ElaiucntM of Nuturul IlfiitDry, p. 30. 
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The best account of GiantH, at once scientific atid [>cpa- 

lar, tliat we have seen, will found in JattiesofiM Journal^ 
1633: it is by the eminent naturalist M. GeoSroy-St.- 
Hilaire, and extends to nearly fifty pages of the above 
journaL 


THE U?«ICO«K, 

Tug most famous among the Fabulous Animals of tlie 
Ancients, was the Unicorn, whose real existence has been 
obstinately asserted, e\'cn in the present day; or, at least, 
proofs of Its existence have been eagerly s^rnght for. Three 
several animals are frequently mentioned by the Ancients 
as having only one horn plac^ on the middle of the fore¬ 
head, nz the OryjT of Africa, having cloven hoofs, theliair 
placetl reversely to that of other animals, its height equal 
to that of the bull, or even of the rhinoceros, anil said to 
resemble defer and goats in its form; the Indian Assy hav¬ 
ing solid hoofs; and the Monoarof, properly so called, 

whose feet are sometimes compared to thoi»; of the lion, 
and sometimes to those of the elephant, and is, therefore, 
considered to have divided feet. The horsc-unicom and 
the bull-unicom arc, doubtless, both referable to the In¬ 
dian Aes, for even the latter is descriixul as having solid 
hoofs. We may, therefore, be fully assured that these 
animals have never really existed, as no solitary horns have 
ever found their way into our ojllections, excepting those 
of the rhinoceros and narwal. Again, in all cloven- 
forjtcd anitnals, the frontal bone is divided longitudinally 
into two, so that there could not possibly, as very justly 
remarked by Camjier, be a honi placed upon the suture; 
a conclusion fatal to the identity of the Oryx and the Mo- 
noceros. 

It has, however, been suggested that the straight^horned 
Antllofte Of ' x of Gmelin may have furnished the idea of 
the Unicom being an Oryx, Supfjodng an individual of 
this 8|)ecte» to have been seen which had accUientaily lost 
one of its horns, it may have been taken as a representa¬ 
tive of the entire race, and erroneously adopted by Aristotle, 
to he copied by all his eucccn^rs. All this b quite possi¬ 
ble, and even natural, and gives not the smallest evidence 
for the existence of a single-horned s[>ecies of antelope. 

One of the most emirient zoologists of the day, howev'er, 

refers the Unicom to the Indian lUiinoccrost and hb eX- 
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r)hn(tti(»ri ia At onrc hrwf and Ratinfactory, Ifc ob!^;erTe*;: 
Tlic Indian Hhinncerna afrm'd«i a remarkable inj^tzrx^ 

of tJie oIjstructioriN wlitrli the ^irogrcKS of knowledge mtj 

auITer, and the groa« nl;aiirditica which not unfreffiiently 
rtatdt from the wrong application of a name. This animai, 
to whoKc horn the aiiperatition of tfie Ferfdans and Arabs 
has in all ages attributed peculiar virtues*, became known 
to the Greeks throtigh tlic description of C’tesias, a crcric- 
lous [diysician of Umt nation^ who appears to have resided 
at the cotirt of I’crsia in the time of the younger Cyrus, 


aliont years Iwiforc tlic Inrth of Christ. 


Ilia accoant, 


though tnisf'd up with a great deal of credulous absurdity, 
crmlainsa very valuable and perfectly recognii^able descrip- 
tiori of the Rhinoceros,under the ridiculous name, however, 
of the Ififlian Amm ; and as he attributed to it a whole hoof 
like the horse, anti a single horn in the forehead, sfHreula- 
tion required hut one step further to produce the fabulous 
Unicorn, such as it appears in the Roval Arms of Eng¬ 
land, and such as it has retained its hold on popular cre¬ 
dulity for the last two thousand ycarsf.” We suspect that 
Heraldry, with its animal absurdities, has contributed 
more to the propagation of error respecting the natural 
world, than any other species of misrepresentation. 

It should lie adfled, that the Rev. John Campbell, in 

a. ^ a * ^ ^ ^ ^ w 
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his 7ravel» in S'mih A friva^ (vol il. 
head of another animal, which, as 


p. V! 

far a! 


describes the 


as the horn Is con 


cernctl, ficcnis to jipproach nearer than the common rhino¬ 


ceros to the Unicorn of the ancients. 


While, in the 


Machow territory, the HottenUds hrouglit to Uic IravelJcr 
a liead different from that of any rhinoceros that had jjre- 
viously been killed. 'Fhe common African Rhinoceros 


viously been killed. 'Fhe common African Rhinoceros 
has a crooked horn resernhiing a cock’s spur, which n«€S 
alKJUt nine or ten inches above tlie nose, and inclines 
backward; immediately behind which is a straight thick 
horn. Rut the head they brought, had a straight hom 
projecting tlircc feet from the forehead, about ten inches 


above the tip of the nose. 


I’he 


horn very much resembles that o 


project! 
I the far 


lii 


of this great 
fanciful Unicorn in 


the British arms. 


It has a small thick horny substance 


edght inches lonp 5 , immediately behind it, and which can 

♦ Are pfige 274. 

Mr. OgUity } Ilf. ttoy)e*H ISftttirsl tlhU/ry <4 fli«» ItUnnInynn Moun- 
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Rardly be observed on the animal at the distance of 100 
yards; so that this species must look like a Unicorn, (in 
the sense * one-horneu,’) when running in the field.** Tlic 
author adds: “the animal is considered by naturalists, 
since the arrival of the skull in London, to be the Unicorn 
of the ancients, and the same that is described in Job 
xxxix.*’ A fragment of the skull, with the horn, is depo¬ 
sited in tlie Museum of the London Missionary Society. 

run murmaii). 

The absurd notion, “ that there are Mermen and Mer¬ 
maids, half man or woman, and the remainder fish,” was 
of long standing, but is now exploded. “ Few eyes,” says 
Sir Tnomas Hrowne, “ have escapeil the picture of Mer¬ 
maids, (for he does not admit tneir existence,) that is, 
according to Horace, this monster with woman's head above 
and fishy extremity below ; and these are conceived to 
atiswer the shape of the ancient Syrens that attempteil 
upon Ulysses. \Vhich, notwithstanding, were of another 
description, containing no fishy composure, but made up 
of man and bird; tlie humane mediety variously placet!, 
not only above, but below.'* Sir Thomas is, on the con¬ 
trary, inclined to refer the Mermaid to Dagon, the tutelary 
deity of the Philistines, which, according to the common 
opinion, was half human and half fish—tliat is, with a 
human female bust and a fish-like termination: though 
the details of this fish-idolatry are very confined and con¬ 
jectural. 

The progress of zoological science has long since de¬ 
stroyed the belief in the existence of die Mermaid. If its 
upper structure be human, with lungs resembling our own, 
how could such a creature live and breathe at the bottom 
of the sea, where it is stated to be? for our own most ex¬ 
pert divers are unable to stay under water more than half 
an hour. Suppose it to be of the cetaceous class, it could 
only remain under die water two or three minuter together, 
without rising to the surface to take breath; and if this 
were the case with the Mermaid, would it not be oftencr 
seen ? 

The olden accounts of the taking of Mermaids are too 
absurd for quotation: but it is tridy surprising that the 
exhibition of a pretended Mermaid in London, so lately 
as in 1822, should have caught diousanils of dupes; 800 
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or 400 of whom paid daily one Bhilling each for the iiiduh 
gence of their credulity. The impoiturc waa, however, 
too grosa to last long; and it was ascertained to he the 
dried skin of the head and shoulders of a monkey, attached 
rcry neatly to the dried skin of a fish of the salmon kind, 
witn the head cut off*; the compound fipure being stuired 
and highly varnished, the better to deceive the eye. This 
grotesque object was taken by a Dutch vessel from on 
&)ard a native Malacca boat; and, from the reverence 
shown to it by the sailors, It is supposed to have represented 
the incarnation of one of the idol-gods of the Mohicca 
Islands. The Chinese and Japanese are very skilful in 
dressing up such matters; and this was, doubtless, a ma» 
nufneture ox the i iidian Seas 11 is remarkable that another 
pretended Mermaid shown in Holland is stated to have 
iieen brought from Japan: this specimen, has but one 
fin at the tail, so that if the object was ever in the water, 
its head must have been, at all times, lower than any other 
part. Both specimens arc, however, so unsightly as to 
reduce Dryden’s fine woman ending in a fish’s tail,** to 
a witty fancy. 

The existence of Mermaids has, however, been attcstcTd 
by so many witnesses^ as to induce us to seek for the means 
by which they have, doubtless, been imposed on. Most 
of these observers have known but little of natural history, 
and many of them have been superstitious seamen, who 
have, in all probability, mistaken for a Mennaid a Dugoiig, 

which, of all the cetacea! approaches the nearest in form to 
man; and which, when ita head and breast are raised 
above the water, and its pectoral fins, resembling hands, 
arc visible, might easily be taken by the above ohservera 
for a scmi'human licing. 

We have omitted to state that the Mermaid is related to 
nave been seen using a comb and toilet-glass, which ac¬ 
cessories to the fable, together with the origin of the crea¬ 
ture, t>ir George Head Urns ingeniously attempts to explain 

*n his popular I lame Taitr :— 

The resemblance of the Seal or Sea»calf to the calf con¬ 
sists only in the voice, and the voice of the calf is certainly 

* It In but Jimtlcc to Htnto, tliat the T'MItor of the LUerari^ Gazette wue 
one of the Unit, If not the fimt joumalikt, to exj>ONe the fitbrlcation of 
the 5ferrnnfil of lOf^; wlilch other leii cogdolous obicrvcrs wore in (I ured 
to regoril ni a nAttiral wonder ! 
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not dissimilar to that of a man; therefore, the connexion 
of the seal to humanity is, perhaps, farther preserved by the 
Greek •word signifying a man, being and a seal 
But the claws of the seal, as well as the hand, are like a 
lady’s back hair-comb; wherefore, altogether, supposing 
the resplendence of sea-water streaming down its polished 
neck on a sun-shiny day the substitute for a looking-glass, 
we arrive at once at the falmlous history of the marine 
maiden, or Mermaid, and the appendages of her toilet.” 

After so many exposures of the absurd belief in Mer¬ 
maids, we certainly did not expect to find any person in 
Europe weak enough to report the existence of one of 
these creatures to an eminent scientific body. Yet such 
has been the case; for, on June 2*2, 1840, the First Secre¬ 
tary of the Ottoman Embassy at Paris addressed a note 
to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, stating, seriously, that 
his father, who is in the Admiralty department of Con¬ 
stantinople, had recently seen a Mermuid^ while crossing 
the Bosphorus; which communication caused a great ded 
of hdanty! 


THE PHCENIX, 

Sir Thomas Browne devotes a chapter to the ancient 

history of this wonder of the world,” commencing— 
That there is but one Phoenix in the world, which after 
many hundred years bumeth itself, and from the a.shes 
thereof ariseth up another, is a conceit not new, or altoge¬ 
ther popular, but of great antiquity; not only deliveied by 
humane authority but frequently expressed also by holy 
writers . . . All which notwithstanding, we cannot pre¬ 
sume the existence of tliis animal; nor dare we affirm 
there is any Phoenix in nature." Sir Thomas then shows 

there to be no ocular describer,” and that Herodotus, who 
led the story unto the Greeks, plainly saith, he never 
attained the sight of any, but only in the picture.” A 
number of erudite guesses are added ; such as, “ that the 
Phoenix was a Bird of Paradise, and alike the emblem of * 
the Kesurrection and the Sunagain, “ that it was a 
palm-tree, and that it was only a mistake upon the ho¬ 
monymy of the Greek word Poenix, which signifies also a 
palm-tree.” The common story may be told in a few 
words:—The Phceni.t was thought to abide one hundred 
years in the deserts of Arabia, and at the expiration of 
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that pcrioil to appear In the Temple of the Sun at MeliO' 

pjliis, fall upon Uie biaxiug altar, and during lUf cremsUho, 
pour forth a melodious w>ng from, or'through, the orifices 
of its feathers, which thus formed a thousand organ'pipes: 
the feathers of the helly and breast being re[iortc<f m a 
gold colour. 

This fable lias lieen attempted to l>e explained by tlie 
supposition, that in warm aiuntrles, where ezcrlfjcet 
usually took place in the open air, many birds of prey, 
particularly vultures, undeterred by the fire and smoxe of 
the altars, have dropped down, fmnelleil by hunger, to 
geize the raw flesh laid u[H)n lliem ; wiien.if gome j>erklierl 
in the flames, and others escape/I, a suflieient bask was 
afforde/l to the marvel-loving ancients for tlie crectiou of 
their fabulous structure. 

'I’he a/loptlon of the Plimnix by chemists, as a shop- 
sign, douhtfess originatal in its association with Aiehemy. 
Mir Thomas IJrowne Hays^-^SSome have written majes¬ 
tically (of the rhrenix), as I'aracelsus, in his Ixiok />e 
Azoi/i,or Da l.if^no t i Lima Viiia; and as several liermeli' 
cal philoijophers, involving therein tlie secret of their 
Elixir, and enigmatically exjirming the nature of llieir 
great work.’' The appropriateness of the Pho&nix as a 
fire office emblem is still more evident. 

The Phmnix is sometimes metaphorically applies! to 
persons, as, “ He is a Ehamix of his kind y—** felie is a 
Phmnix among women tlie expression referring to Uie 
idea that only one Phmnix ever existed atone time ; where¬ 
fore, by a figure of speech, perfection is intended, l^xily, 
Metostasio, in a neat stanza, compares the fhlelity of lovers 
to the Phmnix, which, says he, ‘^everybody talks of, but 
fiolKKly has seen/' 


OlUFf INS. 

8ni Tiiohau Hhow.sk refers to the supposed Griflin, as 
a mist anfi dubious animal, in the fore part resembling 
an K^Je, and behind the sliape of a Lion, with erected 
ears four feet, and a long tail," the liellef in which ** maiij 
affirm, and most deny not." Hir I hormis then shows tins 
twofold nature of hml and beast to he monstrous, if 
examined by the doetrineof anlmaU,” or, In other words, 
the state of z^Kilogical kriowle/lge in his time. The Gryjies, 
or Griffins, of Scripture he regards as a large B|>ecies of 
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eagle. The story of GriflSns defending mines of gold, 
near the Arimaspi, or one-eyed nation, he treats as a 
deal fable—a mere hearsay of Herotlotus. Yet, 
liercglyphiKilly, Sir Thomas allows tlie Griffin to “ make 



out well the projierties of a guardian; the ear implying 
attention, the wings celerity of execution; the lion-like 
fcliape, courage and audacity ; the hookctl bill, reser%’ance 
and tenacity. It is also an emblem of valour and magna¬ 
nimity, as being compounded of the Eagle and Lion, the 
noblest animals in tfieir kinds ; and so it b applicable 
unto Princes, Presidents, Generals, ami all heroic Com¬ 
manders; and so b it also borne in the coat arms of 
many noble families of Eurojjc. 

But Sir Thomas Browne claims for tlie Griffin a far 
more ancient appiopriation tlian as an heraldic dbtinc 




tion 


since he considers it to be a 


hieroglyphic 


of the 


Kgypdans, implying the great celerity, strengtli, and 


rigour of the Sun. 


Thus, 


<» 


in antient coins, ive meet 


with Gryphiiis* conjointly with Apollo’s Tripodes and 
diariot-wheels; and the marble Gryplans at St. Peter's, 


in Rome, as learned men conjecture, were first translated 
from the Temple of Apollo*." 

We find the Griffin to have been a favourite emblem 
with the Greeks; and a dbtiiiguished naturalist of our 
times has ofiered an ingenious iilea of its origin from the 
Tapir, now known os the largest land animal in South 
America. M. llouliii observes, that the Greeks, who traf¬ 
ficked across the Black Bea, came in contact with the 
Scythians; and they, on their part, traded with the*Argi- 
peaiis, a Tartar people inhabiting the valleys at the foot of 


the Ural Blountains; the rich mines of which, doubtless. 


were known to the Greeks 


through the Scythians. 


In 


those early and superstitious ages, every treasure was 
supposed to possess its peculiar guardbn: such warders 
were chosen for their strength and frightful appearance; and 
hence arose the compound images of the wingt-d ^'erpent 
tile Dragon, and the Griffin with the beak of an eagle and 
the claws of a lion. This last figure, our author concciv'es, 
was originally the guardian monster of the treasures of the 
Ural Mountains, the Cortlilleras of the Argipeans; and its 
representation and its fabulous hbtory weie conveyed to 
the Greeks by the intervention of the Scythians, mingled 

♦ Tulfar Enor*, b. iii. c. ^ pp. Ul—li5. 
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%vhli tradition* of the gold mine*, in a manner conform 

able with the Mpirit of the time*. 

1 hi* animal, a* it in evident by the illustration of M 
Iloulin s rnemoir, which we l.ave copied, (^ce /mm/hp/cc^ ) 
pjiKsesKCM. itt itji general outline, a close resemblance to the 
Tapir in a sitting attitude (r/); and the learned naturalist 
thus accotints for its possession of the various addcmla of 
^vings, crest, and tail. It is evident, he aiJds, that the 
original image of the Griffin, when introduced into Greece, 
was destitute of wings; ns Heredotus, the oldest author 
who dencrihes it, does not mention the wings; and his 
•lienee upon that [)oint is important tesimony. But the 
more ancient draifons of the caverns of Greece were nearly 
all furnished with those incmlxjrs; wherefore, upon the 
introduction of a new monster, it would appear requisite, 
according to the [preconceived notions or the people, to 
add them to its figure; and it was no very great stretch of 
imagination lo accord the wings of an eagle to an animal 
which seemed^ alreadv to possess its head; for the pro- 

wscis of the 'fapir, when I>ent down in its usual position 
bears no little similitude to the beak of that bird. * 

The sculptors, wlio considered the Griffin in a pictur- 
esque point of view, emnloying it in their arabesque orna¬ 
ments, again contributed lo alter its original form. To 
bestow additional gracefulness to its neck, they surmounted 

it with a mane, like tliat of ihcir horses, making the hairs 
short, straight, and erect; and it is not impossible that they 
might have retained the genuine hogged mane of the 
tapir. Afterwards, to render still more fantastic a being 
which was already intermediate lictwecn a quatiruped and 
a bird, they converted this crest into the likeness of the 

dorsal fin of a fish. 

I he division of the toes of the tapir caused, whh the 
Greeks, the same error as with the Chinese In the fabdea- 
tion of their Me; and, accordingly, they substilutcfl for 
them those of the lion. As to the tail, it was almost cer¬ 
tain tlmt they would attempt to supply that appendage ; 
and whilst some merely gave to the animal one conforma¬ 
ble with Its feet, oiIkts desiring to make the figure wholly 

imaginary, bestowed upon it a spiral scroll, and cmia- 
mented it with the leaves of the acanthus^(^). 

It remains to be explained how the Tapir was known to 

♦ Annslcs do§ Bclencet Nsturellcf. 
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die Greeks; whereasi at present, only tlirco species ore 
known, two peculiar to Doutli America, and the third 
lately discovered by M. Jloulin, in Malacca and Sumatra. 
There have, however, been discovered by Cuvier, at Paris, 
the fossil remains of Pulwothenum^ a genus apparently in* 
ter mediate between the rhinoceros, horse, and Tapir, and 
in outline closely approximating to tliat of the American 
and Indian Tapirs. 

DRAGONS. 

Tiir. belief in the existence of Dragons was fostered by 
so many circumstances, that we are scarcely surprised to 
find traces of it retained even in the nomenclature of mo¬ 
dern science. I^Icanwhile, it is hard to tell the origin of 
this belief, unless the Dragon of fable ♦ be an exaggeration 
of the crocodile by old naturalists: for it resembles a huge 
lizard more than any other animal. And the name of Fly¬ 
ing Dr^on is, to tins day, applied to a small Saurian found 
in the East Indies; which, being furnished with a kind of 
wing, like that of the bats, but independent of the four 
feet, sustains itself like a parachute, when it leaps from 

♦ Of all Dragons, that of Wontloy is tho most oolebmtod. ** Tlifi 
famous monster had, according to old story, forty-four teeth of iron, nndi 
totno historians say he used to swallow tip churches full of {leoplc, fat 
parson and all, and pick hia teeth with the atei'plc; but this’was probably 
only scandal. Little children, however, It is certain, ho used to nuinch up 
os wo would on apple. Ho had eyes llko live coals, with a long sting li 
bis toll, and his sulphurous breath poisoned the country for ten mit(» 
round. The knight who went to fight this monster very wlsKily got 
binisolf n suit of armour stuck all over with iron spikes, so that ho 
looked like a gi'cat hedgehog, and when tho dragon tried to worry him, 
bo WAS oblig^ to lea VO go again ; then tho knight gave him sorno pro¬ 
per kicks in tho ribs vvitli Uio spikes at the end of his iron boots, and 
once •ran his swon! right into him, and killed him; but tho dragon, 
forgetting ho was dead, bUU fought on, fill a great jHirt of his toil being 
lopped off, and his blood pouring out by buckets full, he cried out 
* Murder!' most lustily,and afterwards fainted a^ay, and groimed, and 
kicked, and died; but. after all, the knight ran his sword into him several 
times, rightly conceiving that such a villain could never bo too dead! If 
tills story should not bo true, i^'s founded on truth, and that's all tho same 
thing. An overgrown rascally attorney, at Wantley, near Rotherham, 
in Yorkshire, cheated some children out of a largo estate; but a gen¬ 
tleman in tho neighbourhood, arming himself with tho spikos erf th« 
law, recovered their property f^or them; and tho attorney having lost it 
luid bis oharaoter for over,* sickened, grieved, and died. Hut what 
■would Mich a dry cvcry*day story of vUlany bo ^vo^th without somo 
poetical tlourishcs about it ? or, as Flutter says,—* Really tho common 
occurrences of thislittlo dirty world are bxurdly worth relating, wiUiout 
some embellishment***—Percy*# Htliqxtt* ^ Anfkni Poefry. 
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ADAMS APPLE 

Is ihc^iiamc given to the protuberance in the fore part of 
the tliroat, occasioned by tho projection of the thyroid car¬ 
tilage of the larynx. 1 his name originated from a super¬ 
stitious tradition^ that apiece of the forbidden fruity wliich 
Adam at 0 | stuck in his tfiroat» and occasioned the swelling. 

THE OOKQONS. 

Many contradictory opinions have been held concerning 
the Gorgons. Some critics have considered them as lovely 
young women, whoso beauty was bo powerful ns to fix 
every behohler in motionless amazement; others have 
supposed them to be frightful old hags, whose deformity 
wiis so hideous, that no one could look at them without 
shuddering; and some late writers, with a sceptical refine¬ 
ment, have denied their existence. Ilut I (says lla\ ley) 
adhere (o the evidence of that very respectable old Grecian, 
Palmphatus, who wrote a treatise expressly to explain the 
poetical riddles of his country; in wliich he declares, that 
the three princely Gorgon sisters, Stheno, Euryale, and 
Medusa, were three voluntary old maids 

oil HOLES. 

Tub word Creole is often, in England, understood to 
imply a Mulatto; hut tho term means a native of a West 
Indian colony, whether while, black, or of the coloured 
population. 

MAN HAS ONE RIB LESS THAN A WOMAN.” 

Sill Thomas Hhowne observes, “that a Man liulh one 
llib less than a Woman, is a common conceit, derived from 
tho History of Genesht wherein it stands delivered that 
Eve was framed out of a llib of Adam ; whence it is con¬ 
cluded the sex of the man still wants the rib that our 
father lost in Eve. And this is not only passant with the 
many, but was urged against Columbus, in an anatomy of 
his at Pisa, where, having prepared tho skeleton of & 
woman that chanced to have thirteen ribs on one side, 
there arose a party that cried him down, and even unto 
oaths affirmed, this was tho rib wherein a woman ex¬ 
ceeded. Were this true, it would ocularly silence that 
dispute out of which side Eve was framed; it would de¬ 
termine the opinion of Oleaster, that she was made out of 

^ Examiner Nowipnper. 
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the riba of both Hides, or Huch as A*oin the cxpresaion of (he 
text innintaiii there was n jiloraliiy of viba recjuired; and 
ndj^ht Indeed decry the jmrabolicai exnresaion of Origon, 
Cajetnn, and Hiich aa fearing to conceue a moiiitrosity, or 
mutilate the Integrity of Adam, preventively conceive the 

creation of thirteen riba*,” 

Ihit this will not conuiat with reason or inspection,'* 
which prove that both man and vvontan have on each side 
twelve ribs; aeveii true, which are fixed to the breast-bone 
ns well us to the back-bone ; and five faUe ribs, which ure 
merely fixed to the back* 

VlSNTninOQUIHM* 

Wn AT reference the word Vvutnloqnhm can possibly bear 
to a faculty whereby the whole mystery is performed by 
the muscles of the throat, 1 am at a loss to know; whereas, 
by the etymology, one might fairly presume that that in¬ 
dolent organ the l)elly, whose province, proverbially, is to 
do nothing hut eat, were now about to assume a new pri¬ 
vilege, break silence, and talk, At all events, no matter 
bo \\ tlie sound be generated, the artist baa positively no 

eontrol over its transmission; and although indistinctneai 
of utterance may create a sort of Impression of distance, 
yet for the rest of the deception, the htc-d-ulUiue sensation 
of a voice proceeding down tlie clumney, or upwardi 
through the window, sucli fantasies exist, even to their 
unlimited extent, solely in the imagination of the hearer, 
A familiar, or tloli, is an Indispensuhle meml>er of a Ven- 
triUajuist’s estaidislnnent; and, for aught we know to tlie 
contrary, tlie Grecian sage, wiili his demon, was merely 
a Ventriloquist; or, at all events, an autoloquist.or tliinker 
aloud, *J'he author then notices an occasion, when the 
office was performed hy a small wooden efflgy, in like¬ 
ness of an oltl man with a wig, whose lips, when su|}- 
posed to speak, moved extremely naturally; so as hy 
alluring the eye to a definite point, effectually to imhue 
every spectator with a notion or reality f* 

WJSTAXIt'S IN NATUItAU IIISTOIIV. 

How continually are the Nurserymen and Gardeners of 
thi s country eompluinlng of extensive damage done to llieir 
crops and their fruit-trees hy different species of Insects! 

♦ Vulgar ICrroi'ii, IhmiK vII. o. U. i», UU4. 
t &ir Ooorgci Iluad's Ilumu Tuur, 
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ffictico an indlKcriminatc attack upon all anirnala^ The 

Jay, tlio wooiljicckcr, and the aijuirrcl, three of the most 
elegant and Innocent hdialiitants of our woods, are cloorned 
to tlio same destruction as the stoat, the polecat^ and the 
hawk. Yet these f(»rfnrr peaceful denizens of our woods are 
destroyed and exterminated, from sheer ignoraiico of the 
most unr)uestionahle facts in their history, 'i'he jay^ Im 
deed, Is said to suck eggs; Imt this Is never done except In a 
stuircity of Insect food, which rarely, If ever, happens. 'The 
woodpecker lives entirely upon those Insects whicli destroy 
trees, and is therefore one of the most ellicieiit preservers 
of onr plantations } while the scpiirret feeds exclusively on 
fridls and nuts. 'I'o suppose that either of tliesc are pre¬ 
judicial to the eggs or the yotmg of partridges and phea- 
saiils, woidd he just as reasonahic as to believe that goaU 
suckers milked cows, or that hedgehogs devoured poultry*, 

TIIH MON, 

'I'liK hlon has been styled **The King of the Beasts,^ 
from his surnassittg In physical strength all other animals. 
Ills generosity and courage are more doubtful. ,VIr. 
Jtnrehell, the traveller In Africa, saysj ‘‘when men first 
adopted the Lion as an emblem of courage, It would seem 
that they regarded great sl/e and strength as itidieating it; 
but they were greatly mistaken In the character they have 
giveti to this indolent, skulking animal t and have over^ 
looked a much better example of true courage, and of • 
other virtues also, In the hold and faithful dog." Still, 
very dillerent accounts are given by travellers of fho 
cruelty or genefoslty of the Lion's nature, wl»lch resnlt, in 
all nrobahility, from a dillereneo In time or circumstances, 
or tno degree of Imnger which the Individual experienced 
when the respective observations were made upon him. 

The Lions of Lord Trudhoe, In the llrltlsh Mnseum, 
are the I)€st setdpiured renresentatlons of the animal in 
this country; although ttie Lion Is otir natural hieroglyphic, 
and there are many imndred statues of hhm^yct not one 
atnong them all appears without a defect, which makes our 
rqire.^eutations of him belong to the class m//M, instea^l 
o/^/r/M—II fault not found hi any JSgyptian sculpturef. 

^ Cnhhipt of Nst. nt.*?!. 

1 M, nwKanf } tIngft of ttw lUrynt fk>ohtf of Mlwattire, Jatt, 

P, i W40, ' 
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UNTAMEABLE UYA2NA. 

Colonel Svkes has taken some pains to correct the 
Popular I*>ror respecting the ferocious and untameable 
disposition of the Hyuena. In India, the Colonel pos¬ 
sessed a female cub, which was allowed to run about the 
house, and would play with the sailors on board ship: 
indeed, it was as playful and good-humoured as a puppy. 
Subsequently, Colonel Sykes placed this Hyiena in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society; and there, when full- 
grawn, it fondly recognized its master by rubbing its head, 
neck, and back against his hand"^. 

Cuvier states that, in the day-time, the cage of a 
Striped Ilytena may be entered with impunity, when it 
will fawn upon those it know^s; and, were it not for the 
prejudices of the public on this subject* a Hycena thus 
tamed might be entrusted with as much liberty as a com¬ 
mon dog.*" 

“The laughing Hya?na” may be traced to a belief 
among the Greeks and Romans, that the Hyeena could 
imitate the human voice, and charmed shepherds, so as to 
rivet them to the spot on which they stood. 

Pliny, from the great strength of the Hyaena's neck, 
believed it to consist of only one jointless bone; and fur¬ 
ther, he credited the efficacy of the neck in magical in¬ 
vocations. A relic of this superstition lingers among the 
Arabs, who, according to Shaw, when tliey kill a Hytena, 
bury the head, lest it should become the element of some 
charm against their safety and happiness. 



ELEPHANT. 


The Elephant has superstitiously been made an object 
of veneration, from an exaggerated notion of his intelli¬ 
gence. Indeed, he appears more sagacious than he really 
is, because the facial line, or the vertical height of the 
skull, when compared with its horizontal length, is ele¬ 
vated by causes wnich have no connexion with the volume 
of the brain. The stories of Elephants dancing upon 
ropes at Rome to gratify Nero and Galba, arc examples of 
this exaggeration. Sir Thomas Browne terms grey¬ 
headed errors,” the absurd notions that elephants had no 
joints and could not lie down, but slept against a tree, 
which being almost sawn asunder by the nunters, the beast 
fell with the tree, and was securely captured. 


♦ Proceedings of the Zuological Society, 1833. 
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Tint f«»nnpr[)r tipwl in war !«; well 

known i Iml tln> Pnnitnnri rpffrtwplilatlnn of tlio Eleph/tm 
Inpurin^ a I'onvpva a tpry prrniieonq notion of tire 

inattpr Bir ‘riintnaa lirnwnp tilwprvpa • ** flip I’ietifrea of 
ripphant^ whh rn«Hpa on llipir ina»le ifi tlie fwm 

of Irtinl prt«tl*w. 01 atatirntarr fortiileatinna. anti anawerahle 
unto iltp ann* of nr PIr johnOltt ('aatle; w herea.a, 

tho lowor« (lipr |a»tp wrrp f»f wnml, anil girt iifilo their 
UhUp«: a« ia ilfMvrrpil in llip lamkai nf i 1 and s§ 

tlwy nptp appoininl in tin* artnr nf Antinchna 

In an engraving of Knhlai Khan, in liia wocnleri easfle, 
Unne upnn the hmk** nf four elephanta, in the lliirteenth 
centnrY. the **rattle” ia of aipiare aimpe. open at the 
ahh«, with a annh'lrpnlar rirnf* lieating (he imperial 
atainlaol: atnl. altogether, ninre reaeinhllng a rtKrfed haw^ 
ilrth than a oaatle nr fnrtKwa htiili of atnnpt 


♦ 


Tnn hnroo.jnekpr inns Ills linntl ilown (he HorRe'a neck 

In a knowing way. anil aaya, ** This l.lorae liaa got a heavy 
ahntthler! he la a Plow linfae/* lie ia fight ; litn lie ihrea 
nnt nnilei^taml tlie matter. It la not poaaihle that the 
ahnnliler ran l»e too mnrh loadoti with tnnsele, for innscle 
la the annrre nf inntinn. amt Ireatowa power* IVhai the 
jnrkey feel**, ami fnrma Ida jmlgment on, ia llie airrnpt 
Iranaitinn from the nerk to the alionliler, which, in a horse 
fnr (he (tirf* ought (o Im a amooth* imihilating surface, 
^ritia ahtupineaa^ or prominence of (he shonliler^ La a con- 
aeiptence of the tii-righl position of life acapnia, or ahonl- 
der-hlrtiies the aloplng ninl light aliunlilcr reaulta from its 
nhllqtilly. An npiight ahnuTiler la (lie mark of a attirn- 
1«llng horae! it tinea nut retolre easily to flirow Arrward 
the root I. 

wiiitK-nnopRii imttsf-a, 

Ttife rejection of tiofsea with White Legs ami feet is 
ftufstiy conaUleretl a matter of caprice^ though the tlistinc- 
tlon la renaonahle enotigh. KiVen in a wet anil anil climate, 
white hnola are moie nriltle anti more Jiable to accklent 
ami lameness than hlack ones: amt in the stony ami wore 
arlil soils ami climates, while hoofs ilo not staml nearly so 
Well, anil are much more liable to break am! contract than 
those of a dark cnlmir {. 

♦ Vii(/»rti- fli-rfiri. I». fr. r. itLt. p. fl04, 

I Oir t'lmflts lU'll’s tlfltlgerrnler Ttenll^, 
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TIIK VASIPIllB RAT 

Has been accused of destroying men and animals by 
sucking their blood ; but “ the truth,*' ^ays Cuvier in his 
Jlcf^ne minimal, ** appears to be tlmt the Vampire inflicts 
only small wounds, which may, probably, become inflam¬ 
matory and gangrenous from the influence of climate." 

LONOKVITV OF THE DEEIl. 

This traditional opinion that the Deer sometimes attaina 
the age of upwards of a hundred years, is not worthy of 
countenance. In the superstitions of the Highlands of 
Scotland, however, arc some arguments in favour of tlic 
Imiffa et cetvina seiwctus of Juvenal; and the Gaelic 
adage, “ 'ihricc the age of a man is that of a Deer,'' is 
supported by marvellous storien. attested by ehiefs of 
honour and veracity. ^Vith all his respect for marvellous 
traditions, Mr. Scrope, in his work on Decr-slaikhtg, docs 
not hesitate to inform us, that all the accounts lie has 
received from park-keepers in England, where there are 
red deer, contradict their 8up|K)sed longevity, and establish 
the fact that the longest-aved Deer has not exceeded 

twenty years of age*. 

WOLVES IN ENOLAND. 

The naiuro-bistorical accounts of the Wolf tell us that 
it was extirpated in Britain by tlie salutary edicts of King 
Edgar, who accepted their tongues and heads as tribute, 
or as a commutation for certain crimes. This appears to 
he a Vulgar Error; for in the reign of Edward 1. wolves 
had increased to such a degree that officers were appointed 
to promote their destruction, and lands were held by 
hunting them and destroying them. 

TAUXAHIAN LAHII. 

In many books of natural history we find engraved the 
** Scythian Lamb," sometimes the Tartarian Lamb:*’ it 
was said to be an animal, and although rootetl to the 
ground, to have ho deadly an effect on vegetation in its 
neighbourhood, as to prevent grass of any kind from grow' 
ing. So singular a creature, of course, attracted great at 
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tcntlon, And it waa tlionplit worthy the notice of the Iloynl 
Society ; hIiico which It nan been dlHcovcred to he a Hpeclea 

ofinoHAi curlouNly twUtcdi uo ah to havcAoine rcHcinhlanco 

in form to an aninnd. 


TtlW AhOTtl. 

'riiK excellent neconnt of thU animal, In Waterton’n 
UV/m/mWj< in Smif/t correct« theendlcAA Krrorn 

of imtnralUtH, with reH))cct to ItM natnrul hUtory,‘«error* 
which have been continued even to the present clay. 

** 'rhoKC who have written on thin aina^nlar animal, (any* 
Mr. ^V'^alerton,) have remarked that he la In a perpetual 
atato of oaln; that he la proverbially alow In hla move- 
inentH; tliat ho la a pt iaoner in apace*! and that aa aooii aa 
lie haa conantned all the leavea or the tree upon which ho 
luid mounted, he rolla hlmaelf un in the form of a hall, and 
tlien falla to the p;ronnd, Thla la not the caae. If the im- 
turaliata who have written the hlatory of the Sloth had 
pone Into the wllda In order to examine hla huunta and 
economy, they would not have drawn the foreoolnp con- 
olnalona; they would have learned that, thonpli all other 
anadrnpeda may ho deacrlhed while reatinp on the ground, 
tiie Sloth la an excention to thla rule, and that hla liiatory 
mnat he written while he la In the tree. 'I'hla aingular 
creature la deathied by Nature to he produced, to live, and 
to dlei in the treea. It moatly hapnena that Indiana and 
Negroea are the people Vvho catch the Sloth and bring It to 
the white man ; lienee It may ho conloctnred that the erro« 
iieoua aceminta wo have hitherto hmi of the Sloth have not 
been peniiod with the Hlighteat Intention to inialeail the 
reader, or give him an exaggerated hlatory, hut that theae 
Ihrora have naturally arlaon, by exanilnlng the Hloth in 
thoae placea where Nature never intended that he ahonld 
be exhibited.*’ 

Willi reapect to tlio alleged tardliieaa, from wlileli the 
Sloth haa been erroneonaly named, Mr. Waterton atatea: 
*'ile travela at a good round pace, and were you to aee him 
paaa from tree to tree na 1 iiave done, you would never 
think of calling him a Sloth.” 
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time without water. They generally pine, and die on the 
fourth day ; and, with great neat, will even sink sooner \ 
There is no reason for supiiosinff this useful animal to 
l)c exclusively an inhabitant of the Uesert. The Camels in 
Kuropcan Turkey arc indigenous, and arc said to be of an 
excellent stock f. 


THE CAT. 


It is a very prevalent notion that Cats arc fond of 
sucking the breath of infants; and conse 


sequently 
iirhtcst n 


, of pro 

ducing disease and death. Upon the slightest reflection, 
nothing can be more obvious than that it is impossible for 
a Cat to suck an infant’s breath, at least, so as to do It any 
it\jury; for even on the supposition that it did so, the con* 
fitruction of its mouth must preclude it fi'om interrupting 
the process of breathing by the mouth and tlie nose at the 
finmo time. This vulgar Error must have arisen from 
cats nestling about infants in beds and cradles, to procure 
warmth. 

Cats are generally supposctl to bo subject to fleas j but 
this idea is erroneous: the small insect which infests the 
half-grown kitten being a totally diflerent animal, exceed- 
it^gly swift in running, but not salient, or leaping, like the 
flea. 


THE WHALE NOT A FISH. 

Althouoii the home of the Cctacemy (to which class of 
animals whales belong,J be entirely in the \Yaters, they 
have several features in common* with the larger qua¬ 
drupeds. They belong to the Linnajan class of Mammalk^ 
or suck-giving animals: they ^)roducc their young alive; 
their sklin is smooth, and without scales; their blood 
warm, and the flesh tastes somewhat like coarse beef. 
They have a head with two ventricles, and lungs through 
which they respire; and being unable to separate the air 
from the water, as fishes do by means of their gills, they 
must come to tlie surface in order to breaUie. It is thus, 

by no means strict iy scientific to call the Whale a Fish; yet 

he is entirely an inbabitahtof the sea, having a tail, though 
placeil diflerently from that of ordinary fishes, while his 
fnmt limbs mudi more resemble fins than legs, and are 

♦ Llont, lUirncK*8 TrnvoU Into Hokharn. 
t SouUignto's TruwU in Turkey nnU Pti'isia. 
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liouHCs containing cliainbcn?, each set apart for its appro¬ 
priate purpose. Tile lovers of the niarvelious, when they 
liad once given the reins to their iinagiiuuiun, soon con- 
vertetl the tml into a sledge and a trowel, and asiunidied 
the world with an eJaboniie account of the inode in which 
the plaster was laid on witli this, according to then), ma¬ 
sonic implement; nay. tliey even liirnetl it into an instru- 
ment of ollice. U'iih it llie overseers, (such ofiicers. ac¬ 
cording to the accoimu given of their civil institutions, it 
was the custom of the Beavers to ap{K)int,) were said to 
give the signal to the labourers whose emplovmcnt they 
sut>erinteiided, by slappi«ig it ou the surface or the water. 
All this, and more than this, has faded away before the light 
of truth. Their houses have sunk into rude huts, in the 
construeuon of which their tails are never used, laJing 
altogether uiilittetl for sucli ojierations; and for mixing 
up the mud, the Beaver employs the fore-paws ainl the 
mouth. The pile-driving, (for, among oilier feats, the 
Beaver was said to drive stakes of the thickness of a man's 
leg, three or four feet into the ground) 1ms turned out to 
lx* a mere fable; and the fiolity of Beavers 1ms provtsl to 
be nothing more diaii a combination of individuals, such 
as we see among many of Uie inferior animals, impelleil 
by an instinct common to all who perform a task in tlie 

beucflt of whicli all partici|)ate*. 

TilK nRI>OH-ilOa SUOKINO cows. 

Tiik idle stories that tlie pcrs«:utetl Hetigediog sucks 
Cows b thus quaintly refuted by an old writer. In the 
case of an animal giving suck, ** tlie teat is embraced 
round by the mouth of the young one, so that no air can 
pass liet ween ; a vacuum b made, or the air is exhausted 
from its throat, by a power in the lungs; nevertheless, the 
pressure of the uir remains still upon the outside of the 
dug of the mother, and by these two causes together, the 
milk b forced into the mouth of the young one. But a 
Hedge hog has no such mouth, as to be able to contain 
the teat of a Cow ; therefore, any vacuum wdiich is caused 
in its own throat, cannot be communicated to the milk in 
the dug. And, if he b able to procure no other food 

but what he am get by sucking Cows in die night, there 

♦ Penny Cyclopedia. Ikarer, 
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k likely to ht a vacuum in hli atomacb too*/* Yet, ac- 
eonltnc; to 5nr ^Villiain Janlinc, the [[edgo-hog Is very 
^bud of eggv; and k, confet|Ucnily, mischievous in the game 
prricrvc atul hendmuso. 

it^*nl^co-|}tRm in tub om» and nbw wohlu. 

It l« ft very unfoumlcil notion, that in the New World, 
the bnlliftiu huci of the Birds takes tlie place of the power 
of tong. On the contrary, it would appear from Wilson s 

OrMi/io/iiffy, that the American song«birds are 
intiiuicly more numerous than those of Kuropc, and many 
of them su|H?rior to our most celebrated songsterrl*. 

tun ns* r.cHis. 

Tn Ciloufcstcfihirc, exists a foolish superstition respect¬ 
ing the Eggs of Birds: the boys may take them tmre- 
■tralncil, hut their mothers so dislike thdr lieing kept in 
the house, (hat they usually break them. Their presence 
may be toleratcti for a few days ; but by the ciiHUing Sun¬ 
day, they are frctpiently dcstroycfl, under the idea tliat 
they would otherwise biing batl luck, or prevent tho 
aiming of goml fortune: as irin aome way oflbnsivo to the 
domouic duties of the hcartlit. 

ei’CKOO seiTTLK. 

Tins alisurd name baa liecn given to the froth seen 
upon blades of gross, anti in great abundance upon willow- 
trees, firom a notion that it is the Spittle of tno Cuckoo, 
on account of its being most plentiful about the arrival of 
that birth This fVotn ii, however, expelled by an insect 
nametl Ciemin (pfirntma, which bos (Irst sucked In the sa]) 
of the tree. A stupid fellow seeing this froth on ulnumt 
OTcrv blade in his gartlcn. wondcrecl where all tho cuekooa 
could be that produccti it I 

TUB tUIlKBV. 

Otm name for this bird, one of the useful benefits con- 
fcrml by America on tho rest of the world, is very absurd: 
as it convcYs tho false idea that the Turkey originated in 
Europe or Asia, owing to the ridiculous custom formerly, 

♦ New rnUilofu® of Vulsar Krrers. Ily Stephen Fovargue, A.M. 
BOO, p lart 

f Magfutine of NatunU Hlitoir. ( Journal of a Naturallit. 
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of calling every foreign object by the name of Turk, 
Indian, &c. The fact is, the Turkey is a native of the 
middle and northern parts of America, and was brought 
to Germany in 153(5, where it was first domesticated in 
Europe. 


THE RAVEN. 



DISAPPEARANCE OF SWALLOWS IN WINTER. 

The old story of Swallows passing the Winter in a state 
of torpidity at the bottom of rivers, lakes, and ponds, has 
been frequently agitated; asserted to be a fact by one 
party, and totally disproved by another. A distinguished 
naturalist thus succeetls in settling the question: Swal¬ 
lows, being much lighter than water, could not sink in 
clusters, as they are represented to do. If their feathers 
are previously welted, to destroy their buoyant power, in 
what manner can they resist the decomposing effect of dx 
months' maceration in water, and appear in Spring as 
fresh and glossy as those of other birds f Swallows do not 
moult while they remain in an active state; so that, if 

* Jtmmal a NataralUt. 
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they submerge, they either do not moult at all, or perform 
the process under water. In the erne of other torpid 
anirnalfi, some vital actions are performed, and a portion 
of oxygen is consumcfl; but in the submerged swallows, 
respiration and. consequently, circulation, must cease. 
Otlier torjdd animals, too, in retiring to their winter 
slumbers, consult safety; while the swallow, in sinking 
under the water, rumen to the place where the otter 
and pike commit their depredations. It is now ancer^ 
tained that migration is. In ordinary cas€», practised by 
the swallow; yet their sulmiersion has been heUeved by 
many naturalists,-Hts Klein, Lf mucus, and others."* 

Till? VKUCAIi. 

Bin 'rffosiAS ISrownk says; ** In every place, we mm 
with the picture of the Pelican, opening nerr breast with 
licr bill, and feeding her young ones with the blood dis¬ 
tilling from her. Thus, it is set forth, not only in com¬ 
mon signs, Imt in the crest and scutcheon of many noble 
families; hath been asserted by many holy writers, and 
was an hieroglynhick of piety and pity among the Kgyp- 
tians ; on whicli consideration they spareil them at tlieir 
tablesi'/* 8ir Thomas refers this Popular Error to an 
exaggerated description of the Pelican s fondness for her 
young, and is inchticd to accept it os an emblem ** in coat- 
arrnour.'* though with great doubt. 

liv reference to the actual economy of the Pelican, we 

0 0 w 

find that, in feeding the nestlings,—and the male is said to 

supply the wants of the female when sitting, in the same 

manner,— the under mandible is prersed against the neck and 

breast, to assist the bird in disgorging the contents of the 

capacious poudi; and during this action the redfiail of the 

upper mandible would appear to conic in contact with the 

breast, thus laying the foundation, in all probability, for the 

fable that the Pe lean nourishes her young with her blrKMl; 

and for the attitude in which the imagination of painters 

has placed the bird in hooks of emblems, ^c., with the blood 

spirting from the wounds made by the terminating nail 

of tfie upper mandible into tbe gaping moutlis of her 
olTspring. 

♦ Hr. inmn\ng, ITitlosophy of Zoology, t Vulgar Errors, b. r. c. I. p. 171. 
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In A Choice of Embieim and other Devices^ ht/ Geoffrey 
Whitneyt 1586, beneath the cut are the following lines:— 

“ Tho pelican, for to revive her* yotingo. 

Doth pierce her breuto, untl gevo them of her blood. 

Tlien oearcho your 1 ) 1 * 0810 , and as you have with tenge, 

With penno precede to do your countrie good t 
Your zeal Is great, your learning is profoundo. 

Then help our wantes with that you do abound.*' 

Sir Thomas Browne hints at the probability of the Peli¬ 
can occasionally nibbling or biting itself on tlie itching part 
of its breast, upon fulness or acrimony of blood, so as to 
tinge the featners in that part. Such an instance is rc- 
conied by Mr. G. Bennett, of a Pelican living at Dulwich, 
which wounded itself just above the breast; hut no such 
act has been observed among the Pelicans kept in the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens, and elsewhere ; and the instance above 
recorded was, probably, caused by local irritation. 

THE QOAT-SUCKKU. 

The term Goat-sucker has been vernacularly applietl to 
the European-Night jar, or Night-swallow, from the absurd 
idea of this bird sucking goats; whereas, according to Mr. 
llcnnie, *^it is as impossible for the Nightjar to suck tho 
teats of cattle, (though most birds are fond of milk), as it is 
for cats to suck the breath from sucking-infants, of whidi 
they are popularly accused.** 

THE NIOUTINGALE. 

It is a vulgar Error to suppose that the song of the Night¬ 
ingale is melancholy, and that it only sings by night. There 
are two varieties or the Nightingale, one which sings both 
in the night and day, and one which sings in the day only.* 

HUM MING-BlUnS. 

Til KSE Splendid birds have generally been stated to feed 
only on the juice of flowers; whereas, it has lately been 
proved that they eat insects, and that the chief object of 
their fluttering about flowers is more for the purpose of 
their obtaining insect food, than for the alleged object of 
sucking tlie honey from the nectaries of the plants, f 

♦ M. WIchtt»rlch, of Ronn. 
t Pix)f. Traill; Trans. Wernerian Society, 1840, 



* 



poi»ui,An r-unons, 



TUW OF PAUAPISF, 



TUUTI.V4-OUVFa, 

AiTMoor,u the \)oeta lutve mloptetl these hinis es m\^ 
Weioa of fuiihhhoess io hue, HUuueohach assures t^s, that 
as to its hiuhly-iiri'seil Hdelity atul cliastity, setting aside 
idle failles, tlie Turtle-dove jiresenta nothing snjierior to 
Other birds whiuh lead the same mode of life,’* 

8wo NS, 

o Thu Swan with Two Neeks** tavern sign, wonld leail 

weak iiersotts to eredit such ait anomaly i whereas, it is, 
in itself, a eorrniition of two nieks," or notehes on the 
hill, hy which means swans were formerly marked hy 
their owners, lint this custom becoming almost tihsiN 
lete, and the term not being understood, tlie sign-iiainter 

Invented the two-aerlci/ hinl, 

Tile 8wan-ho|niing “ of the Lontlon ciiiaens is a cor¬ 
ruption of or the taking up of Swanson the 

river Thames, 

* 4. )t. Fovbtor, oil Para4isa UiriU am) tlio PUomU j loitUa iltiKitiiayi 
lOOta, l7iiS. u,sa 
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THE HALCYON. 

It was anciently believed that during the Halcyon Days^ 
or that time when tlie Halcyon, or Kingfisher, is engaged 
ill hatching her eggs, tlie sea. in kindness to her, remained 

smooth and calm, that the mariner might venture on 
the main with the happy certainty of not being exposed 
to storms or tempests. 

The ICail of Kent, in King Lear^ speaks of rogues who 


** turn tlicir Hiilcyon )>cn){s 


With every gale and vary of their nui»ter». 


(H. I.) 


This is an allusion to the old superstitious belief that a 
dead Kingfisher, suspended from a cord, would always turn 
its beak to the direction from whence the wind blew. 
The earliest mention of this, after Shakspeare's aUusion, 
cecras to be in Marlow’s Jew of Malta^ 

** Hut hoiv now tuands the wind ? 

into whnt comer pecra my Ilaleyon's bill.** 

I have once or twice,” says Mrs. Charlotte Smith, 
“ seen a stuffed bird of this species hung up to the beam 
of a cottage ceiling, and imagined that the beauty ot the 
feathers had recommended it to this sad [>re-eminence, till, 
on enquiry, I was assured that it served the purpose of a 
weather-vane; and though sheltered from the immediate 
inffuence of the wind, never failed to show every change 
by turning its beak to the quarter whence the wind blew*.” 


AFPECTIO.N OP FISHES. 


It is asserted by naturalists, that no Fishes are known to 
lake any Cfire of their offspring. This statement is, how¬ 
ever, erroneous; for two species of hassar, found in Africa, 


W f ^ w # f • w mm mmm m ^ m m m 

make a regular nest, in which they lay their eggs in a flat 


tened cluster, and cover them over most carefully. Their 
care does not end here: they remain by the side of the nest 


till die spawn is hatclicil, with os mucli solicitude as a hen 
guards her eggs; both the male and female steadily watch 


mg the spawn, and courageously attacking any assailant. 


Hence the negroes frequently lake tliein 



putting their 


hands into the water close to the nest, on agitating which 
the male hassar springs furiously at them, and is thus 

capturedf. 

* From a paper ** On Sha1cspcaro*8 Knowlcdgo of Natural lllitory.’* 
By J. U. FonneU ; GcnI. Mog. 

1 Zoological Journal, No. XIV. 






(MiUilfim iW TH« nOM^fllW, 


Tkiu (hdt)gt^a nf hui$ fliMfilayad by ilia dying r>o)( 4 iifi 
uro jtaauliar; tml havo Imefi inucl) abaggarfiiad by the 
|ioa(ii 4 l dt»>mi|niuiiii nf truvallara Hmn) altar tbu flab hiia 

V m h A A M Ik ^ Jt d » 


fjtjtii luiiicivcd froiH ibe waiar, tlia Inigbt yallow wiiii 


tiliitf ajMnai ivltiab niniiltlntaii ilia nurnial eobiur of tim 
ittiiina), ib aacbaiiged IW a biilllanl bilvafi wbiab a abort 
liiur aftai death tmbbtfb into a dull gray, or iaad lu^Unir. 



riia uiighial goltlen lina ocraaioimlly ravivaa in a 
inainiei, and apjieafti abova iba ailvar (ialdi producing a 
Very initfiabling dibjilay of culoMra; btU dm diversity of 
tinia U imi greater limit Imru daaarniad 




Tilt: JOHN nonv 


Hill ilobi iMi liiNtifa'b ob&ervalion, linit iba imma of ibm 


iibii 


binitdd be ** uiLuUt 


t* 


iVoiii i(a being worabi{i|m/i, in 


needlobbly iar futobed. In all llm liallan |mrU, it ia oaikui 

,AimiOiiv, or ibe galo-keejiur 



wbiob title Bl. in 

iMObi iMHittinihly ikbigimied aniong (Jaibolieai uH Imio^ 

lietjter of the keya ol lieavun, Jti tbia reagecL, tim nmo^i 
tallies olnbdy Willi tlm biijieibtiiioua legend of ibia Iming 


ibe tibli ont of wboae nidiitb the A|aibLle ionk tlm Lrilojte^ 


looney, 7 'lm Incaot of tbu aniuml ia eei taioiy inuob fht 
ti nei); bnt| iinlbitmmtely for tlm credit of tlm toouku, 
tliib feature la eabilnied in e(|(mlly airung lineaioentaJ>y at 


leaat twi 


oily 


otber varieiiea of llbli. Aa for tbe imow, rhx* 


J'jmiub aalloia naturally bubatituted ifubn Dory for llm 


Italian Janttoru 


Quin waa, donbtleaa, ooimotr tbia cor^ 
rtiptioii wimn Im jirofaiHifd Ann Cliovy ” aa tlm beat com- 


|tantoii for ^Mobn Dory/' 


0114 ri a KVKa. 


'J'liii two rounded irmb«e«, one on ea/di aide of tlmaiomsirfi 
of dm crab, have reeeivrd dmidiaiird imnmof'‘Crab'a l^yca/' 
Nofidiig can be more eronmoua; timao rounded watum 
Imlng rrmjija'/bma of carbonate of lirrm, which dm Crab Im 
collected lur forming itaelf a new almlf, 


THO; OOnOIAN WOIUI — 

Tfieaa la a ridlculona Imlief in tumw |mrU of tlm amn^ 
try, that tlm haira fiom a horae’a tail; when droppeil into dm 

water, become endued with life i in Kngland, dda trim#- 

* Narmtivu of h Wliulliitr Vnyugit roiJn4 tOfl filufM, fmn 0# Hfrj, 

Jly ff, li. liuimuU, V.UfUS. 4re, 
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INSECTS FOREBODING DEATO. 

It hts been obserred that Fleas and other parasiiic 
Insects DCTer infest a person who is near death; and so 
frequently Ha'S this been remarked, that it has become 


of ibc popular signs of approaching dissolution. This is 


all probabiHtr, caused by the alteration ill the state of 
the fiuids ixnme^ately under the skin, either in quality or 
quauiity. It must be upon the same principle that women 
MXid children are always more infest^ with the bed-bug 
and other parasitic insecis, than old men, whose sub-cuta¬ 
neous fiuids are scanty, amd their skin, in consequence, 

rigid and ilry \ 


THE DEATH S-HEAD HOTH. 


The yellow and brown-tailed Moths, the Death-watch, 
and manT other insects, have long been the subjects of 


man 


fear 


but the dread cxditd 


in England 



the 


appearance, noises, or inaease of insects is petty appre¬ 
hension oompajed with the horror that the presence of 
the Death*s Head Moth, (AcAer<m£ia* tiopof,} occasions to 
some of the mere fanciful and superFtiti< us naiircs of nor- 
theru Europe. la Cremian Poland, this insect is very 
common; and it is here called the “ Death's Head Phan¬ 


tom 


the 


‘‘wandcriiig Death Bird,** See. The markings 
on the back represent, lo a fertile imagination, the head of 
a perfect skdeton, with the limb-bones creased beneath; 
its cry becomes the \oice of anguish, the moaning of a 

a Icjact li£cc3siii£3i, p. 3^x 
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THE PEATII-WATCII. 

Tift Dcath*s-hea(l Moih Is not the only insect whose 
sound alarms the superstitious. Insects, which arc much 
more common, though, from their minuteness, not so 
often heard, often strike the uneducated with terror as the 
messengen of death. Wc refer to the sound which most 
of our readers may have heard issuing from old timber, or 
old lxH)ks, resembling the ticking ot a watch, and hence 

called the Death-watch. 

ir Thomas Browne considered this marvellous story of 
great importance, and remarks that the man ** who could 
eradicate this Error from the minds of the ncople, would 
save from many a cold sweat the meticulous heads of 
nurses and grandmothers;” as such persons are firm in the 
belief that 

“ Tbo folcmn DcaUi-watch clicks the hour of death.’* 



Swift encleavoureil to perform this useful task by means 
of ridicule, Uius: 

** A wood worm 

That lies In old wood, like a haro In her form, 

With trath or with claws it will bite, It will scratch, 

And chambennalds christen tills worm a death-watch ; 

Ileeauso like a watch it always cries click. 

Then woo bo to those in the house that are sick ! 

For, sure os a gun, they will give up the ghost. 

If the maggot cries click when it ccmtchcs the post, 
nut a kettlo of scahling hot water injected. 

Infallibly cures the timber affected: 

The omen U broken, the danger is orcr. 

The maggot will die, the sick will r^»)vcr.** 


* Abfidgcd from the Journal of a Naturalist. 
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Seriously speakiiig, a little entomological knowledge 
will dispel all such fears for ever. It is now a received 
opinion, adopted upon satisfactory evidence, that the 
EDOve sound is procluced by certain beetles belonging to 
the timber-boring genus, Anobium ; though some tick 
louder than others. When Spring is far advanced, these 
insects comment their ticking as a call to each other, 
which is thus produced: raising itself upon its hind le^, 
with the body somewhat inclined, it beats its head with 
great force and agility upon the plane of jiosition; and its 
strokes are so powerful as to malee a considerable impres¬ 
sion if they fall upon any substance softer than wood. 
The general number of distinct strokes in succession is 
from seven to nine, or eleven. They follow each other 
quickly, and are repeated at irregular intervals. The 
noise exactly resembles that produced by tapping mode¬ 
rately with the nail upon a tame; and wnen mmiiiarised, 
the insect will answer very readily the tap of the nail. 
The superstition that the clicking of this insect is a deatli- 
omcn IS mentioned by Baxter, in his IVirrld of Spiritu, 
which obtained currency for its belief upwards of acentury * 

CRICKETS. 

It is singular that the House-Cricket should by some 
weak persons, be considered as unlucky, and by others, a 
lucky, inmate of a dwelling: those who hold the latter 
opinion, consider its destruction the means of bringing 
misfortune on their habitations. “ In Dumfries-shirc,*' 
says Sir William Jardinc, it is a common gupcn«tition, 
that if Crickets forsake a house which they have long in 
liabiled, some evil will befall the family; generally, the 
death of some member is portended. In like manner, the 
presence or return of this cheerful little insect is lucky, and 
portends some good to the family.'* 

THE EAR-WIO. 

Many persons have a dreadful idea of the effect of an 
Ear-wig getting into the car, and by penetrating the brain 
causing madness ; this notion is founded on a want of know- 

^ In tbi) Frontispiece to the present volume, lu a repretentatfon of the 
Death-watch, natural size, and magnified. IHumcnliach, we perceive, 
referv the name of one iqjcclcs to a cause not yet hinted at,—that, when 
touched, It extends its feet, and lies os though dead, from which state it 
cannot casUy be made to mom 


wjg le 


rotn;LAU Kiutoun. 



Inlgfj of llioconhtnK^lloii of the If emo of thcuo In Meets 

filtonld Ity clinncn^et Ititn the ortis if would oo doubt bu Mfi 
utildenMnut iinnnto; but die wfinihranum (v^o/;roo'|tlieftrtirn» 
brndof the e.ir, would clfVctuidly prevent the proftresfi of tbd 
hiMeet; and die utiwclcotne vUhor could be either killetb or 

dUlodued with rime by inenini of a few drops of oil. ‘riicro 

U anotiicr l*2rror wlili rcwpcct (o the ICarwl^, namely, timth 
is witbnnt wings: this is not the case; It lias a very delicate 
pair of wings, curiously folded up under its short wing- 
caies* 

TMW liANT«nfy-M,V. 


Many years since, Madatne Merlan, in her spleinlld work 
on the Insects of Hurlnain,fifaled dial, the Lanieni-lly emit¬ 
ted light oiioiig enough front Itslaiitertidike head to read a 
newspaper hy. 'I'his was too pretty a |dieiioineiion to be 
ondtied from any snccee«tliig account id the Insect. Hut, 
acconling to ibo more recent observations of IM. flicltard 
and M. Hleber, and our coutitryinaii, Dr. Hancock, die 
whole stateiiieiit is eiroiieous i even the iiatlvo tribes of 
(luiana agree In treating the story as (abtiloits; and r)r. 
Ilaiieock lately stated to the Zoological Hnclely, that "It 
seemed to be an itiveiitioti of ICuiopeaus, desirous of assign¬ 
ing a use to the sittgulur diapltatious projection resendiling 
a liorti lantern, In front of the bead of the liisret.'* V'et, (Mr. 
dolm Murray* V, L, 8 , asserts, that lie has read a letter by 
die exclusive light of the fiofdfitrd, another Itirnl- 

notis insect; and dmt In a ilaiti night be once picked tip n 
lampi/rh ntfhtt(liflti/fifVf\\W.h showed him distinctly the hour 
by a waieli, 

Tirn ntitn Kit.mNO nmnmt. 
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living htininiing-bird, when placed in one of the Spider’s 
tubes, was not only not eaten hy the Spider, but the latter 
actually quit ted its hole, which it left in possession of the 
intruding bird. A g«)inelrical web, spun by the largest 
spider that spins in the West Indies, may, i^baps, occa¬ 
sionally be strong enough to catch the smaller among the 
humming-birds; but it is not likely that the spider would 
eat the birds. A small species of lizard, intro<luccd into 
one of these nets, was enveloped in the usual manner by the 
spider; but, as soon as the operation was aimpleted, the 
insect cut the line and allowed the prisoner to fall to the 
ground. The existence of any Bird-killing Spider, is conse¬ 
quently, disbelieved by the distinguish^ naturalist, Mr. 
MacL^y, who has reported these interesting facts to the 
Zoological Society. 

The Spider to which Madame Merian attributes this 
bird-killing propensity, in the night-time, destroys the 
cockroaches in the houses at Surinam. It is never killed 

the negroeSf who believe that if they were to destroy 
is Spider, it would cause them to break cups and glasses. 
Thus, an ateurd superstition ser\’es to protect an useful 
creature. 



THE TARANTULA SPIDER. 


Sir Thomas Browne gravely 


says 


“ Some doubt 


many have of the Tarantula, or poisonous Spider of Cala¬ 
bria, and the magical cure of the bite thereof by music. 
But, since we observe that many attest it from experience; 
since the learned Kircherius hath positively averred it. 


and set down the songs and tunes solemnly used for it; 


since also some affirm the Tarantula itself will dance upon 
certain strokes, whereby they set their instruments against 
its poison ; we shall not at all question it*." 

Many years since, an Italian gentleman communicated 


to J^tephen Storace, the celebrated musician, a circumstan¬ 
tial account of the effect of the bite of a Tarantula upon a 
oor ploughman, and its cure by the tune called ‘^the 

ry 



arantella,” being played to him, when, after dancing 
wildly till he was exhaustetl, he was bled and put lo bed, 
and so recovered; the latter treatment having, doubtless, 
far more to do with his recovery than the music. Still, 
the narrator states, that, not knowing the air of ‘^the Ta- 


V Vol^r Errors, b. Ui, c. xxrii. p 208. 


PUl’ULAIl ERRORS, 



BEES. 

To enumerate the Errors and superstitions respecting 

Bees woultr occupy several pages; so that we can only 
reliite a few instances. In some parts, when any one of 
the family is buried, as the corpse passes out of tiie house^ 
every Inve is loosened and lifted up; otherwise it is be¬ 
lieved that the Bees would die, or desert the hive, and seek 
other quarters. Another inode of coininunicating the in¬ 
telligence 

ceremony, 

it three tii 

same time, that the moster or mistress, as the case may 

is deatl! In Bedfordshire, it is not uncommon for the 
peasantry to sing a nsalm in front of hives of Bees which 
are not doing well, after which they are believed to 
thrive! 

Bees are likewise believed to grow, from their great dif¬ 
ference in size and colour, which is referable to onotlier 
cause, Bees hatched in very old cells, are smaller; as 
each maggot leaves a skin behind, whicli, though thinner 
than the Hnest silk, layer after layer contracts the cell, and 
son^evvhut compresses the future Bee, 

* Mauua uf Natural Illatory, p. 230 . 
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Absurd Notions, Universal, 187 
Absurdities in Medlclno, 189 
Adam's Apple, 345 
Addor-stono, the, 979 
Aged Persons, Temporaturo of, 5 
Airing Rooms, 127 
Alchemists, Praotices of the,284, £85 
Alexander the Groat, Death of, 273 
Alexandrian Library, the, 237 
Almanac, Moore's, 190 
Almanacs, Old, 11^ 

Animals, Fabulous, of tho Anolonti, 

330 

Antelope and Unicom, 335 
Antipathies, 21 
Antique—Antiquities, 166 
Antiquities, Study of, 167 
Appetite, False, 43 
Apples, Names of, 67 
Aqua Tohma, History of, 276 
Aqua Vitm, 109 
Aqueducts, Ancient, 165 
Arab Horses, 280 
Arabs and the Plague, 279 
Architecture, ** Gothlo," 245 
Architecture, Saxon, 246 
Arithmetic and Algebra, 219 
Arithmotio, Learning, 220 
Arithmetic, Phraseology of, 221 
Ark of Noah, 327 
Arrest after Death, 257 
Arsenic, Poisoning by, 25 
Artichoke, Jerusalem, tho, 76 
Ass, tho Indian, 335, 336 
Astrologers not nil Impostors, 200 
Astrology, BcncOts of, 285 

• • 

Bachelor, Origin of tho term, 260 
Bacon's (Prior) Brazen Head, 288 
Bacon, Roger, Doubtful Inventions 

of, 280 


Banstead Mutton, 57 

Bantam Cocks, 58 

Barometer, Impcrfeotlons of the, 313 

Barometer and tho Wind, 316 

Bathing, Cold, 19 

Bathing, Warm, 19 

Bavarian Broom Girls, 226 

Beaver, Habits of tho, 354 

*' Beaver Hats," 151 

Bed, a damp one, 23 

Beef-eaters, Origin of, 173 

Beer, Salt in, 90 

Beer turning sour, 96 

Bees, Errors respecting, 368 

Bees, Keeping, 73 

Bells in Churches, 244 

Bells, Silver in, 245 

Bibles, Entries in, 255 

** Bilious," tho, 44 

Bird of Paradise, tho, 366 

Birds, Di^tnietion of, 347 

Birds* Eggs, 356 

Birds, Song of, in tho Old and New 
World, 356 

Bird-killing Spider, tho, 366 
Bitter Almonds, 84 
Bitters In Porter, 91 
Bittora and Tonics, 21 
Black Game, 59 
Blackness of Skin, Cause of, 14 

** Ik^m Friend," 204 
Boot and Shoo Making, DofeoU in, 
152 


Brain, Insensibility of, 8 
Brandy, Preserving in. 111 
Brass-plato Coal-merchants, 117 
Broad, Alum in, 61 
Bread, French, 62 
Bread, Nourishment In, 60 
Bread, Patent, 62 
Bread, Potatoes in, 01 
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DreAlhlnKi DiAlcuU, In Qiioondlng I CimU at Uliu»kheAtti 


AhmiitAlnM, y 4 fl 
Drowliig, Art uf, (Ul 
Drewliig, TtiainiM Wntur fur, (ti) 
lirowlng, Wuiur for, UU 
Drlokii, Durability of, Ifli 
lirtiio, Toatit of, iKt 
llrltanula Atotal Toa-potn. 
liurlai ill (b'ovn Uoadti, 
iliill'lnW, s^iu 
liurlai of tlio Dofui, 
lluriiiiiff-glHioM'a, iiooldontaU l^ll 
llutoiior on a Jury, tfAil 
Iluttrr, IHiuntti of, IMKI 

lluttor. Bolt till jit) 


Oftmir ill nriUlii, 134 

DaiiiotN, ThlrNt uf, I'idil 


Cool and Ooko, ICoiuioiuy of, liU, 

Cioilii inuro vaiuablu tiiaii (loliU 

llA 

C7<*alb, Derpotiiity of, lid 
('oalH, Halo of, 117 
C’oaio, Wnuto of, llli 
Ctinl inlnoii, llritUh, Eaiiuuationof, 
14A 

Cookiioyo, who urof tftfU 
('odiliiH, (17 

(NilToo ttftor Dlnnor, U4 
IJotftse UoiTy,” tlio, HI 

Coitbo, Cblooi'iHi in. Hi 

Ctiffou, to liiako, U’J 

('ofIVo, Drojudlooii ugninit, H3 
(\iiroo, UuoMtiiig, Hi 
ColiV'o, Tiirkoy," HI 


CainooH mul IntoHlioi, ConvomlunK CotrifO'iuakiiig lu Erauoo, U3 


of, 31 i 

OaiuIIimi, Btore, 112 

“Caiiiiol Coal,*' 117 
CaiKs Wliioti, Eaiiuro of, 103 


Coino, iWtraiU on, 17U 
Comitioroo, paiit oinl pronout, 133 
Coimnoii UlglitH, 231) 

** Coiitrofit of Culouri." 133 


Capitol Duuiilimontfi, (bo liiuflloaoy i^ookury, ICrrom tif, 43 


of, m 

Canto, Invontioii of, 200 


(^*ookory, Erotioli and EttKliobi 43 
(iuokory, Chont ond Dad, 1H3 


Cat ttuokloH Droath uf Ctitldroii, 333 ('oidmry, Dlalii, 43 


Cato and Vabrion, lUi 
Cnuoo and Eifoot, 212 
Cavorno, Origin of, H24 
Coliaro, Ouulnooi of, 120 
Chanipngno, Erothlng and HtUl, lol I t’otbui, Doiwuumo, 141) 


(^Hikory, Uatiunalu of, liH 
C'Op[)or in Moat, 41) 

Coppor Hiiuoopano, Danger from, 24 
Copimr Hpringtt, U4 13 


Chanoo, Dootrinoo of, ii^ 
Cbarooal and Tain loti Moat, 33 
Chamml Tootii-ptiwdor, Hi 
Charity, WUttt (m it 7 203 


Crabii' Eyoo, 3iii 
(bodulity of (Iroot Mlndo, 2UI 
(^rodiillty and Hu|»onititiun, 213 
Croolo, tbo toriii, 343 


Oharloo 1., Htatnu of, at Charing (hdokotn In a lluuao, 303 


Cnuui, 30 H 

Chomtiitry, Domeiitio, 1311 
Ohlldi'on, 1.4>vo of, 214 
Chinmoy*, Draft In, 120 
Olitmnoyo. Tull, 120 
ClitneRo Eoitialoa, Euefc of, 11 


Criminal hanging an Hour, 230 
Criminal Trial. 20i 
(^rouiKliioti and Dragoiif, 314 
Cn>iui, Higinituro of tho, 2*17 
Crybtai. Varbtluaof, 143 
CuokiHi Hplttlo, 3^ 


Cider and lH>rry, Monnfaoturoof, Hi Cnro-iiioiigctring (Dittuka, IHI 


Otvilixation, DonoHis of, 2U7 
Ciarot, Fine, ItK) 

Clurot and llio Ckmt, 101 
Chiwiio«. CiiltivatUm of the, 213 
CtniiiiioH, Utility of the, 213 
Clothing. Hummer, 130 
(Mothiiig. White, Warmth of, 130 
Cluthiiig, Woollen 12U 


CiiroN, Imaginative, 101 
Curfew, the, 173 
Cutlery Marke, 133 
Cutlery, TuwiMuade, 133 


Dark Dan thorn, carrying, 23d 

IHmd Danguagvi, (luutattoii uf the 
ilti 
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Peuih, I'enr of, 33 

Death. Fear of, natural to Mini, 30 

Death by Lightuiug, 30 

Death, Nature of, 32-^ 

Death not Fain, 30 
Death, Unoertaln Signs of, 30 
Doath'bed, SiilTerlnga of the, 35 
Death‘e-head Moth, the, 303 
Deuth-wurnmta, 204 
Death-wateh, the, 304 
Deeds exeeuted on a Sunday, 930 
Deer, Longevity of the, 331 
Dlarotuid, Hardness of the, 140 
Dianninds, Frloos of, 147 
Diamond, Propertlea of the, 143 
Dietetics, 40 
Dining Alone, 104 
Dinners, Plain, 47 
Diving-bell, Invention of the, 321 
Does the Water boll ? " 123 
Dolphin. Colours of the, .302 
Dorking Fowls, 37 
Doubt, DeneOt of, 913 
Dragon of Wantley, the, 343 
Dragons, Origin oL 343 
Dreams, Morning, 3l> 

Dreams, 'rraces of, 30 
Dress, Colours f(tr, 13 
Drop Measni'o, 102 
Drowning, Cansos of, .39 
Drowning, Ueuovery from, 20 
Drnldieal Circles, Counting, 9iJ7 
Drunkards, Liability of, W7 
•• Dutch “ Clocks and “ Toys,” 920 
Dyes, Poisonous, 132 


Ears. Long. 19 

Eating, Rule of, 43 

Eau do Cologne, 141 

Eel, MigratUuis of the, .30.3 

Earthenware Routs ascribed to the 

Egyptians, 309 

Ear-wig, the, 305 
Ednoatlon, RcncOta of, 914 
Education, Pnbllo, 910 
Edward the Rluck Prlnoo,d(>9 
Eggs, to Roll, 30 

El RorudoofHlr Walter Raleigh,900 
Elephant, Exaggeration of, 349 
English Monarch, tho First, 293 
Era and Epooh ,993 

Error, Corrootion of, 900 



Error, llalfponce, 104 

Errors, National, 107 

Errors In Print, 903 

Errors, Religious, 911 

Esquires, Who are? 207 

Executions, Publio,2G4 

Experiments, First, Fallacies of, 310 

Eye, 3Iotiou of the, IG 

Eye, one, Superior Vision with, 317 

Eye, l^rfootion t»f the, 13 

Eyea,dlirorent Porspeotlvoaof the,316 


Failure, common Causa of, 904 
“Family Edltlims,'* 922 
Farthings of Queen Anne, 181 
Feudal Hystem, the, 100 
Fiddlers and Catgut, 235 
Finger, the Wedding Ring, 931 
Fingers, Seeing with the, 17 
Fire extingnlshud by the Bun. 122 
Fire, Poker across, 123 
Fire, Raking out the, 19) 

“ Fh'es,” Dlstuneoa of, 199 
Fh'es,” Extinction of, 199 
Fire-irons, PollhhcHl, 194 
Fh'o-priiof Feats, 190 
Fish. Cuusinnption of. 30 


Boa 


season 


Fish, Poistmous, 31 

Fish, PreJ lid lees against eating, 30 

Fishes, AO'eotlon of, 301 

“ Fits,” the prefix, 271 

Flags on Castles, 173 

Flattery, the Rest, 919 

Flower de-Lnoe, tho, 992 

Flowers, Odour of, 79 

l'\»od, Animal, for Children, 46 

Food, A nlmal, tho English fond of,40 

Food, Anlinal and Vegetable, 49 

Food, Nourishment in, 41 

Food, Properties of, 40 

,137 


filodenri 


France, B«)nth of, 0 
France, 'I’lnvelllng In, 923 
Freemasons, Ancient and 
31U) 

French Fashions, 134 
Fn*noh Language, the, in Tmvol 
ling, 994 

French Gloves, 13.3 
French Women. 926 
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FrulU, Porw 
FrulU, Kipcmlng, 0() 

Fu«l« WAliUi f/f, lifi 

** Full to the brim/* HQ 
TumtuU, liiglit of Way ot, SIS3t 
Vun, Fflou of, Uli 
Fum, variouf, liil 
Fur, Warmth of, IfiO 


[ fa pptniNHi, Beeroi of, 

IlawthoTR, or May^bukh, iba, 

Health, Hriilenoe of, 4 

Heat, Inteuao, Hciourity from, )|2 

Heat, fkrnoatt^ of, IM 
Hedgehog auekliig Cowi, 
Helr'ftt'l^aw, to UluloheHt, 2&Q 
Holidiiyi, ob»r>l£io, UiO 
Hoi May« and Tra^te, IM 


name of'* Hoggarmyye!gttbQur,**ifOO H«p« and Coali, Nuioonoea, tJZ 


Gaming Helli, UHl 
Oai, Heating by, 120 
fiardena, UmitnientAl, IM 
CJoo'bumera, I^nomy of, UH 
Giui'Iigbt«,HinoUe from. Hi 
Goniii*, what la it? 217 


I 


Ifornai, blow, 350 
I lloraea, Whito-hoof(4, 3S>f) 
Houbraken'g lleodii, Authentfofty 

of, ltg> 

Houaea, Interior Detaimtfon of, ld3 
11 union Ibaly, Weight of the, lOi 


Gentleman, wtiat makea one ? 203 Himiniing birdM, Food of, 350 
Oeometrioal Tcrtiia,Mli>as>|dleatltm Hydrophobia, 22 


of, 023 

German Bllver, the, 130 
GianU, Helief In, 302 
Gliding, Kpurioua, 133 
Gin for Wonna, 22 
Glpaiee, who are the ? 2^ 

GIam broken by Hot Water, L23 
GloiMf imbiting, Ancient, lili 
Gleaning, Itight of, 250 
Glovtui, French, lAJ 
Gluttony, Fnglieh, 3C3 

GfiaUiicker, The, 350 
Gold Flab in a Glaiia, L2Q 
Gold, Jcwcllerii*, li2 
Gold, standard, lil 
Golden Fippin, the, (fl ' 

** Good for Man and Ileoiit,** 23 
OrKidwIn Banda, the, 200 
QordUitt Worm, tlie, 302. 

Oorgona, Who were they I 3i& 
Oourmandism and Fpicurlam, iO 
Giiflina, varlotii, 3K1 
Groecro* Curranta, 31 
Growing Fat, i 
Guillotine, the, 23d 
Guinea and Feather, Fall of, 311 
Gulneaa, Light, liii 
Gunpowder, Invention of, 2/i7 


Hya?na, Untameahla, 313 
Hyp<iehondrfaoa, UMioule of, 23 
Hyiioeltondrlaala, Cauoo of, 23 


Ignorance, Popular, 3t)0 
Imagination, Krrora of the, 212 
" lifiperhil Tokay,'* 102 
Trnprfivement of the World, IM 
I'mprorementa, unp<ipular, IM 
Indian Ink, 140 
Infanta, Henaihlllty of, 13 
InaeeU foreboding Heath, 303 
Inauranee Offlcca, '* Frofiu of,** 130 
Inaumneea, Cheap, 150 
Inventiona, New, Jitfeetaof, 157 
Iriab, Intelligence of the, 22d 
Iron, Expansion of, 12X1 


Hair, Nature of, 0 
lluloymi, or King*dNher, 1 
flalfjience, Error, 1/tt 
**lIangmon*a Wagee/* gfla 

Hannibal, Heath of, 273 


Jano Bhore, Death of, 302. 

Jewa* Antl{iatliy to Fork, 301 
" Jews* Orangea," IM 
Jewa* Ear, 302 
Jeweller'a Gold, 142 
Jewa* Hai'p, the, 2^ 

Jewa, FeroeeutUm of tlie, 300 
John the Haptiat'a LocuaU, 222 
John Dory, the, 302 
Jonah'a Whale and Gourd, 33i 
Jury, Burgea^n and Ilutehor on, 250 


301 


King without hla Crown, 107 
Knives, Antiquity of, IM 
Knowl^ge and Happlneiui, 200 
Knowledge, Limit of, 2U0 
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Lumps, Managomont of, 113 
Lanteni'fly, the, 3Gli 
Laws. Misconstruction of, 231 
Laws Penal, Contradictory, 2C2 
Laws, TemiKirary, Unropcolod, 2fiQ 
Leaden Vessels, Poison from, 23 
Leases for 990 Years, 259 
Leeks worn on St. David's Day, 201 
Loft-handedness, Caiisoof, 12 
Legal Errors, 259 
Lent, Observance of, 212 
Life Assurance, Objections to, lOQ 
Light from Stale Fisli, 131 
Light from Wax and Tallow, 111 

Ligh tness before Dcatli.*‘31 
Linen llleachcKl and Unbleached, 113 
Lion, Courage of the, 313 
Literature, Elizabethan, 173 
Living in Ancient Times, 121 

Living, Elizabethan, 122 
Livings, Presentation to, 2M 
Logwood, Misuse of, 131 
l,ondon, Healthiness of, 3 
London Porter, 31 
Longevity of Authors, 1 
Longevity of the Deer, 331 
Longevity, Highland, 1 
Looking Back, 329 
Lot’s Wife, a ** Pillar of Salt.” 323 
Louis Quatorze, Style of, 131 
Lunatics and the Moon, 23 

Machinery*, Manufacturing by, 157. 

g(k) 

^ladcini. East and West India, 103 
Madeira and Claret, Decanting, 101 
Madeira and the Gout, IM 
Madeira, Qualities of, 103 
Madeira on the Voyage, 103 
^iadeira and the Mediterranean, 
' Climate of, 3 
Madness, What is it ? 20 
Madness, Uellgious, 22 
Magazine, the First, 210 
Magna Charta, 201 
Making and Manufacturing, 157 
Malt, lllgh-dried, 32 
•* Man has one Rib loss than a Wo¬ 
man,” 313 
3Ian. Stature of, 2 
Mon, Temperature of, 4 
Mansions, French, BU 


I Mansions, Old English, IfiO 
Manufactui'cs, French and Englitd), 
133 

Marketing. Principles of, 133 

I M»m>coo Leather, 131 

5Iarriage, Exemptions by, 2^ 
Marriages, Fleet, 230 
Marriages, Gretna Green, 230 
3IarrlagC8, Royal, 231 
“ Marry,” the phrase, 211 
Meat, Loss of, in Cooking, 33 
Meat, Putridity of, 33 
3Icat, Roast and Boiled, 13 
Mechanics, Tlioory and Practice of, 
310 

3Iedical Advisers, Profits of, 10 
Medicines, Powerful, Use of. 21 
Medlars and Quinces, Scarcity of, 63 
Molanoholy, Religious, 211 
Mermaid, the Protended, 332 
Metals, Transmutation of. 231 
Mezzotinto Engraving, Discovery of, 
320 

Microscoplo Illusions, 313 
Miller’s Toll, the, 230 
M Inoral Tallow, 311 
Minster, the, 292 
Miracles, Scriptural, 212 
Monastorios, Benefits of, 170 
Money, Ancient Value of, 122 
Moral Soienco, 21U 
3Iotha iu Ciothes, 132 
Mulgravo Family, Origin of the, 321 
Musoles, eating, 31 
3Iuseovy Glass, 110 

Mushrooms, Edible, 21 
51usio, Ear for, 222 
3Iusio, Practice of, 222 
Music, Tyrolese, 223 
Mutton, Banstoad, 52 

I Mutton, Prejudice against eating, 30 

Nankeen, 131 

Natural History, Mistakes in, 31b 
Nautical Maps, Imperfection of, 3i3 
Navigation, False Estimates of, 322 
Near-sighted Persons, 10 
“ Nervous,”, tbo term, 10 
Newspapers, Origin of, 210 
Newspaper, the first Engllsli, 233 
Nightingale, the, ^ 

Noah's Ark, Form of, ^ 
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324 

Norfolk rnmiiii. m 

Noywiti, fl5 

fMk ond y«iAt, tho, (11 
CilMilniic/ ftnd yintmomt 2(l4 

014 KniclAod, ZIA 

Oiml, ** JkMiuty ** cjf th<?, L42 

OptiA MiijtiA. iho, 2S19 

Order of the Ci»rler, Origin of, 3!£l 

Orrery, tli«, 321 

Oryx and Unloorti, Xl't 

•Orcr-IUrflnemcni," l^O 

•' Oyetcrrii, OrcMWi," 63 

Pamirnony and EoonoTny, HO 
Paul and Prciwmt Tlm<?», 1® 
Paiafonlanif, IlelKhlfd tho, 3Jii 
Pearl*, What are thiry ? 147 
Pedlar'* Aero, ZM 
Peerage, Antlr|uiiyof tho, 2CQ 
I'ellenn fcMCillng her Yming with her 
1 Ilof»d, zr4\ 

i*ennl Lawa, C'<intradlePiry, 202 
I’opper, lllaek and White, (10 
Peri>eltinl Motion Heokom, 311 
I^crajieotlvo, Ollferent, of the Kyea, 
317 

PcraiKietlvo, lllimlon of, 3HI 
Pewter-ware, DImiho <4, 133 
PhlloKophy, P<7ptilar, 203 
Pheonix, Pablo of the, 330 
Plano-forhj out of Time, 127 
I'lgeona, keeping, 2ill 
Pillory, tho, mi 
Plant*, Poia^inotiM, 

Plant* In Hown* and Town*, 72 
Plenauro Tour*, 227 
I'lurallty of World*, 213 
l*ol»on, Antidote* Pi, 272 
Polnon In the Nall*, 27i 

Polfion, “Blow,” 273 

PolBon* of tho Ancioiita, 

Polaonltig hy Ariatnio and l^d, ^ 
Polnonlng hy Copper, 24 
Poker Aoroa* the Plro, 123 
Pomatum, liO 
Popularity, Value of, 103 
I’opiilatlon and Proxperlty, 
2*orcolaifi and Pottery, llrltl*b, 133 
Porter, T>ondoii, lilttorii and Head* 
log of, 01 

Port Wine, AfodJelnat Qualities of, 06 


Potato-flotir, TO 
Potatoes In hread, ftl 
PotaPio* as Food,£0 
PotaPies, Mealy and "Waxy, fjSt 
* * I'rineo of Wales'* Fcattwrs, the,** 
303 

Printing, Effect* of, 207 
Probihltcxl Trade, 165 
Prophecies, Political, HJ7 
Pnnwln Add mit rare, 24 
Pulse, on the, 12 
Pursuit, IVant of one, iSH 

Quarantlno, on, IQ 
Queen A nne's Farthingf, 101 


Uain, Prognostications of, 310 
jinking out the Fire, 121 
Jlaloigh, 81r WaL his El X>onido,20 
Haven, the, 857 
Haxor and Hot Water, 

Hnzf)r, to use one, 13Q 
Hcn^llng after Meals, 104 
Heaivm and Hcvclation, 211 
Hest, Hour* of, 7 
Hhinoccros's Horn, the, 274 
Hhone, the, ami the Lake of Ge¬ 


neva, 230 

Iticc, Nourishment In, £3 
Hire, Patna, £13 
*' Ilillevo,'* the term, ^ 

Hfuuls, firitlsh and Homan, 232 
Horn}* on the Ckintlnent, 226 
Homls, Turnpike, 234 
“ Hoast Hecf of Old England," 174 
IPinmlus and Hemus, 267 
IPKifs, C'liestnot and Oak, IfU 
Hu hy and Diamond, the, 143 


Bahhath and Bunday, 240 
Bngo, Varieties <if, 76 
Hailors and Boldlers, Drftlsh, Loy¬ 
alty of, 166 
“ Biillct-oil,” 174 
Knit In Hca-waler, 312 
Bnpphire, Varieties of, U2 
Baw-tnills, Btatutes against, 253 
Bcarlct Hunners, 71 
Bdcnce, Mythology of, 2fEl 
“Bcoteh, th 0 ,”llkl 
Bea-coost, Bftlubrlty of, 6 
Heed com destroyed hy Pigeon*, SSI 
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tSdllng A Wife. 249 
Sensibility. Benefits of, 9 
Sensibility of Infants, 10 
Sbakspesune's Play of Henry V., 295 
iSieeta franner tiian Blankets, 130 
Sieil'fi^, Cruelty to, 63 
Sherries, Adulteration of, 99 
Sherries, Dark and Pale, 99 
Sherries, 3Ian ufacture of, 99 
Slaves, Flogging in the West Indies, 

227 

Sleep of Aged Persons, 32 
Sleep, Natnre of, 29 
Sleep, Prevention of, 29 
Sleep, Sound. 30 
Sle^ng with the Eyes Open, 29 
Sleep-walking, 31 
Sloth. Eonxnny of the, 352 
Small'pox, Inoculation for, 18 
Smuggling in Scotland, 110 
Snow melted with Salt, 73 
Snow-water, 64 
Soda-water, Spurioiis, 64 
Sound and Noise, 311 
Soup from Bones, 48 
Soup, Turtle, 49 
Soref^gn, Arrest of the, 259 
**6oy from Black Beetles,** 86 
Spectacles. Choice of, 17, 243 
Spermaceti, Waste of, 112 
Spider, Bird-killing, 306 
Spider, the Tarantula, 367 
Spirit of Wine, Test of, 109 
Spirits, Adulteration of. Ill 
Spirits, Consumption of, 109 
SpiriU, Pale, 111 
Spirits, Warmth from, 44 
Squirrel Cages, barbarous, 282 
Star Chamber, tbe, 293 
Statesmen, Cle^'er, 203 
Statues, Ancient, Exaggeration of, 2 
Steam from tbe Kettle, 125 
Stilton Cheese, 58 
Storms, Danger from, 319 
Stoves, Cast-iron and Bright, 124 
Stove-grates, Low, 131 
Stramonium in Asthma, 22 
Strasburg Pies, 59 
Studies, Abstract, 32 
Studies. Night, 8 
Style of WriUng. 218 
Subtmanean World, the, 324 



Sugar, Economy in, 75 
Sugar and the Teetli, 75 
Sugar, Nutriment in, 74 
Suicides, English axid French, 189 
Suicides in November, 183 
Sumptuary Laws, the, 169 
Sun. Exposure to the, 5 
Suppers Heoommended, 48 
Surgeon on a Jury, 259 
“ Swan with Two Necks,** 3C0 
Swallows, Disappearance of in Win 
ter. 357 

S weet and Bit ter, Compeoen ta of, 312 


“Talented," the. 221 
Talents, Precocious, 217 
Tarantula Spider, the, 3G7 
Tartarian Lamb, the, 351 
Tai^te of the Public, 186 
Tea, Antiquity of, 75 
Tea consumed in England, 71 
Tea, Effects of, 81 

Tea in England, High Price of, 78 

Tea, Green, 80 

Tea, keeping, 79 

Tea, Qu^ity of, 77 

Tea, Varieties of, 76 

Teas, Adulteration of, 77 

Teas, Fine, in China, 78 

Tea-pUnt, Localities of the, 76 

Tea-pots. Black, 125 

Tears, VV*hat are they? 248 

Teeth, Stopping the, 

Telescope, Invention of the, 288 
Temperature of Aged Persons, 5 
Temperature of Man, 4 
Tender in Payment, 257 
Teoterden Steeple and Goodwin 
Bands, 299 

Thames %Vater, 65, 89 
Thaw, a Cold one, 129* 

Theatres, Misconstruction of, 165 
Thirst, Imaginary, 44 
“Thirteen to Dinner,** 195 
•* TbunderUtlt, the,** 318 
Tide, Rise of at Old London Bridge, 
319 


Tin and Tin-plate, 132 
Tinning Vessels, 132 
Tongue, the, 8 
Trance, Causes of, 31 
“ Transpire," 222 
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hlhit*, 

ti •* ffft f^ohthhhfi *i* •4kt^‘fS i)i IHHf 

i,)« hh*^ i4hh^‘ ittl* hh^ ^^ff^ ihf’^S ^f/| y^ ~ 

khUfftft ‘tfOi i<U fit 7 iiih 

*i>ti li‘it htt^tf. ‘fh*! ••uit* * 'fft^rf, ifi 

m^^^^ titihftiluo ff(( *i hi 0^^•i^t• )* ^h‘'h)fhf{; f>‘/4 fi/ 

Uhjf tfit.htUf M 9ht( hhf^nfhh / tHi fWrtVr.' 
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nr. 

The Boy Hunters; ’ 

oa, 

ADVKNTdUKm IN SKAHCH OF A WHITE THTFFALO. 

WIT If ILLi;8T II ATI ONfl BY IfAllVfIT. 

Fourth Ffiifion^ Pries 7e, filo(h4 

■iirh 0 HfK)k we tfoti]<] fnnke n Chrietrniifl preseTit of to a fuTOarife 

jotiliifiil frN’Tid/* - 

“A ('hfirifiinK fK»y> \nsfkP — WnltUman. 


IT. 


The Young Voyageurs; 


on 


> 


THE BOY HUNTERS IN THE NOBTH, 


» 


WITH II/tt;STnATf OJf ft BY HAUYBY. 

Hrrtmd FAilion^ Price 7s. cloth, 

** \ real bore* rtellght. Full ndvent'ire ami mtiiral history. . . , , 

FmphiilU'nllr to !>/• ree<»fnrfiemh'rt/'— f/rifir, 

‘‘ Thorr cnn be little doubt that ‘The Ytrtifig Voyageurs* will cornmnnd as 
und Inttintf n |>opulHrity os its prrdeeessors—those predecessors prI/^1, we 
fUM'^-tloTi not, by miirif ii noble heorted tior os nmffntt his chief b<i<»k-fuvotirftes— 
Di’ii/c'd t»y him <»fi the snme dear old shelf with ‘The Ik^y’o Own lUtok* »nd 

* Robinson (yrnsoe,***— jSfm, 



4 


e 


V. 


The Desert Home 


f 


on 


f 


ADVENTURES OF A FAMILY LOST IN THE WILDEICTESa 


tVITIf rf,f/t/aTHATf ONfl BY HAUVRY. 

Fifth JAitiony Price 7s. cloth, 

“ This is a rolume in which young gentlemen between the ages of twelve and 
twenty will (rreafiy rejfdee . ... An i/iferesfing sR/ry, expressly framed 

to Introduce tlm youthful reader to an extensire acquaintanoe with natural 

ti istof y. — f.U'ith*, 

..i.iJV! personally familiar with the scenes he describes, and ia thus 

be attHlfiLu”/ ’7!’ ”” fruthfiilricss whlci», In other oiroumstances, oan only 

ot atlMlMed by the rarest genlus/’^C'/iom/ycrs’s Journal. ^ 


OAVfD llOdUI!, FJ/KKr STKKET, 
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Mil. MAYHKW’S 

IJOOK.S OF SCIENOE FOR YOUTH. 



I, 

The Wonders of Science; 

OU, 

YOUNG FlUMPIIItY DAVY, 

Tho Corn'irth Ap itljuoary'n iJ »y, who hirns<;lf Natural 

Piiilt»j<)phy, uiid i.'ventuallv Wcaiiiu l*r<j«idcnt of tho 

Jtoyul Hocirty, 

TIIK hlVli OV A WOKUKlirUL IJOY, WIIITTKN FOU JJOT». 

IJV IlKNItY MAYUKVV, 

Author of “The I'ett^unt-ISoy Hii)o»ophfT,“ &c, 

WITH I J/hU«TllATJ ONH IJ V JOliH OlhHKJlT. 

Second KdilVin^ Price Oi. cloth, 

A le tter hero for a Hoy's IhKik, Mr, Mayhcw coiihl not h,ava found, and no 
wiior Hould have treated ttie »Utry more succ<*/>Mfully than he ha» done. We 
h-«d hci'fi in want of a * yonoK people's Author;' and weseem to hure ttie 
» IkIh ni 'ii ill 111*' riKlit place, in tlie oerMin of Mr, ►Mayhcw,"'—AfAez/ao/n#. 

“ 111 iiDiny a youii^ ifUtUr (iie wiioleMmie spirit of iiniuiry uill stitfiulated 
by a ho«ik like lliii*, which helonvn to a ida*oi of its own, whereof Us Autlior may 
chdiri to t.uvi'heen tin* eRtuhiti»|u*r, as in; isinder^rt at preiuoit tlie sole Writer iu it. 
KoKilnif III ihewoue Intendcal by it it cun be better.*'—/f/arn/niT. 


TI. 

TIIK BTOIIY OF 


The Peasant-Boy Philosopher; 


on 


9 


A 01111,1) OATJIKIUNO PKIUILKS ON TIIK 8KA-SIIOItK.” 


I 


I 


ly life of Feri^uHon, tho BIic|ihord-Ih>y Astronomer 

to nIiow how a J\>or Jdid hooniiio aoquuifJted 
I tho PrinrijiloH of Nitlural Boicnco, 

liY HFNUY MAYJIKW. 


WITH TLLUnTItATIO.SS IIV JOHN OtI.IHJUT 

Hecond Edition^ Price Ge, doth. 


t 


“ Its Iff eat fibfirm !»*, that tbe tbougbtfii) voiitik '^111 Invo It beriiinM* It ffrare. 

fully eiieoiiruKr'N tiiouidit; while the iintliiiiKiiiif wil) iind llieinstdveN speedily 
bi'oiiiiiit to love It. because It intel)i|(lbly opeiM to tbeni the new Mentation of 
ltioo|/lii, 'I’he book, in fact, la worth a wilderness of mere ChnstinuM txKika,'' 

mt mti, 

“Told with tin* jfriiee find feel In k of Doldsinlth,'end hy one who has that 

it In fiN If iJrewster and prm 

Instructive and beautifully-.old tale." 


knowler'Kfi of selence wlilcti fioldsnillh lacked, 
yoUly, iiud coinhined to produce thU Instruc 


i)AVia aoauK, kkkkt STitHKT, 
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HU^PIIttY*8 KXPKUtMENTS ON TIIK OIFFU6ION OF HEAT. 


WONDEBS or SCIENCE, 137. 





















MU. J. 0. EIJOAII'S 

WOllKB ON llIOUllArnY AND IIISTOIlY. 


t, 

In ftMildcap, 8v(i, 8*. Orf, doth, 

Tho Boyhood of Groat Mon. 

INTKNOED AS AN HXAMI'EK EOIl YOUTH. 

IIY JOHN 0. EOOAIl. 

WITH ffilitfSTItAriONS «T mURF/f rOBTEIl. 

Third Edition. 

** H wmild hftT® hpnn n of to noo nuoTi n hofAt tm/Jlr d. 

That. rf*erK we arMijiurotl, ftpr thia lltflo ttrliime la almply iifid wellikme. The 
hlftiffMiitiioa ate fiHffierAfia and Iwlof, hut nut too ahort tu he itmtiain^; and aa 
thtfuanrula of tniya thirat for (treHtneaa, whl(?h lanequIfHl hy unefland tena, there 
will tm thotiaafiua tu rend! it hook like thia."—AVuniDier. 



Rnrrio fii/.o tinil jirinp, 




Wttfl IfiLtmTIlATIONH lit IKHKKT rOBTRft. 

Srrond EiliiUm. 

A eery naefnl end n^reeiihle tolufue. It la naeftil, ea biography la nlweya 
an iffifiortfifit nily to hlatory ; nful It la tiaefiil^ hecnuae It kl^i^a nfi<»iher Mow to 

tlie wnrilfin Men, (hni any etfilnehoe hna ever heett ntinined without aevere 


111 . 

Ill foolscflp Bto, pripo 5a., bandaotnely bmintl, 

History for Boys; 

Olt, ANNALS OE THE I'flINOfl’AL NATIONS OF MODEKN 

EI/llOI’E. 

wnn rjaii'f ii.i.t/fl-riiATioHii nr anonon TiroMAs, 

HAVIO IJOUVIH, FLIUST STIlEKT. 
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BOOKS OF AMUSEMENT 


1. 

The Boy» Own Book: 

A I’fctxajui'U' of «11 tij« Divtrrsiont—AthletiCy Bcienttfic 

ftud Kt»(;\rtwUvt>— of Boyhood ajod Youth. 

# 

y£VV aXD OKKAILY KXI.AHGKD EDITION, 

oim KVM.i:iioni auuitiunal illu^tuatioio). 

/V'*r4’ 1^#. 6«f. cloth. 


II. 

The Little Boy’s Own Book: 

A Solwtioa from the Above. 

TMC OAJftItS AK1> I5IX)KT# fiUlTKO FOU LITTLE IIOV8. 

/Wpc JU. Ctf. 

III. 

Bound Games for All Parties. 

A ixaivrriox vr the uitKATEHT vauiety of family 

AMl SilMKXaS FUK THE FI11E8IDK Oli PIC-NIC. 

Cr.uirs , of Action, Catch Oamet, Games rcquirin;; 

tbr Kim'iNr of Fam*y, I(itelli|^no«, and iniuj^iuatioa, 

Dinrtions for Crying Forfciu, &c. 

VtlB HXVSTHATIUI^*. KKW EDITION, ENLAliOEU. 

A#, clidh, g\U, 


IV. 

Acting: Charades; or Deeds, not 'Words. 

a O^iEtSTMAS GAME TO MAKE A LONG EVENING SlfOUT. 

BY THE liiiOIIlEliS MAYHE\Y. 



EDITION. 


rUOFUSELY ILLUhTHATED, 


Prm cloth. 


V, 

A Cracker Bon-bon for Christmas Parties; 

OK, C11K18TMA8 I'lKC’HS KOK PKIVATE 

ItKI'KKSUN rATI ON, &o. 

KV K. K. HIIOUOII. 

rHoru*!!!.V iiLvaTMATiiu, PmoB 3*. 3d. 



AVID KOOUK, FLKET STKKKT. 



BOOKS FOE BOYS 




BY KOBEKT SOUTHEY, 

With numfSTfjnM Tinl/rd and WootojU prinlUrd in ttw? Text, 

from Deiigna bjr Birket Fr>«ter, liuncan, 

PoH Hpo. 6$. 


u. 

Parlour Magic; 

A Manual of Amunw^ Exfxrrifnentif, Tranamntationx, Bleigfiti 

and SuUleli^, Jyrjrerdernajn, 

IrM'liiding Uae Triekj of Iffyudin^ li/dnn, d:e., aa rfjeerttly exhibited 

in I>/nd//n and Paria. 

4 a, #kf,, 


IIL 

The Comic Latin Grammar; 

A FACETIOU.S T.VTBODUCTIOX TO TOE LATIN TONGUE. 

r/iin itVHKUfjvn iLLurmAnox* r/sr arinn^ akd woon, irr i, LEJTCif, 

I'rke 



V, 

The Pictorial Bible History. 

COPTAtPtPtt 

Tiro xyv hiotnr-viom y/civnuA or rur. vHisnrAh 

js TiiK aAOEeo Hotiti^tvur .vAiiiiAtivE, wmf 

/VZc^ Zf, ^td, doth. 


DAVID BOG UK, FLEET STIlEET. 
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HOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 




J. 

The Young Islanders; a Tale for Boys. 

BY JEKFUUY.S TAYLOR. 

NKW KDITION, WITH TINTED PLATES, Of. 


II. 

The Boat and the Caravan: 

A FAMILY TOUR IN KGYl'T AND SYRIA. 

WITH PLATRS, FIFTH KDITION, 7f. 




With Two Hundred nnd Thirty Engravings. 

Young Children. 



For very 


3f. Of/. ;;/uoi—Of. coloured. 


IV. 

Harry’s Book of Poetry; 

8IJOUT POEMS FOR THE EURSERY. 


HY EI.IZA OROVE. 

With numerous lllustnitionM hy Rirket Eoatcr, Harrison Weir, 

K. liiiHwell, &o. 

3«. Of/, plain — Of. coloured. 



I.—An Edition in Largo Type, with Illustrations by Stolhnrd. 

Vloth^ 7f. Of/. 



fep. Svo, with Illustrations hy Goorgo Cruikshunk and others. 

Pnee 3f. Of/. 






BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


Comic Story Books. 

Prke \m* each with Cotf/ur(d PlaUM» 

ALftnuHAJK (hmnhn. j Tuk Weajjriju of JfoLMwrx>!>. 

TfllS (iVAHHVJAOHK LaOT (UlAVirjJtCIt^n Uau,, 

The WonuKUvnL If are IIujst. ‘ liEYKAJio the Fox. 


Comical Creatures from wurtemberg; 

THE STUFFED ANIMATES IN THE GEEAT EXJIIBITION. 

Hqmre cloth^ Zn. fpd. — tftU/ured^ 0$, 

Comical People 

MKT \VITf£ AT TUB OKKAT KXH/HITIO.V. 

rk/m fJhAWiyton ur i. i. aiu»ovjixE. 

Small qmrto^ Z§, 0^,— coloured (jm. 


Picture Book for Young People. 

Fifty qiiATio Ilatox, with D(:nc'ripttfjnH, clotlt^ 0$,; ryJouriwJ, I0«. ^ 


George Cruikshank’s Fairy Library. 

K/liU'd and Illuxtratird by GE<>ii/iE Gruixmiia^jc. 


1, Hoi' (/ MY Thi.me. 


2 . JaCX AlfO THE BEA.^'?»'rAJ.X. 


Z, ClWOEItEJ.I.A. 

/Vff« Is. each. 


History of England, 

FOU YOC.W VV.liStySn. 

Ey Ajihe Lyoia JU/xd. Eighty Illui^trationi!, 3s. 


Original Poems for my Children 


0 


By TilOMAB MlLLEfL 


Profuiely 11 liis Irattd, Z*. tkl,^ cloth. 


DAVID BOGUE, H^EET STEBET. 


v^oo^le 



HOOKS Foil YOUNG PERSONS. 


t. 

Tho Young Islanders; a Tale for Boys. 

IIY .IKFKKUYH TyVYf.OIl, 

WKW BOITIOM, WITH TlNTFli MliA'fE«, 0#. 


If. 

Tho Boat and tho Caravan: 

A FAMILY TOUIl IN KdYI’T AND SYlllA, 

WITH l'HATE<«, FIFTH KHITION^ 7«. 


Tit. 

Harry's Ladder to Learning: 

With Two lltinfln'd nrul 'I’liirty Kngravifigfl.—Far wry 

Young Oliililrmi, 

ih. Of/. plaiu^O^. fohured. 




flY KIJ/A fMUrVF. 

With niiinproufi IIlusIrHlion-i l»y Kofttpr, ffnniAoii Wt-ir, 

K, (IhswcII, A:ni 

0^. Od, cnfotved, 


V. 

Bobinson Crusoe. 

f.—An Edition in Largo Typo, wifh Tllustmtiona hy Htotliard. 

CM, 7 ff. V,d. 

— In fop. Svn, with lllufllratloiio hy (ioorgo Oruikahatik and (Alio 

8^. Of/. 

David uoovh, flket stiiukt. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


Comic Story Books. 

Price If. each wiih Col&uredPlata* 

ALDEEHiiN Gobble, 1 The Wkaselh of HoLMwrKji#. 

Thr Qu.viiuklsomb NcionnorEs. ! Lady Chaffinch’s B.u,l. 

The Wonderful Hare Hunt, j Hbynard the Fox. 


Comical Creatures &om wurtemberg; 

FROM 

THE STUFFED ANIMALS IN THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

Square chihy 3#. &d,—eohuredf 6j. 

Comical People 

MET WITH AT THE GttEAT EXHIBITIO.V. 

FROM DR.\W1NG» BY J. J. ORANDVILLB. 

Small quarto ^ 3j. 6 </.—coloured 6#. 


Picture Book for Young People. 

Fifty quarto Plates, with Descriptions, cloth, 5 j. ; coloured, lOt, 

George Cruiksbank’s Fairy Library. 

Edited and Illustrated by Gkoroe CufiE-HHANK, 

1. IIoF o’ MY Thumb. 2. Jack and the Be-vn-stale. 

3. Cinderella. 

Price 1#. each. 

History of England, 

FOE YOUNG PKUiiONS. 

By Anne Lydia Bond. Eighty Illustrations, 3#. ftd. 



By Thomas Miller. Profusely Illustrated, 2#. 6rf., doth. 


DAVID BOGUJg, FLEET STREET. 








l.ini.r, Vuiuv.iL, 

Hl'Ui.UUli iUfOH, 

l(l'.Ai*IUO liooU, 

UiMtOUY Ot 
h/UII'IVUU 


ViUMT V^ioM fiv Vovrm^, 

Hvt4mu V^*4fu hv VnwrtLY, 

) hAliVLt tu YU Vi V^tHtlh 

\ Vunuim hunti.vM. 

i ijVtLH hlAUY Atilf UUU 1) /LL, 



(InfiUiUtliiv^ ** Vtituvu/^ ** Hvm.i.iuh” ufi4 liuAUiuti/* in 

SuUmtSf vjUf *U‘ (Ui, 


§ 

IVl/fttd on 4d, tiuv.U. 

I fJoiiN Uo(>K» i, Wooimittu, 

•I, V/tmo Vnoti, 6, Wtho huAutu, 

H. Vauu ^Aiith a Hiuit lUtou, 

7 , Shntiu. 




IIauhy'h tlouii hoou, 

,, Vo/iifhu liooH^ 

.. (^OOU'IUY Walku. 


Uauhy'u Srio^i'KY TA/,m, 

,f Hfuvhv: HroiLiVM. 
„ TaU' ji, 



U oftjonn 4. 


Home Leeson Booke. 

Titv. tfouu Vuiuuu, HHoly 900 riitH, t , , #10 

Tuu liouu liooA ov ^A'muAh Uih'iouYf f4/fih , I 0 

'i itk. ihtuu duAUUMif t niu, i4oiU , , , , ,10 

VUu U iituy bo )<tKl wil-b (joUmn d 9«, Od, 



Tmk Wi'i,i,^uiiuii IhfiJ.f t'lOu, ('loih , , , ,10 

O’nu Ihtit ou'i I'.u'iI'.if HturkUNn, i:l/dh , , , ,10 

liihiuiifoY i,im.v,lAhVAhiniutiSi'.wH'ioiiYliooKfi:loth I 0 
i.ionr t ou inu tiouhi ay, hy tho Anthoi of iUu ♦♦ Hook of 

i)otf HyiluOOff*’ oloi.lt . , , , # # i 0 

Oi' (Uilonnui Vluhiit, %. Od, 


!,iiSfOiSi liAVIh mVif/K, VJ,KV,T HTUHV/r, 


AUO mntt liY Al.h hottlitil.i. 1 .yjui UtiAU AUO OtjfJUYliY. 


Cjoogle 





Goldsmith’s Traveller. Jlluuilraied with Thirty Exquisite 

on Steel, JJe«ifjned and Etched by Bieket Fostek. 

I 8VO, elegantly bound in cIoUj, gilt, 2l«. ; morocco, 31i. Cd. 

“ A gem among iJie gift-book.*/*— Leafier. “ 77ie gilubook of the aeaaon.”— 


liilton’s L’AUegro and II Penseroso. llliutrated M-ith 

Thirty Etchinge on Steel by Biuket FobTEE. Super-royal 8vo, 
neatly bound, 218. ; morocco, 31 b. Od. 

I 

f 

I 

• Tho Rhine : Its Picturesque Scener)" and Ilistorical Abbo- 

clatioru. Illujstrated by Bieeet Fo«tee, and Debcribed by IIeney 
Mavhevv. Twenty Line EngravingB, executed in the Highest 
Style of Art, from Mr. Birket FoBteFs drawings. Imp. 8vo, 218. 

I cloth; 31«. Od. morocco. 

“ Full of beauty and character.**— 


Christmas with the Poets: A Collection of English 

Poetry relating to tJie Featival of CbristmaB. Upwards of Fifty 
Kugravifigs from Drawing* by Bieket Fostee, and numerous 
Initial I Alters and Borders printed in gold. New Edition, with 
additional Eml>ellishments, super-royal 8yo, richly bound, 2^s.; 
morocco, 35s. 


80. Fleet Steeet, Lonuox. 
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I)AVir» riOOUF/« ANNt/Af/ MATAr.OOtrK. 


I 

\ 

I 


I 


nrnKTW.tt WonK^ Confhmttl.] 


Rhymes ami Roundelayos in Praise of a Country 

{•iff, }ty of Mfiny Lfirid*!. Arlornp^l on filrnnst ovory pngo 


I 

I 


with f'lrfiiro^ 



AN**f*pf.r., jA n«or,oy, finmOA.v, .f)of»oROv, ro^TP.ri, I 


(UtoftAU, UvfAfF, F. TAYiiFfi, nrnl Wkih, ft^'oornl KOitiorr, ««f[tinr© 
ftfo, h^nirnl in tli^* fifioiont f/ifliiion ftrnl richly OTfinmcritod, 218 .; I 
rnoroc(K% HI 8 . fid. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works, Illnstrated. Naw «nd 

KrilArc'xl K.fli(i(in. IrKiliKlinr " KvnnRAlin*',’’ " VoioM fif tho 

...,1 v : —i/i... It'll,,, **■'> 


I 

I 

I 


Night.** 



ftnd Firo^id#*, 


I 


fithcr Pof^g. With Ofio Hnridrr»d ftnd Rovoirty Kngrftving^ on j 
Wf»<Kl, from fh» 8 i( 5 n 8 Iry flffiKPT Kostpr, Janf. K. TIay, nnd John 
O iLirKUT. C’rown 8vo, 21 f. (doth ; HO*. fnomxKt. 

Thii ii tho only f 11tMrtrftfod J&dition corrlAlfiirrp **Tho Golden IiOgond. 

** Kfftfigcllno/* ftcparntfly, lOg. Od. cloth ; ICs. TnoT(/Coo. 

^^Voioofl of tho Night,'* SonAldo,'* ^c., Ids. cloth; 21». niorfmoo. 


If 


I 


I 


Longfellow’s Hyperion, Illnstrated. WHli r.onriy Om 

llnndfcd I'lOgraviog^ of (h#* ftf'/ fi^ry of the ItofrinfO'C, fjOTo Oripjinal 

l>fawifig« of tin* (leliinl loenlitiew, hy llfOKP/r K(i8Trn. (V(»wii 8vo, 

218. t'hdh ; HOa. m(>ro(ic(i. 


Longfellow’s Golden liOgond, Illnstrated. A No-w 

and Itoviped Kdition, with nufn(»r(rii« AltcratioriA arid Notcrt hy th( 


Author. llhi«trft((»d 
218. fri(»r(»('Co. 



llntKf/r roPTKK. Grown 8v(», 12.8. cloth ; 


I 


Kor (rthor Ivliiiotii of l/(»ngf(»lh»w’8 W(»Tkfl poo pngos 12 nnd IH. 


I 


TllO Illustrutod Byron. Ih^mrlifully [Hinfcd in irnporifi] 

Myo, nnd enriched with f»nfner(ni8 lllnnt?ntiofi8 hy HikKkt l^'/mTun, 

Krnny Mpahowp, Gi'rtavr JANFt, ^e. Glegnntly hr»nnd, 128. 


Bttnyftii^s Pilgrim’s Progress. l’rofii.*^oly fllu^tniit'd i»y 

Wrr.f<fAM llAiivr.Y; with Mi'inoir hy tho I’f'V, Gp(>n(»n (hrenvpn, 


[ 


D.G. 


'riilrd Kdition, crown 8vo, 128. cloth ; 188. morocco ; largo 


pnpoff 420. cloth; 0h8. moroctio. 


Tho Christian Graces in Olden Time: 


A ! 



of 


Feififtlo 1 *orfrnlt 0 , hcfinilfolly engrnYcd 



the hcpi Art inf 8, with 


iVicllcfil nio8trntfon8 hy JJfnuy Stfiithno, fl.l), imperial ftvo, 


21». richly hound nnd gilt j 428. coloorod. 


I 

I 


1 

I 


FlFRT SrUKFT, 


Cjoogle 


UAViij AnutjAh cj^tawqvf.. 
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Tomer aod hi» Work«: A Bbjptphy, j'lJixstrated >/y 

£x«mple« from hk I'ki^rw*, etiid a Crili/.al 


r^mmvum 

Vrimipim 


eiud Prs/itk^, liy Jouv livmm, 




by Pm ten CiJuatmifAH, 


With Pluht^, 


Auto^fSiliU Pro^jk (tmly U6 |/ri/jUxj), kAkf ^fj 


UtAny ZU, ', 




mbrandt and hiu Work*; with « Critical Eimnim^ 

iifm UiU) hi® PHmlpU^ |'r*4'ti/x^ hy h PAtfi, 

PifUimi PliiU'fif iij), Z\s, fUi,\ Aitkt';4 Auiof^rajih PfO'jk, iwiX‘;tUl 

iU)t p*i^^y '*50 \tr\nU'A). 


Tho Heroine of 8bak«pearo; Forty-five Foi-traits ot hia 


prhiri{>al VtAfifihi Clia;a/;W/«i 


ii/F'icr tiiij aniM^dnUifi^brnti*^ 


of Mr, (UiAm.yAi lihAtHf from btAwUti^^ by tfi^i 

>5v/>, Ix>u/j4 Ui mototAAo ; OAonre'i PUVcfff 

ilZ iZ^, <M.; prtj^jkf imj;x;rkl \isiikmo^(,Z IZ^, (Ui, ; 

IfAiA 


The Land»Kipc Pamter* of England; Sketcluja afu;j 


Efi^lkh P:iWUA 


TwmtXy PMhlup^n of tlmk um^i ci^ 


rn^.'UtmiUi ^Aorka, by hjoia with khori TioiUi^n hy W, M, 

T«A-C*tjea4y, li/;ya) 4V>; tM, j oAonnAf f/ln, fA. 


0 try of tllO Yc^TI froi/i t}j« Poel«, 

tiy<; <yf th« Hi:iiAou^, With 'i'wotdy-lwo OAoutad Jilu^trath^^iJi; 

^ I i / 1 ri. - _ ## . ^ / • . - if? »■, 


f/7/Mi ihawifi^ti 1/y E/KitfcT F^/*TivK 




UuacA 


W*/.UAiC 1,1:1;, C, If, WmoAhh, Davio i^iA other 

<fmia<rnt Artists, Jjf/ijx'mJ cloth; 1^,^, j 


H 







ritbh Coin*, 


^ , ■" ’ " ' . Tint Onimge of tlai hritwli 

Ki/ij>ire ; flhuKraltr^i hy ytu>k\m\\oii of the Coi/w of ou/h Pcrlo'J, iw 


Golid; Hilver, atA lly 11, h\ Jlvnyau^Yt^ 

Zyo, 2l«, cloth; 2/ia, aot^^co 


# 


l5iij;cr-toyal 


The Book of Beauty 


Tlu; Court Album, or 


i 


of 


lieauty, A fic-rht^ of olmrmUiy: PotuAu of the yomij^ PoomUt 
^ohiJuy, with UkUiri/ini stwi ilioj^raj/hical MnumlrK, 4to, rkhly 


miy, 

hiJity, 


^ilt, 21^,; 


Heath’* Keejwake. The KeeiJsakie, 


^1/ A 


A. pQwm (J^AOY wiece), eft«hju4 by twM 

hr wriUiFti of ifm d^y, ll/yyai Zyo, 2lij,; Ifdk j^rook, f/hs, 04, 




Goo^’ 



IMVID liOGUE'tf ANNUAL CATALOOUK, 




\u.i:^lliKT 1 CU WoliKn— ('(ftitinuni,] 

« 



OtHiliALLf IJi/LMK, F, Taylkii, and Wkih, Second Kditiofi, H({u&rn 
HVO, hound in tiio ancient ftnihion and richly oruamirntad^ *2u,', 

morocco, din. ()d. 



I 



Longfellow’s Poetical Works, Hlwetrated. New imd 

KnUrj^od Kditium fndudlng Kvangclinij/' “ Votcca of the 

nd 

Una Hundred and Bi?v4tiity I^igravings on 


Night," SciMiidc and Firo«idc,^' *^Tho Ooldim legend," 



other 

Wo<k!, from DtfHlgitn hy Uiekut VonmUf Jake 
O iLJOSHT. Crown Hvo, doth ; morotmt. 


iivy i 

Kll 


AY, and John 


Thi« lj thu only lUuili'Mod Edition contukilng OoJd<m IjcgcniL" 


» 

I 

1 


# 

« 





Longfellow’s Hjrperion, Illustrated. With iH:;iriy One ' 

Hiiiidntd FngravingM of fljc Scenery of the Itornance, from Original 
DrawingM of tlie actual loculiticH, hy IJjukf/i Foh'iKii, Crown Svo, ' 

2U. doth 30a. morocco. 


Longfellow’s Golden Legend, lUustrated. A. New 

and It«vi«ed Edition, with numerous Altcrationa and Notc« by the 
Author. llliiHtratcd hy iliUMKT Fomiku. Crown Hvo, 12 a. ch>th 

21 a. morocco. 

♦ For other Edithmi of Longfellow'# Work# ece imgc# 12 and 13. 

Tho Illustrated Byron, Iktiuflfully printed in imptfrioJ 

Hvo, and cnriclud with niinicrou# illiiHtrafwui# hy HmKnr Poutmu, 
Kknwy Mbaoow#, OuaTAvn Jank'I’, &c. Elegantly hound, 12 #. 
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DAVID BOGDE’s annual CATALOGUE. 


Illustrated Works— Contmu ( dS \ 

Turner and his Works: a Bio^phy, illustrated by 

Examples from his Pictures, and a Critical Examination of his 
Principles and Practice.. By John Buhnet, F.R.S. The Memoir 
by Pkteii Cunningham. With Plates. Demy 4to, 81s. 6d.; 
Autograph Proofs (only 25 printed), folio, £6 5s. 

Rembrandt and his Works; -with a Critical Esamina- 

tion into his Principles and Practice. By J. Buhnet, F.R.S. 
Fifteen Plates, 4to, Sis. 6d.; Artist’s Autograph Proofs, imperial 
4to, £6 5s. (only 50 printed). 

The Heroines of Shakspeare: Eorty-fivo Portraits of his 

principal Female Characters. Engraved under the superintendence 
of Mr. Charles IIeath, from Drawings by the best Artists. Im¬ 
perial 8vo, handsomely bound in morocco, 42s.; Coloured Plates, 
£3 13s. Gd.; proofs, imperial folio, half-morooco, £3 13s. Gd. ; 
India proofs, £5 5s. 

The Landscape Painters of England: Sketches after 

English Landscape Painters. Twenty Etchings of their most cha¬ 
racteristic works, by Louis Marvy, with short Notices by W. M. 
Thackeray. Royal 4to, Sis. 6d.; coloured, 528. Gd. 

P 06 try of tho Year; Passages from the Poets, Descrip¬ 
tive of the Seasons. With Twenty-two Coloured Illustrations, 
from Drawings by Biuket Foster, T. Ckeswick, E. Duncan, 
William Lee, C. II. Weioall, H. Weir, Laa-id Cox, and other 
eminent Artists. Imperial 8vo, clotli, 18s.; largo paper, 30s. 

Hiunphreys’ British Coins. The Coinage of the British 

Empire *, Illustrated by Fac-similes of the Coins of each Period, in 
Gold, Silver, and Copper. By H. N. Humi'hreys. Super-royal 
8vo, 21s. cloth; 253. antique. 

Tho Book of Beauty* The Court Album, or Book of 

Beauty. A Series of charming Portraits of tho young Female 
Nobility, with Historical and Biographical l^lcmoirs. 4to, richly 
gilt, 21s.; coloured, 42s. 

Heath’s Keepsake. The Keepsake. Edited by Miss M. 

A. Power (Lady" Blessinoton's niece), assisted by tho most popu¬ 
lar writera of the day. Royal 8vo, 213.; India proofs, 523. Gd. 


London.] 
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4 UAVIU tlOUUIi*J4 ANNUAL CA'ULOOUK, 


h l.i'm iUTKIt \Vi>UKa—] 

The Gallery of Byi'on Beautioa: Vtirtruita of 

lbruin 0 tt ol Loi'ti Ityinn'a IVutiuA, fiotii Ditiwiiign by ihv iiu» 4 i 

riiiiuont Ai tiAU. Hupt$r«ruyAl Hvu, tiuu'ucooi UIa. Gd.; liigbly 

i^oluuiodi 

Heath’s Wavorloy Gallery. I’ orfruitH of tlu> |kniioijml 

Kt)iiml 0 Olmrticitjrii m tht» Wriiiiigs ot‘ Hhut, Tbirtv-fiK bigbly- 

liitiAbud I'lntuA. Huitorwfoyiil Hvtt, Aplviulidly bouiiu lU iuuiaH'OU, 

dU. (>d.; wiUi uiduuiud I'lttUA, €d. 


Qlilloi'y of tho QriVCOS ; or, Mouotiori of liritinh Pootn, 


'rhii'(y''Ai)( U'uutiful Kouiulo Iliuid 





LaNIM^KU, lUtAAl.l 


n 


b\ 


SiuNK, &0., illu«*lruliug Tt'iiuyanu, (bmn*b*dl, Ut>giHA, I/uudiOi, 
Ao, Hupat'-royul Hvo, UU. d\l, lutuoii’it; wiib cubtuiod I'lulva, id. 



ft 


A lll-itory of tin 




Auoioiii 



MiiiUo'u. 



Ai'/ii.kv IV.ii.ah, 



Art, 


“4 


With Si* 


butoitihillv i'ulouriui IMuua iti Ai»lU|uu Vuai^A, \is Siunll 






The Cartoons of Rairaolle, from llumptoii Court l\ilaoo. 

Kngiavod by John Ib.’itsiii. Wob l)»Atoi|iUvu l«uUui)>nuA Ami 
(Itilit’al Utiiutokd, HdV'on bo^M' UbUi^d (’Ji luohod by dl), lu 

dU, bd, \ ur iniluuoul, Odd, 

VostigOS of Old LoudonJ A Hmoa of ftiunluMl ICttihiugw 

IrtuH Oiigiiml Uiawiiiga, wiili Uoai liptioini, HUtmiiml AdAtirintiuu*, 

Aiul uthoi' Kutrioiuuid. iiy J, VV\KuttA.M Amuiui. Iia|ii)rUI 
IioUa |i|ikotd, dOtt, 


Viows ill Romo; Comprirtiuf? all iirt jmmuiml tuliiloiii. 

tuid itd ttmiouiiiliag Htunioiy, by \S\ II, (bxihu. Tluity- 

uiglit IMutod, wilb u l*AiiiUumlo Viuw oftbo Uuy. iot, *U,; ludia 

priiufd, £ 


•» u 


Tho Biblo Galloiy 5 Kigliloou VorlmUrt of tho Womtm 

lUAiUbuiud in Hoiipturt), boniitibilly Kiigiiivml foun Ongiiml I>r««* 

nUb lb)d( ri|itiond. ImporUl Hvik, buiubomcly 

bound, 'ilfi.; with l*lutt)d boanlitully uolourud, lii. 
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IlXUSTlUTED WoBKS— 

Milton’s Poetical Works. Paradise Lost and Begaincd, 

Comus, Samson Agoaistcs, L'Aliegro, kc ,; with Essay on Milton’s 
Life and Writinga, by Jahes Moxtooheby. Illustrated with One 
Hundred and Twenty Engravings, by Thompson, Williams, Orkik 
Smith, &c., from Drawings by William Hauvey. Two volumes, 




wn $TO, 24s. cloUi; 34s. morocco. 



Cowper’s Poems. 


With Life and CriticiJ Eemarks, by 


the Rev. Thomas Dale ; and Seventy-five fine Engravings by j 
J, Orrim Smith, from Drawings by John Gilbert. Two vols, j 
crown Svo, 24s. cloth; 34s. mo 




“The hand»m«t of the editions of Oowper.”— 


Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. With 

Life and Critical Remarks by Allan Cunningham ; and Forty- 


eight Illustrations by Samuel Williams. 


12s. cloth 


17s 


morocco. 


Beattie and Collins’ Poetical Works. 


With an Essay 


on their Lives and Writings; and lUustxatiozis, engraved by S. 


Williams, Ac., from Drawings 
cloth, 12s.; morocco, 178. 


bv John Absolon. 


Crown Svo, 


The Langoage of Flowers 


or, The Pilgrimage of Lore. 


By Thomas Millexl 


With Eight iMjautifoUy coloured Plates. 


Second Edition, small Svo, cloth, 6s.; mo 




, 7s* 6d. 


The Bomance of Nature; or, The FloTrcr Seasons Ulus- 

trated. By L. A. Twamley. With Twenty-seven coloured Plates, 
Third EdiUoo, 31s. Cd. morocco. 


Pearls of the East 


Beauties from 


^^Lalla E 


•5 


kh 


ff 


I Twelve large-sized Portraits, by Fanny Corbaux 
318. 6d. tinted ; plates highly-coloured, 52s. Cd. 


Imperial 4tc^ 


Pictures of Country Life 


and Shady Places. 


ry Life; or, Summer Rambles in Green 

By Thos. Hiller, Author of “Beauties of the 


Country, 
cloth, 6s. 


With Ulustrations by Samurl Williams 


Crown Svo 



London.] 


I 


t^ooc.^ 




n DAVID IJOOUK’H annual CATAUMiUK. 



I. TMB LAV OF THK LAtiT MINSTMfeL. 

* 2 , THK UADY OF TMt LAKE, 

H. MAIIMION i A TALL OF FLODDEN FIELD. 

4. HOKEWy. 

ThdNtt volunum iir« unlTonuly prlatod lii tap, Mvo, niul lUim* 

tnitoii wiili nuiaui'oim Eiifj^ravliif^n on HUiol. Prlou 7m, lIoUi ; 10*, (ifj. 

inorouiu) olo^nnt. 



A frottMUi'o-hoiiHii of ilitliKhi, [Dini iiorlloo n Duty vUiI^a up Hh ftruhttontiiMl 
((lorltiH (otil it* lultn ftimiuny Vf^filnn \in pitliott«H^lli(i Tyrol Uk roiioottio valltty* 
tool vil)uf(«NUio UIiooImIi lliolr litmiityuiid Fiiiioto un4 

JCoifluiMl n^oU of rmniimUyuuva.*’'—Afhofnmim, 


The Beauty of the Heavens. Ono itiiiidnjd nnd l^nir 

OoIounHl rlfiioN, roproMonUiiK Uio in'incipal AMtroiiomioal [/ha- 

tiomoim; and an Klonumtuiy Looturo, oxproHdiy lulnplod for 

Family lnMiriiolJon and Kntorluinmont, lly (Jiiaui.lm V, IIldnt. 
Now /ddiiiotii dto, oloth, UH», 
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PRACTICAL WORKS ON 


DRAWING 


AND 


PAINTING. 



JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 

■ 

Landscape Fainting in Oil Colours E 

Letters on the Theory and Practice of the Art. 




dained, in 

llustrnted by 


Fourteen Plates of Examples from the several Schools. By John 
Burnet, F.R.S., Author of ‘‘Practical Hints on Painting.” 4to, 
21s. clotJi. 


Practical Hints on Portrait Painting. 


Illustratod by 


Examples from the Works of the best Masters, By John Burnet. 
Demy 4to, 21s. 

Practical Essays on the Fine Arts; with a Critical 

Examination into the Principles and Practice of the late Sir David 


Willde. 


By John Burnet. 


Post 8vo. Gs. 


Lessons o 




Art, 


J. D. HARDING. 

By J. D. Harding, Author of 


it 


Ele 


mentary Art; or, the Use of tho Chalk and Load-pencil Advocated 


and Explained/’ &c. 


Sooond Edition, imp. 8vo, cloth. Ids. 


The Guide and Companion to 


a 


Lessons on Art. 


>> 


By J. D. Harding. 


Imp. 8 VO, cloth, 123. 6d. 


Lessons on Trees. 


By J. D. Harding. Folio, cloth, 15s. 


Elementary Art. 


By j. D. Harding. 


Imp. 4to, 25s. 


cloth. 


The Elements of Art: A Manual for the Amateur, and 


Basis of Study for tho Professional Artist. 
Many Woodcuts. 4to, 10s. 6d. 


By J. G. Chatman. 


The Art of Painting Restored to its Simplest and 

Surest Principles. By L. Hundertppund. Twenty-four coloured 
Plates. Post 8vo, Os. 6d. 

Manuals of Art, see page 21. —Drawing Boors, page 29. 





DAVID BOOUK’b annual CATALOGUE. 


AllCIIITEGTUUAL 


W 0 RK 8 . 


♦ 


RAPHAEL AND J. ARTHUR BRANDON. 

All AnalysiB of Gothick' Architecture, nhifinifcd by 

fi Bnirflof iipwnnls nf Hoven llun<lrn»l Kxfiniples of Doorwnyfl, 
AVindowH, &€.; nrf’urnjmiiiod with Keiimrka on ibo epvornl Delnils 
of tin Korlpslfistlotil I'klillop* By U. anti J* A. lhiA?fiJON, Arobitectg, 
Two Iftigo vulunipfl, royal 4to, io Oa. 


Tho Open Timber Roofs of tho Middle Ages, llliis- 

Irntoo by pGrflppt'tivp nntl Working Drtiwinga of sonip of tho bpat 
varipiipa of (jbureb llofifa; with Dfarrlptivo l^pltprprpaa. IJy R. 


find J. A. Duanoon. 


Koytil 4io, uniform with tbo nbovp, iM .'la. 


Parish Churches; being; roiBpeclivo View?« nf Eiig’lipli 

bioclpnlnaiiptil Htruplurpa ; nopompanind by Pinna drawn Ion Uni¬ 
form Benin, find Lptlf'rproaa Dpaeriptiona. lly 11. nnd J. A. IbiAN- 
i>on, Arobltecta. Two volunipa largo 8vo, coulaiiiing I GO Plnloa, 
£2 2a. 


Winklcs’s English Cathedrals. 


AltCinTf.rTUnAL AND 


j’HO'onraqoR iM.trRTUAiioRa f)P run rjAiiinniiAL (’iieiM-nKB op 


EnnoAifn and Wam-s. 


(Jatiipuhai.. 


Npw Kditbm, with Ibo jVlANonp-arnn 


IHrt PIntpp, liptiiitlfolly ongrnvpd by II, Winri.m; 


with JIiBtori(‘nl nnd Doaoriplivo A(‘Conntaof tbo vntious Uatbcdrala. 
]fi tbroo baudaomo volumoa, inipprinl Bvo, cloib, £2 8a. 

*** Tbo Third Volumr, eomprising Liobflold, Ulourratpr, Horo- 


V I IIU A I 

oropatpr, Durboni, Unrlialp, Uboalpr, Itipon, MafKb»»a(rr, ntid 
(bp Wolab Cnlbodinlfl, may atill bo bad aeparntely, lo complolo aola, 

price 24 b. in Hvo, 488. in 4to. 


Glossaiy of Architeotui’o. 


Kxjtlntinlion of (bo Termp 


iiflpd in Orpcinn, liomnn, Tinlinn, nnd Uotblo Arebilreiurp, esem- 
tdifiod by many Hundred AVoodcuta. Filth Edition, mucb enlarged, 
Tlireo volumea Bvo. 488, 


Introduction to Gothic Arohitooturo 




By (bo Eflitor 


of the “Obmanry j wltli nunietona llluatratlona, 48, (Id. elolb. 


[80, Fi.Pirr BtanaT 
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Am:»iTK0TiJUAi4 Woukh—(’< iM/i«i4e»(<.J 

Principles of Gothio Ecclesiastical Architecture. By 

if. Dloxam. With an K.\plunation of Technical Toma. 2(U) 
Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. Now Edition {In Mt» rrtss), 

Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens, and other Menu- 

inonts of Ui'oocc. With Beventy Plates, accurately roducud from 
the great work of Stuart and llcvett; and a O)m)uologioal Table, 
forming a valuable Inti'oduetion to Uio Study of Grecian Architec¬ 
ture. lOa. Od. 

DoUlOStio Al’dlitectUTGi lllustTntions of tlie Auoiont Do¬ 
mestic Arehitectui'o of England, ftom the Xlth to the XVJlth 
Century. Arranged by John Ruiri'oK. F.S.A. With an Histori¬ 
cal and Descriptive Essay. Eep. 8vo, fia. cloth. 
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i *l>/I t R W^ti. J 


Men of the Time: 

neiit Living Chaitict<}ni 


or, liiagKiphieal Sketches of Emi 

Archi 


Author^ 


ivhitectd, AitiitA, Conipof^rs, 


CapitttlUu, DramatidU, Divines, DiscoTcren, Enirineei^ Joimutl- 

Mon of Science, MitiUters, Monarch^, Novelists, P&intera, 
Pbilanthr\^|>i«ts, Tot'U, Politicians, Suvans, Sculptors, SuteameD, 
TmYcllcrs, Voyagers, Warrit^rs, Witli Biographies of Celebrated 
Women. Greatly Enlarged bUiition. With Several Hundred addi* 
tloual Memoirs, small 8vo, DM pp., I2s. Bd. cloth. 


Southey’s 


Life 


of Nelson. 


Illustnited bv Duncax, 


BiiiKST Fo-sTiai, and others. 


Crovru Svo, tis. 


Memorable Women 


the Storv id’ tludr Lives. 


Hv Mrs. 


NkWTO.N CUO.HLAKD. 

‘One of those work* abt 


Illustrated by 11. Fosteii. 


Fcp. Svix, fis. 


aanot 


ImAElno a luorr ilcliKhtful, i*lrenjjtheninH% and elrvAiinjj exercl*^ fv»r a youthfal 
female, than the }tcrusal of such a volume as this of * Memorable Women.* *'— 

MvrHmQ .Icfrerfuer. 


The Boyhood of Great Men as an Example to Touth. 


Bt j OltN O. Kuo Alt. 


With Cuts bv 11. Fostku. 


3a. till, cloth ; 4s. gilt edges. 


Fourth PMition, 


•• It would hare been a ^ ^ ^ 4^ 111 h a bonk badly exeeuScA. 

That reinrel w« are spared, for this Utile voluiue b dmplr and well done. Tike 
blographlM are numerout and brief, but not too short to be amuiiag; and as 
thousands of bivys third fur greatness, which Is aequireil by ones and tens, there 
will bo theufands glad to road a book like IhU."—AYiUMiRer. 


Footprints of Famous Men 


or, BiogTftphy for Bovs. 


lly J. U. Euoah. Cuts by Foster. Second Edition, 3a, 6d. cloth; 
4i. gilt edgea. 

** A very iiMful and agreeable voUime. It Is usi*ful, as hlogTajdiy i< always an 
Important ally to history; and It U u-icful, bevauM' it gi^es anv^her blow to tho 
waning idea, that any emineuf^ has ever been attauievl without severe labour.*''-^ 

AftfiMforef, 


Bo 


I 


Princes 


or 


ScioiiB of Ilovaltv Cut oir in Youth 


lly John G. Eduau. With lllustrntions by Gi:ouon Tmoua^i. Fey 

8 VO, Ai. cloUi. 




Flekt SniEirr, 


I 



DAVIU UOUUK’S annual CATALOQUli 


n 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


} 


&c. 



A Eamble through Normandy ; or, Boones, ChamotorB, 


and Incidents in a Skctclung Exciu'sion throwgh Calvados. 


lly 


Gkouoe A1. MvsQnAYE, M.A, Post 8vo, with numerous lllustra 

lions, IO 3 . dd. cloth. 


Constantinople of To-day : A Visit to tho Turkish Capi- 


tftl: with Descriptions of the City and its Inhabitants. 


riuLE Gautiku. 
Crown 8vo, 78. bd. 


By Tueo- 


AVitU Fao-similes of Photographio Drawings, 


Albert Smith’s Story of Mont Blanc, and tho various 

Ascents thereof, from the time of Saussuro to the present day. 
'With Illustiationa. New Edition, fcp. 8vo, 5a. olutb. 


A Month in Constantinople. B 

numerous Illustrationa on Steel and 


Auibux Smith. With 


y AUIKUT i 

Wood, Thi 


8 VO, 68. cloth. 


Third Edition, fop. 


Prince Adalbert. 


Travels of lI.E.H. Pi-inco Adalhcort, of 


Prussia, in the South of Euro 


tho Amazon and tho \in"u 


•iUropo 

li, Tr 


and in Brazil; with a Voyage up 
analatod by Sir 11, II. SenoMnuuoK 


and J. E. Tayeor. Two volumes 8vo, Maps and Plates, lbs. 


Travels in Peru 


duriHg 


Cordilleras and tho Andes into the Primeval Forests. 


Yon Tscuudi. Translated by Miss Ross, 


tlio yoops 1838-42, across tho 

the Primeval Forests. By Dr. J. J. 


8vo, 12a. 


TliG Boat and tho Caravan : A Family Tour in Eg)^t 

Orifiri 


and Syria. With Engravings on Steel from 


Four 


jyrin 

thE 


dition. Fop. 8yo, cloth, 7s.; morocco, 10a. 6d, 


riginal Drawings. 


Tour on the 




Prairies. 


Narrativo of an Expedition 


across the Great South-Western Prairies, from Texas to Santa F6. 


By Ghougk W. Kendali 
Plates, Ga, 


Two volumes, fop. 8yo, with Map and 


The Wonders of Travel: containin 


from tho best Books of Travel 


D 


Choioo Exti’aots 


Fop, 8vo, Plates, Ss. 6d 


London.] 
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Long'follow^fl Pooticsil Works# Now anrl (^omplf U^ K^li 

finn, Tfio df' ninwfiUtn/' WiOi « fjfM) |V/rtr«it, 

find diliM Kfij^rnvifig^. ^ lOn. rnor(/( ( 04 


Tho Song of Hiawatha. Iiy If. W. T/^ifOEEu/tyv, Now 

I'VIifiort, with tij#' AtiUior'n (Jtfrroalimm. f olotld 

(Jhf^np rroU'tlivfj Kdifion. J«. »nwt*<l. 

Tho Golden Logond# ity IL \V. ho^oEEtj.ow. 2nd 

Jvlijiofi. (nidiip Kditiofi, I 0 . (hi tiloth i l«. ^owt-fi 



Sonnets on tho War. fiy K\.E%Ki^hEu and i/y 

run Atrnuui uv I». «owod. 




PoomSi Hy Kf>WAnn CwEiiu, Jinrnl lV)?itmun of' ITnlo- 

foid, Dovoh. Kflitidfi, with Addilion.*!^ fop., As, c lotln 



Town Lyrics. v,y(UtnRi iOHMAOWAY. CVowii wiwod, If^. 





Fi.awf Bt/tRK7, 
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Longfellow’s Prose Works. 


and “ Outre-Mor/* 
cal Works. Will 


Fcp. 8VO. 


With numerous Engravings. 


% 

‘‘Hyperion/* “Kavnnagh/* 

Uniform with Longfellow’s Pooti- 
Ingravings. Cs. cloth; 10s. Gd. 


morocco. 


Wearyibot Common : A Talo. By Leitch Kircnnc. 

With Six Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo, os. cloth. 

“ .V prwluction of a hiph order, cmlnnitly healthy in its (one and tendonev, 
and htted to stinmlute and foster o spirit of manly independence.**— 

“ A work of real genius.’*—///iMfjwfrt/ London News, 

Chlistian Molvillo. By the Author of “Matthew Pax¬ 

ton.” Fcp. 8vo, with Frontispiece, Gs. cloth. 

The Greatest Plague of Life y or, the Adventures of a 

Lady in Search of a Servant, by One who has been almost Worried 
to Deatli. Edited by tbo Brothers Mayhew. Illustrated by 
George Cuuiksiiank. Crown 8vo, 78. elotb. 

Acting Cha^rEdcs J or, Deeds not Words. A Cliristmas 

Game to make a long evening abort By tbo Brothers LIayhew. 
Illustrated with many hundred Woodcuts, fis. cloth. 

Bound Games for all Parties. A Collection of the 

greatest Variety of Family Amusements for tho Fireside or Pic¬ 
nic—Games of Action—Games of ^lemory—Catch Games—Games 
requiring tho Exereiso of Fancy, Intelligence, and Imagination— 
Directions for Crying Forfeits, &c. Second Edition. 6b. cloth gilt. 

A Cracker Bon-Bon for Christmas Parties : A CoUcc- 

tion of Humorous Dramas, Poems, and Sketches. By 11. B. Biiocou. 
Profusely Illustrated by Hine. Cloth, 33. Gd. 

Shadows. Twenty-five Amusing Engravings. By C. H. 

Bennett. Small 4to. Oruamental Wrapper, 2s. 6d.; coloured, ds, Gd. 

“ Where’s Shadow t Ilore, Sir. Shadow 1 **-^Shaksp§are, 

“Tho notion that has seized Mr. Bennett’s fancy Is an odd one, and ho has 
worked it out with great hxunouv. A comic figure makes n shadow really more 
comic than itself, and it excites an amount of agreeable curiosity and grutificatiou 
on seeing the one figure, to imagine how tho artist will contrive to make it refieot 
another.”— Chronicle, 

London.] 
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Fiction and Auuhkmicnt— Conimued,'] 

Grimm^s Household Stories. All the most Populm* 

Fairy Tah'ii and Logcnda of Oennany, collected by tho Brotbera 
(Jhimii. Newly Translated, and Illustrated with Two Hundred 
and Forty Kfigravinga, by Edwauu II. Wbiinkiit. Coniploto in 


One Volume, erown 8vo, 78. 6d. cloth. 


The Anniversary: A Christmas Stoiy. 


With Illustrations 


by Thomas Onwhyn. 


Fop., 2«. Sd. cloth. 


The Dream of Eugene Aram. 


Author of tho Song of the Shirt. 
Crown 8 VO, U. sewed. 


By Tiiokas Hood, 


M 


With Illustrations by Hahvky. 


The Made of 

Turned Everyth 
May HEW. With 




thin 

ithl 




dustry; or, Tho Good 

to Gold: a Fairy Tale. 1 
ates by Geohoe Guuiksuank. 


:1 Genius that 

By tho Brothers 


2a. (Id. cloth. 


The Sandboys’ Adventures; or, Londou in 1851 , 

the Great Exhibition. Bv Henhy Mayhew ond Geouob 


8VO. cloth. Sa 


tl 


during 

CllUIK- 


Christopher Tadpole; hU struggles and 

Alubht Smith. With Fortv-two Illustrationa 


ALHBitT DMiTU. With Forty-two li 

Leech, and a Portrait of tho Author. 


88. 


Adventures. By 

on Steel, by John 


Gavami in London 


f 


SccncH and Sketches of London 


Life and I^fannors. 


By Mom. Gavarni. Beautifully engraved and 


tinted. Imp. 8vo, Imndsomcly bound. Os. 

Adventures of Eobinson Crusoe, complete. 


from tho Original Edition, with lllustrationa by Stothard. 
8vo, cloth, 78. Od. 


Iloprintcd 


Crown 


Robinson Crusoo, with numerous Woodcuts by Geougk 


I 


CttUiKUHANic and others. Fcp. 8vo, 8d. cloth. 


1 


The Young Lady’s Oracle; or, j'oriuno-tolHng Book. 

l''irc‘«ido Amutuinuiit, with 1‘latc, la. (doth. 


A 


I 


I 


The Game of Whist: Its Thonry und Practice. Bjr on 

Amatruh. With Illuatrationa by Kenny Meahowh. New Edition, 

fep. 8 VO, 8a. cloth. 


[80, Fi.ket Stukit, 
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SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 



I 


f 

I 

1 


I 

( 


Lectures on the Great Exhibition, and its Bcsults on tho 

Arts and Manufactures. Delivered before the Society of Arts, by 
some of the most Eminent Men of tho day. In Two Series, price 
7 s. 6 d. each, neatly bound in doth. 


I 


I 

I 

I 

I 


Lectures on Gk>ld| delivered nt the (Joveminont School of 

Mines for the Use of Emigrants to Australia. Crown 8 vo, with 
illustrations, 2 s. 6 d. 


a 

t 

i 


I 

I 


t 


Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art; exhibiting 

the most important Discoveries and Improvements of tho Year, and 
a Literary and Scion tiflo Obituary. By John Timbs, P.S.A., 
Editor of ** Tho Arcana of Science.” Fcp. 8 vo, 63 . cloth. 

This work is published annually,and contains a oompleto and 
condensed view of tho progress of discovery during tho year, syste¬ 
matically orrangod, with Engravings UlustraUve of novelties in the Arts 
and Scioncos, &o. Tho volumes, from its oommcuooment in 1839, may 
still bo had, 5s. each. 

** This book does for us what we have not done for ourselves—it stores up 
every useful bit of information to be found in the records of learned societies or 
announced through solenUfto and no^vs journals,**— 

“ Ably and honestly compiled.**— 


I 


The Literary and Scientific Register and Almanack 

for 1867 ; with an ample Collection of Useful Statistical and Mia- 


collaneous Tables. Dedicated, by special permission, to Prince 


1 


Albert. By J. W. G. Gutch, M.B.C.S.L., F.L.S., Foreign Service 

Queen’s Messenger. Price 3s. 6d. roan tuck. 

** As perfect a compendium of useful knowledge in connection with Literature, 
Goienoe, and the Arts, as it is necessary everybody should have acqutiintanoe with. 
It is, in short, a little volume which wtU save the trouble of hunting through many 
books of more pretension, and supply olf.hand what, without it, would require 
much time and trouble.**— 


I 


The Beauty of the Heavens. 


One 



JLX 


imdrod and Foni 


1 

i 


•e^osenting 

Elementary 


tho principal Astronomical Pho- 
Lootnro, expressly adapted for 


Coloured Plates, 1 
nomcna; and an 

Family Instruction and Entertainment. By Chaiuxs F. Blunt. 

New Ed 


ition, 4to, cloth, 28s. 


1 




London.*) 
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DICTIONARIES. 



Webster's Quarto Dictionary, tmabridged 


tho Words in tbo English Lnng 


llorivfttions. 


Bv Noa 


(JoonMicii. Wit 

and Oooeraphin 


.1 


liictionaiy, nnabndged ; containing 

English Language, with Ihoir Etymologies and 
OAH Wriwteu, LL.D. Itovised hy Professor 
ronounoin^ Voenbularics of Scripture, Classical, 
Barnes, ^low Edition, carefully printed in a 


Names 


New Edition 


large 4to Tolumc, Sis. Od. cloth ; 42s. calf 






The only eompUie work. 


All tlio octavo editions arc Abridgments. 


“All persons «lioiil«l Imve n Rtnndnnl Dictionary at tliclr elbow; and 

while roll an* about it, ffct tlicbcRt: that dictionary Is Noah VVobster’s, the great 
work iiimhridged. If you arc too poor, save the amount from off your back, to 
put it Into your head.*' 

“ We cun hare no hesitation In giving it as our opinion, (hat this Is the most 
elaborate and successful undertaking of the kind which has ever appeared. 

“ The veteran Webster's work is the best and most tiscrul Diotionarv of the 


Ktiglish Language ever published. 


Every page ntlests the learning and tulent, 


the soimd Judgment and nice discrimination, tlio great industry, profound re¬ 
search, and surprising perseverance of the author. It is a very ninnlfesl improve¬ 
ment on Todd's Joiinson, and contains many thousand more words than that or 
any other English Diotionury iiitherto published."—AVwmmer, 


Webster’s Octavo Dictionary. Abridged from tho nbovo. 

Cloth, 7s. Cd. 


Webster’s SmaUer Dictionary. 

liuusuN, crown 8vo, 6 b , ombossod. 


CondenBccI by OiiAiiiiEa 


Webster’s Pocket Dictionary. 


32mo, 3s. 6d. 


Miniature French Dictionary, in French tmd English, 

English and Frunoli: ooinprisiiig all tho words in goncrnl uso. 
The remnrltnbly coniprolionsivc nnluro and compact sizo of this 
little Dictionary ndmirnbly lit it for tlio student and tourist. Neatly 
hound in roan, 4s.; morocco, gilt edges, 6b. Od. 


Sharpe’s Diamond Dictionary of the English Lan 




uagD. 


ogi 


I 


A 

typo 


I 


small 


beautifully printed in a clear and 


ioani neat. 2s. Gd.: moroooo. ds. Od 



[ 80 , Fleet Street, 
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COMIC WORKS. 



CEORCE 
My Sketch-book 


CRUiKSHANK’S 


WORKS. 


containing I The ComiC Almanack, from iu 


Hundred laughable 


Sketcheyi 


ijy t 

umue 


coloured 


By OaoRO 


Cd. each 


commencement in 1K36 to 1853. tlluA* 
trated with numerous large rUte<i by 
(iKoHOK Cue IK* II A.'<K, aod many 
hundred amusing UuU. 

•«* Any of the aepanito Years (ex- 


Scraps and Sketches, in Four cent that for my, may be had at Is. 3d. 

^ ‘ each. 


Barter each Ms. plain ; 12s. coloured. 


niostratioiis of Time. 

plain ; 12s. coloured. 


Ulttstrations of Phrenology 

8j*. plain; 12s. coloured. 


The Bottle. 


In Eight Large 


riatcs, In.; or printed In linU, 


The Dmnkaxd’s Children. A 

.Sequel to the Bottle. Eight large 
Plates. 


to the Bottle. Eight 
Is.; printed in tinu, G*. 

hese two work* may be 


•titehed up with Ur. Charles Mackay 


ocm 


oem 


separate 


The Comic Alphabet Twenty- 


six Humorous Designs* 
2s. Cd. plain; 4s. coloured. 


In case 


The Loving Ballad of Lord 


Bateman 

Plates. 


With Twelve Humorous 


Cloth. 2s 


The Bachelor’s Own Book 


Being Twenty-four Paiaagt* 


Lambkin 


of 


leasure 


Amusement 


m the 
ursult 
5s. 


sewed: coloured. 8s« Gd 


John Gilpin; 


ous Poem. 


JTf Cowpr 

With Hlx 11] 


Ilumor- 

llust rations by 


GKoaoc CnviKauartx. Pep. Bto, Is. 


8, The Epping Exmt. The P.K;trv 


by Thomas Hoon. the IlluAtrathiitn 
by Gkomom CaviKsiiAHK. New KdU 
lion, fcp. 8VO, 1*. Cd. 


The Toothache; imagined by 

Houack Math aw, and realised by 


Gratit.r. Cat‘iK%fiA>K : A 


ilised by 

ScricA of 


Sketches. In case, Is. Cd. plain; 3 h. 
coloured. 


Mr. Bachelor Butterfly: li is 

Veritable History; showing how, 
after being Married, be narrowly rs- 
eaped Bigamy, and became the Mt'p. 
father of Eight Hojieful Children. By 
the Author of *‘Mr. Oldbuck.*' 5». 
cloth. 


Comic Adventores of Obadiah 


f^l 


the CrosMTS, Chagrins, ( lunges, nod 

Calamities by which hi* Courtship 
was attended ; showing. al*o, the 


was 


his laidye 


.Hull, 


V. 


spousal 


l.arge 8vo, with 


lates. 7*. cloth 


The History of Mr. Ogleby; 

Bhowing how, by the Polish of hts 
Blanners, the Brilliancy of hU Ue- 
partees, and the Elegance of his Atti¬ 
tudes. he altainctl Uistint^tion in tiio 
pashsonablo World. liesigns, C*. 
cloth* 


London.! 








I tiHU. ithUhit*-*i,\ 

Bh^tdow^i# liv*; By (/• M. 

hiAUHi Uii* M.1/-A.‘/l hti^, I'itMcy M mi4 t/Wi', $4^ hi; 

A(/iiU«,i'J M tfUi ‘<‘'{^4 iiitihh>*ir A LtfiiAk tii^ihk it th^4^W AA'^J^V M^A: 

U/tiAk iU-tii U4*:il, U Mii iMiOitHi uf it^ k iitutlAi Wa4 

i.tt Ih*" ‘thk |j/ itt,tff(iht. i*>/*y ihk a^lUt ^iJi )A ^a^^aaA 

t^utAhkt - ifht htuti (Hi* hhU.U, 

Conm Ltttiij 0m»nm«.i'{ a Nt-yy «n/j Va/.iMfm ' 

iuU*t(iut;Uitn In tU»: iMtin 

ii*imhhA4M i^Aiidthklui/u l/y fvMiM.w. tinw i^i4iunfij f>A. f:i//f4f: 

A;«Ai'|A(M/IA II^a; fmU W*; A-yAf - 7'u04f Mh^! . 

New RettdirigB from 014 Authors, tHuutf&ihtnM of ■ 

tiUAfiif l/y ^UfhUkt Hh>Unhti- in. f4niU. 

Tttle of 0 , Tiger, Widi WV UUidruimts.. hy J. Pi- 

hyuf In. 
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M o VV^ i It it J^—^'//w/i A ««/, ] 

The Happy Home. Uy tlu:- Autlujr of “ m in Ennitst.” 

Efiitioliy eUnb, U. 

French Domeetic Cookery, «^»tnbining Elegance with 

Vdicmtsmy^ in VlO() With ouxncrotw Fcp. 

bro, in. dMh. 

Floral Fandos; or, lloruU from Flowere, With Sijventy 

Ftp, hvo, 7f. 

Willianut’s Symbolical Euclid, chiefly &om the Text of 

Br. Sicjittm. AdApttd Uj th#j um ef Btad^U, by tb« E<jy. J. M. 

WiLUAMA, lif Quttti'n Gftmbrulgt. X«w Eriitirjri, fH, 64, 

tluth ; 7n* ro&n. An bvo Etiiium m&j bt kA4^ 7n, doth. 

ThU lafHtiim U In n** at luatry of tho PubUic JktotU. 

King's Interest Tables, on Humn from Ono to Ten 

Tht/unnnid lV>uii/ia. ftn4 improred, writh nortfsil lUitftil 

Additlona. liy Jo«i 5 i'n KutOf of LivorpooL In cma hugo vol. 

hvo, 2 Is. 

Seven Hundred Domestic Hints, comhuang i^k-gance 

and Keoaorny with the E(>j(,ytB<fOt of Jlofias. Uy * Lxut, NtdUy 
bound in tioih, 2m. fki. 

The Fountain of Living Waters. 2ti, cloth f^lt. 

The Glory of Christ Illioitratcd in hi« Cliaractcr end 

llUtory, and in tbft Ln^it Thioifs of bbi Slfcdinumal Govirromcnt, 

liy GAumnKU »Si*mxo, iJ.D. Fcp. 7m. doth. 

The Book of the Months, nnd Circle of tho StnKjn^i, 

Kmb^Uifthtd ^ith T«'tnty-<rigbt Kngrnnnga from l>fawillg^: by 

W tLUAH IlAttVitV, IkautifuUy prinud in fcji. hvo, Zm. (Ul. oioih. 

Sketches of Canadian Life, Lay and Et olc-iibjitit'al, ilUh- 

trativo of CgriculA and tbfc Cafindian Cburth. Uy a Fniian^iKU of 

tlm DioofcjsE of TottiiETo. Foftt Svo, 6a, 

Life's Lessons: A liorm^ilc Tal 

that Might b«i Truo/' Sow 

S p. Hvo, 4s, cloth. 


C. By tilt* Author of 

Krlltum, with Ff'^tiapUcur 
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Hi hAVfh CA'iAUHJUH, 


< 'outh ] 


S|jM40Wff* 'J‘w<^iiiy-/ivH Amnaiiiti Kfigmyingti. Hy C, If, I 

lU)hfi*:U, tihiuU 4 hh (hnuifivhl^t i f> 4 , ', 

*• Whirti'M tihinUfW f Ut;u, ^ir, tihu/h^w f I 


has M'i/vd Ml'. futtay U u^i ofnt, itii/i iuui 

M oiil Mil|« tficut liUitttfiif , A i-omic Ugtitij muiiVM u rUi^hw uu/ti: 

t i A % ^ M II f ^ a a / ^ ^ J _ 


lomii. titMtt ils&if, MUiJ U t:t4»M Uft Itsjttfui^l ut y[fitUhni*^ft 


nh ihc' uhn hi iihu^tnn h*fW llu; ui(UL wiU uinUiya Uj tmhi H 

JUiiinhffj (Jhnmh^U, 
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Miscellaneous Works— Continued.^ 


The Happy Home 


By the Author of “ Life in Earnest 




New Edition, cloth, Is. 6d 


French Domestic Cookery 


Economy; in 1200 Receipts. 
8VO, 4s. cloth. 


combining Elegance with 

With numerous Engravings. Fcp. 


Moral Fancies ; or, Morals from Flowers. 

Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo, 78. cloth. 


With Seventy 


Williams’s Symbolical Euclid, chiofly from tho Text of 

Dr. Simson. Adapted to the use of Students, by the Rev. J. M. 


Dr. Simson. Adapted to tho use of Studc 
Williams, of Quoen*s College, Cambridge 




New Edition, 6s. 6d 


cloth 


7s, roan 


. An 8yo Edition may also he had, 76. cloth 

edition is in use at luaiiT of the Public Schools. 


King’s Interest Tables, on 


Sums from One to Ten 


Enlarged and improved, with several useful 


Thousand Pounds. Enlarged and improved. 
Additions. By Joseph Kino, of LiverpooL 
8vo, 21s. 


In ono large vol 


Seven Hundred Domestic Hints, combiuing Elegance 


and Economy with the Enjoyment of Homo 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By a Lady. Neatly 


The Fountain of Living Waters 


2s. cloth gilt. 


The Glory of Christ illustrated in his Character and 

History, and in the Last Things of his Mediatorial Government. 
By Gardineu Spuing, D.D. Fcp. 7s. cloth. 


The Book of the Months, and Circle of the Seasons. 

Embellished with Tw'cnty-eight Engravings from Drawings by 
William Harvey. Beautifully printed in fcp. 8vo, 3s. Cd. cloth. 


I 


Sketches of Canadian Life, Lay and Ecclesiastical, Illus¬ 

trative of Canada and tho Canadian Church. By a Presbyter of 


tho Diocese of Toronto 


Post 8vo, 6s 


Life’s Lessons 


A Domestic Tale 


By the Author of 


“Tales that Might be True.’^ New^ Edition, with Frontispiece, 
fcp. 8 VO, 48. cloth. 


London.] 
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By Jtuuca Haunay, • 


MIsiCKUJ^NKOl’S WOUKS—CoN/lMMcf /,] 

Satire and Satirists. Six Louttiros. 

Boat 8vo, Ta, 6d, cloth, 

Slia^e’s Road-Book for the Rail, upon a smUo of ton 

milca to an inch. AVitli nolicoa of Towna, Villages, Principal 
Seats, Uiatorical Localities, Tunnels, Viaducts, and other objects of 
iuteivat on tho route. In two Divisions, price la. each; tne two 


I 


I 


in one Volume, cloth, 2a. Gd. 




The London Anecdotes for all Readers, on tJ»o I'lan of 

the Percy Anecdotes, Two volumes, 43, cloth. 


I 

I 


Panoramic View of 



or tlio Holy Land, befai*0 


the Destruction of Jerusalem, depicting the sites of tho various 
localities mentioned in Scriptiu'o. With Reforoncoa. In a folding 
cloth case. Plain, 2s. Gd,; coloured, 3a. Gd. On sheet, plain, 
la. Gd,; coloured, 2s. Gd. 


I 


TILT’S CABINET LIBRARY EDITIONS. 

1. Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the English Poets. 

2. Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

3. Oliver Goldsmith’s Works. 

4. Hervey’s Meditations and Contemplations. 

Thewa Workn are oleuvly nml beautiAdly pviutoU hy Whittiughnm; each 
ooiucritii’d in a band^^uine fop. Hvo volume. Timir oleguium anil ebeapnoH.'i render 
tbt-m very anitablo for Presents, Sobool Prl/.es, or Travolling CVinjuiniona, 
Price tia, each, neatly half-bound in inuroooo; or, Os. calf extra. 

“ Tilt’s Edition” must bo apociiled in ordering the above. 


I 


I 


I 

1 


USEFUL WORKS. 

One Shiilinff A’orA, nentty bounti. 


Etiqnetto 


foi 


tho Ladies. 


I 


Kluty-tirat Edition. 


Etiqnotto 


for 


QonUemen. 


TIili'ty.Hfth KiUtlun. 

Etiquette of Courtship and 

Matrimony, with a complete Guide to 
llto Forma of a Weddiug, 

Language of Flowers, "ith 

Ilium luatcd CoYera,und oolometl From- 
tlapieoe. 


Handbook of PoncU Drawing 

(IMatea), 

A Shilling’s Wortli of Sense. 
Tho Weather Book; soo iiuloa 

for TelUug the Weal her, 

Tlie Ball Boom Freooptor 

atul Piilka Guide. 

Ball Boom Polka, "itli Music 

and Figures. 


\ 
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I 
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MiacKixiKGoua Works— 


BOOKS WITH ILLUMINATED TITLES. 


IN TRB BTYLI OP TUB OLD ilOUlSU UiaSALS, 


13oo!is of ^oetru. 

The Lyre; Fugitive Poetry of I The 

the Niueteauth Gcutury. Yolunu 

The Poetry of Flowers. I Poetry 


he Laurel: 

Volume to the Lyre. 


A Companiou 


Poetry ofthe Sentiments. 


as, eil, each, neatly bound. 


CEUnant iWinintnrt CEtilUons. 


Vicar of Wakefield. 


I 


Cottagers of Glenhnmie. 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
Scott’s Mamiion. 


Sacred Harp. 


Cowper’s Poems, 2 vola. 


Thomson’s Seasons. 


Scott’s Lay and Ballads. 
Scott’s Bokehy. 

Scott’s Select Poetical Works. 

4 vola, containing tlie above Poems 
uniformly bound. 


Ettoh volume, very neatly bound and gilt, 28. 6d. cloth; is, morocco. 


MANUALS OF INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT 

Oho Shilling Mch, neatly Printed and HUatrated, 


1. Manual of Flower Garden- 

ing for Ladies. Uy J, B. Wiutino, 
Practical Gardener, Second Edition. 


5. Manual of Cage Birds. 

a Practical Bird keeper. 


Bv 


2. Manual 

Charles Kknnv, 


of Chess. 


By 


6. Manual of Oil Painting; 

with a Gloaaary of Terms of Art, 


3. Manxial of Music. 

W, Man BY. 


By 0. 


7. Manual for Butterfly Col 

lectors. ByAuKB Inopkn. Plates, 


4. Manual of Domestio Eco 

noray. By John Tim us. 


8. Manual of Painting in 


Water Colours, 


The Pocket Peerage and Baronetage of Great Britain 

_ V « « _ Tk .'v <■-. nmvsva 44 "ITS 


and Ireland. By Uenky R. Foksteu, of U>o 
Corrected to January, 1865. Neatly bound, 6a. 


Morning Post. 



London.] 
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CAPTAIN REID’S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS. 

I 

Tho Young Yttgors; n Nurniiivo of 11 lulling Ailvi'ii- 

hiros in Hiuitlmni AlVltm. \\y (Xm'Tain I^I.nynh Uiiin, Aullun* of 
“Tho Hoy UuiitorH," “ Tho Voimg \'ovngour»,‘’ A'o. Witli'rwolvo 

lllu»lnUl»)ni4 hy NVii.mam IIauvkv. 7»i oluth. j 

I 

I 

Tho Bush Boys; or, tho llinlorv nnd Advontiiron of n ' j 

Ortpo Fiirmor mol hU Fuiiilly in tho Wild Kuroon of Southoru Afrlro. ’ 
Soiumd Kdltlun, with Twolvo Illurttruliuiiii. Foil, oloth. 


Tho DoSOrt HomOi or, Kiiglinli Family Koliiumm. 


numoniUH lllnutrotlonH hy \V, IIahyuv, 

Nvltli oolouuul idutcn, 10 ». (Id. 


Fifth 



With 

oloth, 7«*i 


I 



Tho Young Voyugours; or, AdvoninroH in (ho Fur 

(hmntrioH tif tho Fur North. IMaUm hy llAiiviiV. Hooond Ftlilhiu, 
oloth, 7«i.; with ouluurod plnttm, lOti. Od. 

I 

I 

Tho PorOBt Exilos ; or, FmilH ofu Voruviun hamily amid 

tho Wihiti of tho Amazon, With'I’wolvo Flalou. 'riilrtl Filillon, 
7a. (doth ; with oolouml }datoa, 10a. tUl, ' 


As a wrltur of liooUs for hoys, (MMoiiooot n« abovo uU loi'ii Un ta(( to (h«|it«dii 
Miiyiiti Ittitdl SVIiorovtn' lila iidw IhioU tftios llitN iiuw yintr. Uitno wilt bo iOitiiuluiit 
it('liKlit for lioins of I'diolliiir, uinl pluoty to tuih of liy (liu ovfiiiiig ttio, Tolls sail 
loivniiioos. tluiiHois, (Utiiiigstnol nutl'ornias itio iiio i'uitiil la Uit'iiiosi vivhl iiiinnO)t' 

UioioaKliiy (asatiiatlaK (ho iiiliiit of Itio raiator. and luiiiialair 0 la ilKtut mat ’ 
(Miaoi uUooUoa (III II 01 Uls of BoaiD hlait is loaolioil. M'aUo oar wuiil for It, tniy ' 
ft Uiiiils, it you tHHioino ('a|itida Msyao auiit's' buy romlais' on «iar roiMOiiiiuMabitlua, 
ynii M ill llittak Us for It wllli all your lioiii Is, ttial loiiiso tliu book inoiu Diitinislas* 
llriilly (loin TV0 loiva doao,"— I 


, Fi.iorr Btukut, 
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JuYKMiLK >Youks— 

MR, H. MAYHEW'S BOOKS OF SCIENCE FOR BOYS. 

The Wonders of Science; or, Young Humphry I)a\y 

(tho Corniah Apothecary's Boy, who taught himself Natural Phi¬ 
losophy, and eventually bectuno President of tho Boyal Society). 
Tho Life of a Wonderful Boy, written for Bovs. By Henuy May- 
HKW, Author of “ Tho Peasant-Boy Philosopher, &o. With Illus¬ 
trations by John Giliikut. Second Edition. Fop., 6 s. cloth. 

“A better hero for a boy’s book Mr. May how could not have found, and no 
writer would have treated tho story more successfully than ho has done, we have 
long been in >Yant of a ‘ young people’s author,’ and wo seem to have tho right man 
in tho right place in tho person of Mr. Mayhew.”— Athenaeum, 

The Story of the Peasant-Boy Philosopher; or, “A 

Child gathering Pebbles on tho Sea-shore." Founded on tho Life 
of Ferguson tho Shepherd-boy Astronomer, and showing how a 
Poor Lad made himself acquainted with tho Principles of Natural 
Science. By Hknuy Mayhp4W, Author of “London Labour aud 
tho Loudon Poor." AVitli Eight Illustrations by John Gilbeut, 
and numerous Drawings printed in tho text. Third Edition, 63 . 
cloth. 

** Told with tho grace and feeling of Goldsmith, and by one who has that know¬ 
ledge of soionoo whlo hi Goldsmith lacked. It is as if Brewster and poor * Qoldy * 
had combined to produce this instructive and beauUfully told tale.”—JSV'a. 


MR. J. Q. EDGAR’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

The Boyhood of Great Men as on Example to Youtli. 

By J. G. Edgar. With Cuts by B. Foster. Fourth Edition, 
3s. 6d. cloth ; with gilt edges, 48. 

Footprints of Famous Men; or, Biography for Boys. 

By J. G. Edgar. Cuts by Foster. Second Edition, 83 . 6 d. cloth; 
4s. gilt edges. 

Boy Princes. By John G. Edgar. With Illustrations 

by George Thomas. Fcp. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

History for Boys; or, Annals of tho Nations of Modem 

Europe. By J. G. Edgar. Fop. 8vo, with Illustrations by Gkouqk 
Thomas, 6s, cloth gilt. 

London. 1 
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ti utvtv bWjVta AtstiVAj, CATAWtsva. 

The Bojr's Own Book: A c^/njpleio Emycloimdia of all | 

tiit* JJ:vrr*^ioiii^—Atbktic, Scientific;, and Xtccrcativo—of Jioyhood 

atid V*>uUi. With iM'vcraJ hnndrt^d Woodf;uU. New Kaitioti, i 

crJwijccJ and iuuproved, Ii&ud«omely bound, H», (id. 






The 


and tll€ Caravan: A Family Tour in Egypt 

Syviv^ V'lUt ou SUi;l from <Jn^if)4l I>rawing«. 

I^ih.knu iV;*. bw. cioiii, T».; tuorocoo, lOs. 6d. 


I 



-UiWWOW,. 


I 

I 



s 
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JuvENiLic W 011 K 8 — Continued^ 

Miriam and Rosette; or, Tho Twin Sisters; A Jewish 


Narrative of tho Eighteenth Century. 

T _i» Til_ 1 _n_ 


(le LiBsau. 


Illustrated by Gilueut, 


By the Author of Emma 
Ss. 6d. cloth. 


Ha 


I 


You Liko It: A Series of Tales and Sketches. 


By 


the llov. CiiAiiLFa B. Tayi.fji, Author of “ Becorda of a Good 


Man’s Life.’* 


Eep, 8vo, 7». 6d, cloth ; lOs. 6d. morocco. 


The Whaleman’s Adventures in the Southern Ocean. 


By the Bev. IIenuy T. Cheevku. 


SCORESUY, D.D. 


Fep, 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Edited by the Bov. W, 


Parlour Magic. 


Now Edition, revised 


and enlarged, 


with tho addition of several Tricks from the Performances of Messrs. 


Uoudin, Bobin, &o. 


48. 6d. oloth. 


Funny Books for Boys and Girls. 

in Colours, small 4to, price la. each, sowed: 


Beautifully Printed 


1. Stuuwklpetek. 


3. Tuourlesomb Children. 


2 . 


GooD-roR-NoTiuNQ Boys and 4. Kino NuToa^oKKii and Poor 


Girls. 


Beinuold. 


Tho Four Books bound in One Volume, oloth gilt, 5s. 


The Young Student 


By Madaino Guizot 


With En 


gravings. Fcp., 3s. 6d. cloth 


The Sto 

Daniel 


% 


of Reynard the Fox. 


A Now Version by 


Daniel Vedder. Illustrated with Fifteen largo Plates by Gustave 
Canton, of ^lunioh and Dussoldorf. Post 4to, Gs. boards; 178. 6d. 
moroooo. 


Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, complete. 


Beprinted 


from the Original Edition, with Illustrations by Stothard. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 78. 6d. 


Rohinson Crusoe, with numerous Woodcuts by George 

Gruiksuank and others. Fop. 8vo, Ss. 6d. cloth. 


London.] 
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TU« Young lilnudors; a ThW 

%\t iht* Senv^ur0.ll‘»n««» Hv 

Ta« (U, oUiUi* 

UUtory of England, Voting 

)Vl«ona. llv AnMI lIltHO. 

tUgtily tUiialtAdona^ «U, (Ut. 

BarbiiuId'H LoMons for ChU< 

U(riu (%>lioo«nt phitrii, U, 

lUngloy's Stories about Dogs 
RUigloy’i Stories about In 

^IMuti'a). !U. 

Riugloy'i Taloi of Sblpwrook 

il'lutra), 9a, 


lUngloy’s 


Stories 


about 




Bi 


i 


ngley’s 1 

I'taloaU »1a, 


Tales about Birds 


Blngley’s Tales about Travel* 


Wfm 






Quadnipods 




Boy’s Ti'tniaury of Sports and 

r'tallktina Itlitifi'uviiitja liv H, 

.V A t.k % ^ 


W iUluilta), 


! Cbild’s First la^sson 


Book 


Tula), a\jiiiU't> 9 h, lUl. | 

fla. 





ihti KiUtiir 



i 


’♦rsanisM Uu»is‘‘ allli, fl«, Hll, 


T hePentwuerouo; .»<, fUoiy t>i’ 

M«\Ura , (lu ('olUoliou of 


f «M\ 


r.»Uv 


'rittoaUisut hvtm 

» 


t*' 


fi. I‘st »OM, 


Hv to Ml, UaHII.H. 

\\\^ Ni'uiiofimu hy 

\Vi(U UluAiiniittMii h) 


(;aoh»ia |\01H«HAN||, Now HiHUofti 

HoUatuI, lOiMMi Nvo« lia, 

(Uiginal Booms ibr Cliil* 

hH, Pi 


♦fH'll. H,\ T|Ii»M M MlM,l*tl, PlHlAmnly 
llUiaflTlHufi k'aj lMi l‘loUl. 


Life of Clirlst, Nuw liilltloft (2fe 

PUlfttn), ’U, 

nervoy's Refleotlons in a 

Plower Oanluti (12 Cuiourud IMuIkj#), 

4». 


I 


History of My Pots, by 


Mother’s 


Present 


to 


her 


MAUKlUAfi MtlU, 2tt. Ifd, 

Parley’s Visit to 


Iiondon 




t 


((.'4iliiUi»il P(ulua) iiUithi 4m, 


Piotorial Bible History, 

ill (iiie VutiiiiiB, olatli, Bti* (14, 


Rural 


Amniomcnts 


for 


i 


ilitrititf itiA Iloli4By« 

(L'lMa), o(4i(li, (ill. 

Sedgvtriok’i Stories for Young 

IVi aoim (UlutDti), oiuih, <iii, 04. 

floorgo Cniikshank's Fairy 

i.iUiitiyi Ktliftiil iiMci U)u«iriit^4 by 

(iKOHUN (iHiJIKaltANM, 

\, |l4»f 41* Mv Tmiimm, la, 

2, Ja 4 K AHti TUB iUAN>aTAMi| la> 

9, <!iNhBUkl4.A t Ull, TUM OUABB 
BHIli U. 

Tho Comical Ci'oaturos iVom 

Will itiiuliuiK I from llm Htuffpd Atii^ 
liuilu ill ilmUiortl H*biliilUm, 
dioti), tia, (i4. 1 odloiimli Oa, 

Comical People mot wiib &t lim 


1 

I 

f, 

! 

i 


(limit ICAiiiliiiiim, from f 
J. (ItiAhovii.i.B, Hmuil 

dolouidii, (i4, 


drawings b 

TtO| tia. (i 4 , 


hy 

I 


9 


Comical Story Books 

UoloiipeH Platea, la. atsob, 

1, Tun WnAanw oj* Homiwoou, 

2, 'run W4lN|iBMlr|)|, IIaIIB I|U«T, 
ll, WtOBV OB IlldVWAWIl TUB PO«. 

4, Lauv (*U4BBIW0U*a JUl,f4* 

9, AIOBBMAU (blMIIMi. 

0, A UoAitoAU Piour, 


wWi 


[HU, Flrjjt 
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J t VhMIJC WoilKH—] 

The Playmate; a Pleasant 

Comptnion for Spare Hour*. With 
tiumerouH lUiutratlons. CoxnpleU'ln 
One Volume^ cloUi, &». 

Harry’s Ladder to Learning. 

I^ture Boolu fur Children. Price 

Gd. each, pUin ; 1«. coloured:— 

llAEity** Ilottx Book. 

IlAKEY'a PlCIL'UK HoOlC. 

IUuuY*tf CounTEY Walk*. 

ilAEEY*« Kt’U>KEY SOMi*. 
lfAEKY*« SlHri.K SlOUIKK. 

{1 aeky*a SvMKuy Talm. 

Or the Six bound in one volume, 5 h. Gd. 
cloth; or with coloured plate*, Gi*. 

Harry’s Book of Poetry: 

Short Poem* for the Nnwery. By 
Euxa Geovk. With numerous Illua- 
tmtlonE by II. Wriu, B. F<>*rEE, and 

other*. S<|uarc, cloth, ^.(hL ; or with 

coloured plEte*, Ga. 

Flowers of Fable (iso Engrav- 

ln«), i*. 


Little Uary’s Books for dm- 

drew. Price Gd. each, profusely 
llluAtrEted 

Peimee: SrKt.iJ.No Book; UxAmNo 
Boos; ihrroEY or Keolakd; Sceii*- 
TVEB Lkaiujnii ; Fiuat B<h)k or Poeiet; 
Seooki) Book or Poetey ; Bauec iwtiik 
VV o<iii; PicTUKE UiiiULEa; Ltni.K 

MaEV AEtl IIEE i>OLL. 

I Little Mary’s Treasury, bci n g 

! KiEht of the uhovQ bound In one 
I volume, cloth, 0». 

Little Mary's Lesson Book; 

j oonuininM “ I^rlmer,*' ** SpclUniri*' 

I nnd *UteadiiiK.’* ut One Volume. 
Cloth, Kill. 

Tom Thumb’s Alphabet, iiiu,- 

trated with THimlyniU btirooniuR 

I FtiKtavlng* by W. .M'Cokkkei.. Price 
1 *.; coloured platei, 2 *. 

Figures of Ftm; Two Parts 

' (Culoared Plates), Is. 


HOME 

Home Lesson Books. 

Tue IIome Peimee, nearly 200 Cut*, 
cloth, U. 

Tur. Home Natceai.. IIiaTOEV, Cut*, 
cloth, U. 

The Home Geammak, Cut*, cloth, 1*. 

JCoch may be had wiUi Coloured Plate*#, 

2«. GcL 


BOOKS. 

Home Story Books. 

The Wki.i.-mubi>Doll, Cuts, cloth, D. 

The Dihcontketkh CtficKKE*, Cut*, 
cloth, U. 

The IIistoey or LirrEK Jaee aeh 
HKE New Book, CuU, cloth. It. 

Or, with f>}loured Plato^ 2a. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE BOOKS. 


Bertie’s Indestructible Books. 

Printed on Calico, Gd. each. 

1. Hoik Booe. *1. Wooimide. 

*i. WoEii Book. 5. Wij.o Bkahtm. 

0. Paem Yaeu. G. Bikh Book. 

7. Noskeev Dittiee. 

Bertie’s Treasury; being BU 

of the above bound in One Volume. 
3a. Gd. cloth. 


Indestructible Pleasure Books. 

Price U. each, coloured. 

1. MOTHER HUBBARD. 

2. BO'RCCP. 

3. COCK ROBIN. 

4. CAT AND MOUSE. 

OLD WOMAN AND HER RIO. 

G. MOTHER GOOSE. 









MIMA'rifUK OUS.HIOB, 


♦ 


Clidce 


CollwjtiofH 



Standard Works 


t 


filpgflfitly 


w pf'ft'hn^ w'iHf fi vi^w Ut Hrf'tilntU'71, Tho hin^linf^ j 

in ft fttjpftrnrf wnfin/^r, and rc-ry tnntr^falJy 



Ant ^nrlt rn^y fttfro>f^«<Ad •inf/rtr.'itnlt. 'thn frfi^M p^r tPlnmn nt &— 


(^rnnrffOhfMl ffilt (‘/IffM , 

f'ff^ltHv hffun/i in nilk . , ^ . 


/ 


▼^fv in rnffTtit^n, 


2i^. M. 
S4. M. 


n» ffhlf'h ft N f*f0ft<0(1, ^Mrr>f rfttroh fhfOkOf th^in (h<* Ofhr'fw, nr^ fill, pi^r VOl, 


I 


( AfiOforn M'tffftor, 

; r»r, fh^ F.rllO'^nf ^^^h^fln. 

f*f»l^ffrt^r*•' Sh^f»T^•r^^k. 

nt Afi* 

nt Wit nrit] thitnfntr. 

*()Mnn ^tf*fn Arficrionfi 

tftnn 5^hak•f^^f'r^, 

Wit. 

llnfl'ti 

?ftO f, (■'(•iO ^nf’f t'* t’'trffpholl. 

Srd ,, Mvlni? Afittinr^*. 

'tfb ,, .^aorod. 

*0^*VI«rfiittf*^ Vfoar nf W^k^ff^^<^. 

O^ddiTfiitti’** FV*ot|onl W^rrkfl,. 

^n^ti^^l W<»r!<*<. 

0"^d^ tn t'f»rfl^«tl^ ttafifd 


^ttnrfiiffnt!*^ f Mfr . 2 v. 

t/7 rfiN>Tn?Af« ffrrtft Two 

Rr.*f!rOrTftd Ofny, 

nf?d RkOtohM. 

^tn‘»7rri *Jo)f-kftMvlodKO, 

Mlltmr^ RnfftdHf* Tw6V^)fi.’ 

Tw^* Volft. 

Marro w RrrfOfT^ftl Pifify, TwoVoT#. 

Rarri and VirstiOln. 

RtirntnrVI from RivArft Af'^lad^rrA. 

I Far ft, 

Malladk, d'O. 

a f,ndy of thfi F/nk<t. 

Fny’of fhfit/n^i Mlftifl*^^.• 
Marfftloo. 

RnkoTyy, 

“^tiak*<poarO‘a WOTltk, KigTif ^Ol^# 

♦ rtin70^oo>< f?oaaook, 

TaItV't’a RoSoctf^ro^ nnd P^nnyfi. 

Wrfltr»fi't( Ao^rlnf. Two Volf*. 

Warwjok * ?5pafn Mioffto^. 

V ontift’fl Night 'fhoTfghtk.- Tv^O VOl^>. 



/tooofl^^ftry, in tftdorinF*, l/i fipM^ify 



tIL f 3 PbrnCfN/’ 


^t}in wifofo t^orioq wny fio lihd in ft (Ufip rnprnfifjfiUtif^ ivttr hftfidAOrftd 
(jffinrto VolffRfOk^ lofforod f/fRRARy trft 

wirioif, wiion ‘*hnt, ia aoonrod Iw n phtoRt ftpfift^; look, foT j£// /Ja.,- 
ifrp ft yory nkoffd and aohopfaff/n 

fttRtMRAV ANfJ WPtJD/N(53 PPeSRNt/ 
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UAViu iwavKn anmoai, CAtAMmUK. 
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DUAWING 


♦ 


J. D. HAROINO. 

Early Drawing Book: 


I 


Mlk NtiinWsi 


HU M 

Of ill tilhiUt I0«i <*4. 

Drawing Book for 1847. 

l«, (ki J Of « i‘4U| iMe. <J4# 


HU 


SAMUEL PROUT, F.S.A. 

Prout’g Microcofim; i.r, Ar. 

tUt*» HkHiJh.tywik. Muny flnu4fi'4 

of 6n}i Im* 




!#tt Of f>KnrpC| V 

] 2U, 


Elementary Drawing Book 

Jfi i<>a« on. 


MON8* JULIEN. 


Studies of Heads; 


by ,Mons, 


tif til th*i 

>lllili»»y I'kfU, l4lh<>i|ri»i»htT4 

t,yt, m .SuwG>frf», 2«* 

j Of <;04U, lis, 

The Human Figure: A 

of J'rotjr***«i¥o fiiitliifee, by Alima, 
Jlvt ttiU, With loainmlioo#, HU Noa, 

2a, tmthi or ototli, Ha, 


< 




—t 


OEOROE CHILDS. 

Drawing Book of Objects; 

Sonriy Aoo Hutiifeota for yimotf I'ojiiU 

Intiwiiiii.i'Masfa In Hclomla, HU 


in Hdumta, HU 


^^ 4 mbara, Ja, ; clolli, 7a, 04, 


Sketch 


Book: 


Htmiii'a ill |.ati4aC40aa, 4fco, 

lmpr'ovi'4 r^iiUiM, roiir i45*:n ^'oa, 04,5 
or 2 toU, cloth, U, C4^h, 

English Landscape Scenery: 

htcichfea ffoiii HUtorc for fif>ialm4 


ICfuiy 


(Utplt-*, 


>ii« ^'ufl4mra, U, tw-h; 


chith, 7a, 04, 

Drawing Book of Figures: 

Mkrstchci from l,lfo nl Ifoma nm) 


Ahrirml, 


Hoteral horolrcn Haurfea. 


Hu Noa, }a ,5 Of Umm), 7», 04, 


DRAWING COPY BOOKS. 

A Now Method of Teaching 


lircwiittf by maaoa of 


f'CticUla^l 


(Utpitie, in iirogftaaUo tcaarma, 

T^cUc Noa,, 04, fcttch. 


In 


»♦ It M o»»l OK* oimh lo aaf, flial If ini* 

oiefmM) ^*rfp ifhiftKpily a4»5H»4i lit ‘jiif 

•4h«;4iik,H wonl4 Iff! allciti}^ with ta^tnyUitf} 


Aitimkwa« Aht tip yr/twcit-l'4i«iran, 

cloth, lOa, 


CijhmrmS t'Ulca, 


HU Nna, 2 a, 04.5 


lUnnaari a (Ogortiic) Iinawram Umit or Terra, Hlk Koa. U,; clnlh, 7 b, 04, 


iuee4tir»‘a Hti'nifca nr A*»i«4ia, 


HU H'ihi, 3a,! cnhiilffO, aa. 


Conrre'a (T, H,) tuawieo Hoot; or At*i»i 4 f.a, KUhl N'l^a, la. rscli; t>imri4, I0a, 04, 
UirtroH'a HAay Dhawuo Uhim, aen (inino tn Hrtrtcrtuo. hU Nna, 2a, 04, i 
lionn4, IHa, 

ItirtlifH a (,raanea ih W^ten (UtuHihP, Pour f'lrjsi, la, 

Koeii'a Vfkpi LraaoraaiM |, 4 eriaiMrr, IGifht Nne, 04,5 eliHh, 7a, 04. 
(iitr.ietiivoot/a HrnorMnr leaaa, HU Nna, U.j cloth, 7a, Or, 

(ittOHOV'a Horreron AHli (Uart. Hut ?fna, |a-5 ch4h, 7a 04, 

IfaHo.lhtnH or tunoif, ItHawren 5 or, Hclf.tnairnchrt in Art, Two flAt 4 ; 4 , c^crth, la, 

rrrrr.Mea’a KtcMtnna nr l^awioiAn l.ira, Thren Nn«, U, 04, 

HawMtia a HoaNKHtAHt lUttarri/rivr., Uoynl-thi, auwatl, ia, 

Hotemrrea IUawiho Doom or lloeara, HU Noa, It,; ch4h, 7a, Oit, 

Woiiaoaif'a l.itthe Iuawiho Hook op J«AHDiCArtui, «e, t'mirUrrft Tfoa, 04, j or 


2 vola, chith, 44, e»«U, 









n 


luvtn MittJK'H AHHUAI, (lA'tAI/MlK, 


t 

I 

1 

I 


MINIATIIUK 



♦ 



Cholcfl 


Collw;tion of Btaiidard Works 


; 



nnnhil, with /tnd j/i/)/||jchiU'4 tfX <.• > 1 /1V 

]ifw \nin M, wiijf « vJ«w lo t Mfi.hKivtj i.)tt uluUo/h H im iAh4ini^ U 
f III u. uuiit lUfi inuiitmi, tiud \i:fy UnUtuliy 


A#»> Ik Th*i v^Atium 


/}f hutht hU’A rUflh, t;)il a.4|/*;n , 

I'M iiily l/M)lk / / , » 

V<,iy iiunntt^tntti i/i nunnuj^, , 


u. nn. 

"U, fid, 

•U, *ni, 


Ili/wt4 tJf wliitli w *f«f u miimIi Mil/.)»i.ir thmt «i« f/Aefr 


i 


I 


I 


fi4UHr» l‘.0ttuyii. 

t \tt4UhUnf‘» '/'wo vols, 

t I/O l(ii/ MlitAf 

i nit m Alit-ltnl hiutUinif AiO 

*f l«¥»||i |'ll /'//I |||» '/ v»</ V»/l« 

/MI/mI«iHi ) I/I, l|iw /',#)||Lii ii/ 

I’uImiI/i'I'« hOio v» 111 .{*, 

/'L|/i.|//||'« |U/1i I l|i/li«, 

*/)MOlil// Aoilllolo. 

• ht ttfti tff Will wiiil l/iiiooiii', 

*/)i|>iii from Aon ill MO /‘'i/iU, 

*/)i.<ll» finoi ttliui<it|/i:iiMO 

•III.Ill* i/f A iM 11' MO Wll, 

»lii.iii« I// hnllth /'otU 

)*l t;i.'/ii.iif )i«/o/.i.‘i^ (// fji/Mriiiillj, 


yo4 

i'll 4 


II 


/'till /iii.i (i/^'•iiii|^/i/i.j| 


II 


/.Ivlo^ AoIIii/M, 

4i)i hull 111. 

•*/ii/liiiiOii/ti'M V)'-Mi of Wii)io/J<.'|/i, 

OnliUoitili'R f'tiintyM. 

f|i/|i|»i|lll|l'li |0/i;l)i,iii Wi/lllk- 

fiiwy'R /0/i.lii.«il V^i/iim, 

Ooiili: i/| |/i/ll|ikMl. //•i|/)/joi:f!il. 
hn hftfi y'n |.i.i/<ii.y in i/iii / 1 * 111 :/liUod. 

*//*iiiiij(/Oi'ii /‘iiM.i|/i.'i R Ilf iii/i|i ii|o. 


*l/ROi}l(//o'a 00 ^ y, 

/,4 0it/'R'/ 11 I 1 .R fii/oi V wvy j 

Vo) 000 ** 

/^oiiiI/'r /i//Ritoioo 4 firuy, 

*/|ViOi('R /‘/RRMyRMO^/ 

4 o)lOftOO^R /(tiRRi-'/MR, 

/4:V^|R R 7 mIrR Ilf W 004 ^^ 

M*ir//o 00 t!i.'.f fc0>/W)lL4t/0, 

MIIO/Ii'r /^*,| 4 >l|R/t /^/*t, 7>0 VvU 

• Mi/||/'r r/i.|<.i/R, 7 WO VoIR/ 

A/</ii/r /'Mi.iiiLw) I'iciy, 7 'vyo Vo|#< 

• I'ii/OR AfiORl|il> 

/^Mo) 00/1 V)l kIoIm^ 

/oiii, /ii /)4 fiooi /(/vfciii/^ WUAJfffh 

• hMi;ii;i| /(mi II, 

hi.i/M 'R /(>il)*i/)li. A'O, 

*hi I/ll, R / .m/y 01 l)i« 1/hU^, 

d" A 


/f t ifAi 


R t|l|/|)i/0/ 


♦(•i^/M'r /O/ki/i/y, 


oiiiii, Vol 


•7 llOOlROO « Huatel/OR, 

7 mDioI 'r il/J)i.i 1)004 4))// /WyM 

Wi/lli/O'R A 0 |/I/:|, 7’wo Vo)#, 


Will w)/.'i*'« tihulu Mil/Ol'^R 

ViftmitM 7)ii. 


Two y^/i4 


I 


I 


Ak tlio/'K nm dovoMi) ioroil/ir jiiij/,al.loro( of fJild itoitiAur i^orjirK, H hf 

ljoi;iid« 0 /y, j/i o/ilo/)/)//, dJi<o;j/y ()/ ('<» /:fO f (Of(/" 

'J’hrt wliolo rto/lod muy ho hii^J Jo 11 Oiiko iwo imnAtmum 

f/oiiihi VolMoo'd, |o)u-/oii ♦'J/iifi//ow |///ioA/iy liurfUiff 

whioh, vvhoii dhuf, id dooiiioij hy ft /)4h;/i(, ni.trini^ h/oli, h/r ^/5 

voiy uut tul fiflA 

t^lHTIiOAY AND W^DDINQ f^HtHNT, 


I 
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J. D. HARDING. 


Early Drawing Book: 


Elc 


Six Ncimbtni 


mesilzjrf Lcsuoqj. Six 
U. &L; or m clctb, lOf. 6«L 

Drawing Book for 1847. 

yo^L. 1j. Od.i or clotb- lOi- fid. 


iZ 


SAMUEL PROUT, F.S.A. 


.\r- 


Promt's Microcosm; or, Ar- 

tiA-/* iUr-y lincdred 

Grofipf of FHpirert, A:c. Do- 

perikl 4&0, tiuMUly tooiuL 

Elementary Drawing Book 


LAndAeapear, BoiLd 


Six 


^czcberx. Is- Od ,; clorb, 10^. 6d 


MONS. JULIEN. 


Studies of Heads: 

Profcftw of Dra 


hr MoTiS. 


oe 


GEORGE CHILDS. 

Drawing Book of Olijects: 

Stxrly Un j€nni; Papili 

aniol l>raviR^-<:iaA<^ ia Sehoc^ Six 


Komben, U.; 7ft. €d. 


Little 


Sketch 


Book: 


Easy 


S'.rid:*^ in Fij^oycs, Ac- 

Im^^ro-red Ediitofi. Fot:ru«ii Nos. €<L; 
or i TOwf. elotii, 4 j. tatciL, 

Englijih Landscape Scen^: 

jrk«*./ih-ai from Natrsre for finltbcd 

Stx Nizmben, lx. exdi; 
clocOy 7f> €4. 

DraTnng Book of Figures: 

Skctcbcs from Life a& Home aad 
AbroaiL Serend hosMlfed 
Skx Not. 1ft.; or bocmd, 7ft. €<L 


DRAWING COPY BOOKS. 


A Few Method of Teaching 


*3T 


FftlftLXXO 


CAeb: or cloth, lift 


The Human Figmre: A Ssries 

of l*rT> 55 T«**ire Sl-udie*, hj Mob*- 
Jrucx. With 1 Rfttrscticej. Six No*. 


Dr^wTiHg by mcxiM of PesesIIefl 

m iirro^reftfire kaeccif. In 


2ft. 



; or cIo:h, lit 


Tvelre Notf., M. each. 

** It t* EbCkC tw m^’.b ti> ft 
0s^.lvAd w«r» ft 

Kirxrutjit b« attrftfttfrf 


fay, that If *JtM 
d otth cdcspfeu 


ft# 




AxoKXWXft -Aw or Fi//w'E*^Pxtrrixo. CoSoored PUtes. a^x Ncb* 5*. 6cL; 

cSoCb, l&i. 

BftWAftOft (Gxonox; Dea^xo Book or Teeei. Six Xcft- If.; cL^dli, 7i. 5d. 
Baxbaco f SrxrartEft or AxJif ala. Six Xc«. 3*.; (LfAourtd, S», 

Coorm'ft (T- S.; Dxav'Xxo Book or A^iJCALt. KtfbtNoft. U, eaca; boemd, lOf. fid. 
DiEa:y'ft Faat VxMWiSQ Boos, axo Griax lo Smcnixo. Six Not. 2ft. fid.; 
bound, I'^jft. 

Dtedix ft Lxiaioxft is Wate* Colocex. Fi^t Nos. -tf. 


CoSoored FUtes. 


^x Kos.. 2f. fid. 


Foeo's East Lcssosi rx Laxoscatt 
Gseexwood'j SnrofEf or f eeea. S 


Ei^t Nod. «d.; cioeh, 7i. fid. 
Noft. If.; cloth, 7f. fix. 


GfttrxoFft Snimxo axi» Ceaft. Six No«. lx.; cloth, 7§. fid. 


Haxo-Boos or Pexcil Dnsvixo ; or, deLf-InAtroetor ia Art. Two PSxtea, elfifih, aft. 
PniLLirs's Ercaixof or Faki liae Lire. Three Nc^ 1». Gd. 

BtftTLtxft's Elexextaxt pEEftrECiTTx. Bojal ISO, i^wcd, 4ft, ^ 

SScrcLifTEK Deawixo Boos or UoEazs. Six No*. Is.; cloth, 7f. fid. 

WoEXLJrrft Lrmjc Dautvixo Boos or Laxmcaws, icc. Fonruen Ncd. fid.: or 
2 ToSs. doth, Ift. each. 



ft 



nti t)AVW BOWF/s AttfiVMj O.VfAMJOfJB, 1 

' * “I 



^ - 


ItOTnft-T) Art. II VBtlcfl.nO J Ar» ntiti 

f>t ( Ifttrfft hf Ml. t’rUr, ftfith ftnt} My 

f'n.vM/i »r«5f. In foM/r, Nrrtfnijrintf npwnrrt* of 



Tho OoorE^lftn Era! IVuiffTnyhy pin/ A of | 

OM^-^rf Anfif". In r«in*h. rufj’hhrtt al rc'lu^ftl I 

fn \iP. ‘ ' 

I 


P 

Tho Nohio Scionco- Eox htinWoK- Uv P. I \ TlAr»'jr.iFrF, 

r«H., '»f Pin* Mf'f H(»nfnl*'. KC'trtl Ryo. (friyhifttlp/nththhft^ * 

of 2Efl. : f ftfn^ rtf tf> I2«. 


MtiSOTiTn of Pfliriiotj Mid BcTi1trt.ttre! a iU,]wrvm rtf ihi> ' 

(•rJrif Ji'fil Fl/ Pfirry, nnd rf In ll»r* VtiUVtc ftrtfl flrlvAfA 

nitlli-fff o nf I 'M(i« wnrk, vr)fU}i Mnifoln** Kf'gfnyfnt?*? nf nil ffff. 

ttrtfk** If* fl*'* Mnlifif*^ fO tftiun, |*nff l«, Ff^fnli, Mf»rt !■ f*t;lf*l( inf'IndM I 

'I w^fy* Mf'Kf<i'» f> l'f.n'<f «, *tr*'l f** Mf* fn'lf‘»|'<'nPMhlf* f Uf fho Artifft 

nr i fillf f lnr. In 17 yf*!«. Afn«ll Ry/», n^nlly iKnirifl, Wifh ^ilt ' 

fff h/huitlu ftohiifihf'fl of ^i\l 17k. } H'tfrnvit fu 4}{ 148. 0(L ' 

I 

t 

Travels In B, E, Aslo., Maltiya, Bitrmfth, and Illndnstan- ' 

Or Mil- 11. MAt,< 3 fttihlhhrti ill ICs,; rritiii'fil In *(.. | 


I'ticklo’s Cltib; n fhoy ('Hp ftn (1 f^rren tfpml. Mftnjf fjtf^i-rkto 

VVnfMl FfiurfivinMK, ( lolli. J'tfhIhlipU of In, Od.; f tr/roptf to 2k. 0(1. 


MflTtin's IllllStfflitlOTlS of tllO Biblo } (rf I 

Inri'f* rtfifl friffufilUncnf f1(»K*urib(| nnd by Mfirfin, I 

A(*l|rnr of " I5f )«l«n^,rfif> FpokI/* Ac. Ifi n Inrj^e ff»llO toinmn, (.‘Ifrlh^ Ortffh 
ftnfhj puhtioh^rf nt 4j|(; |l»8.; t rrfnrptt to 0k. I 



[flf?, V*t,PiPit Btbket, 
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Cniikfibank's (Geo.) Works 


PAGE 

Adalbert’s (Prince) Travels ... 11 

Acting Charades .. 12 

Andrews* Flower Painting ... 23 

Anniversary, The. 11 

Archilectui^ Works. fi 

Arnold’s (Edwin) Poems .... 12 

Art of Painting Itestored .... I - Hints 

Authors of England. 23 f Drawing Books 


PAGE 


Fairy Library, 


Dale’s Poems . . 

De Stacl s (Mad.) Ufc and Ti 
Dictionaries . . 


II 




Domestic A rchitecturc 


Beattie and Collins ... 
Bertie’s Indestructible Book^ 


fl 


Bible Gallery . . 

Women of the 


I Bingley’s Tales. 

Biographieal Works .... 

I Bloxam’s Gothic Architecture 
Blunt’s Beauty of the Heavens 
1 Boat (The) and the Caravan . 

Bond’s History of England . 


21 

1 

4 

22 

3 

3 

a 

11 

22 

2 


\ 


Copy Books 


i 


Edgar’s Biography for Boys 
- Boyho^ of Great Men 


I 


History for Boys 
Boy Princes 


Emma de Lissau 


Etiquette for the Ladies 

Gentlemen 


-of Courtship . 

Eity-s Life, by Gilchrist 
Euclid, Symtolical . . 


Book of Beauty. 

the Months. 13 i Floral Fancies 

Boswell’s Johnson. 20 . Flora’s Gems 


Boyhood of Great Men 


. . 12 

Boy Princes. 12 

Boy’s Own Book. 21 

'Treasury. 22 

.a 

o 


I 

I 

I 


( Brandon’s Architectural Works 


Banyan’s Piljnim’s Progress 
Burnet on Painting. 2 j Funny Books 


Footprints of Famous Men 
Forster 8 Pocket Peerage . 
Fountain of Living Waters 
Fox-hunting, Noble Science of 
j French Domestic CJookery . 

Dictionary, Miniatur 


I 


*8 Es.says . . 

— Life of Turner 


llcmbrandt 


L 

2 

2 


I 

I 


Games for Christmas . . 
Gautier's Constantinople of To-day. 
Gavami in London . . . 


f 


Butterfly (Bachelor). H 

,Byron Gallery. ^ 

Byron Illustrated. 2 

.’anadian Life, Sketches of ... 13 
fapem’s Poems. 12 

Jhapman’s Elements of Art . . . " 

Jheever's Whaleman’s Adventures, 

Childs* Drawing Books. 23 

.... 22 
c/hristian Graces in Olden Time . 2 

2briFtian Melville. 12 


i. 

o*; 



Georgian Era (The) . . • 
Glossary of Architecture . 
Goldsmith’s Traveller lliustr 


W orks 


First Lesson Book 


Graces, Gallery of the . . 
Grimm's Household Stories 
Guizot’s Young Student . 
Gutch*s Scientific Pocket Book 
Ilannay’s Satire and Satirists 
Happy Home (The) 


I 


Christmas with the Poets 


1 I 


Harding’s Drawing Books 

Sketches at Home 


Comic Works. Hi Harry’s Ladder to Learning 


Latin Grammar. IS 


Book of Poetry. 


Almanack. H ; Heroes of Asgard 


Comical Creatures from Wurtem- 


burg 


People 


22 

22 


I 


Story Books. 22 

poke’s Home. 1 

lers (T. S.) Animals .... 23 

•t Album. 3 

28 


^ rtTper’s Poems . , . . . 
v*ker Bon-Bon for Christmas. 
^land's Memorable Women . 



12 

12 


Heroines of .^hakspenre 
Hervey’s Meditations 
Home Lesson Books 


Story Books 



ood's Eppmg Hunt . 

Eugene Aram . 
Humphreys’ British Coins 
Introd. to Gothic Architecture 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets 
Julien's Studies of Heads . 
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fyfkffffit* fA Afi0 0 
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